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DREAMING 

BY LILL 


CHAPTER I. 

The twilight was fast approaching—the twi¬ 
light of a dreary November day—its fog and 
gloom hung like a cloud over the city. It was 
the kind of weather when the rich gather closely 
around their cheerful fires; when the poor dwell 
fearfully ou the coming winter; when the strong, 
heart-wish for sympathy rises up from many a 
lonely wanderer, with cheerful, glowing pictures 
of home and loving faces, that lade, alas! amid 
tho evening darkness. 

Among the carriages that drove rapidly along 
wa3 ono that contained an orphuu girl and her 
uncle. The poor child had just landed from a 
sea voyage; she found herself in a strange city, 
where nil looked gloomy and forbidding, and she 
shrank back into a corner of the carriage and 
said nothing; her lips seemed glued together, 
and to her uucle’a well-meant attempts at con¬ 
versation she replied only in monosyllables. 

Glymau Entworth was an excellent, kind- 
hearted man; and as long as he was provided 
with a good dinner, ho would not put himself 
out of his way to injure any one. His temper was 
a little chafed just then; repeated glauccs at his 
watch had convinced him beyond a doubt that it 
was five o’clock, and yet his ears could not be 
refreshed by that tocsin of tho soul, the dinner- 
bell, ia consequence of his magnanimous attend¬ 
ance upon his orphan niece; and yet there she 
sat, sad, shy, and silent. He could not find it in 
Ins heart to bo otherwise than kind to tho poor 
orphan; for old memories of that gentle, elder 
sister rose up beforo him, and he faucied him¬ 
self a boy again, running to her for protection, 
when in danger of punishment for his mischievous ; 
deeds, and she shielding him so prettily with 
those white arms of her’s; or when moved by ; 
bis piteous sobs for some youthful disappoint-; 
ment, how kindly she would take him to her own ■ 
room, and allow him to disturb her drawers ns ; 
ho pleased by way of nmusement. It seemed to i 
him then that no ono ever had so many things \ 
ns sister Annie. Then, too, ho remembered the 1 
pale, sad face, and the large tears that fell upon 
liis cheek, as she wildly kissed him for the last j 
time. She had married a wealthy Southerner, j 
and went with him to Georgia. Ho was quite a ] 
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I largo boy when she went away, and when, after 
a few years, tho tidings came of her death, lie 
was old enough to feel it as deeply as any one. 
She had left ono child, a little girl, but they 
knew that it was well cared for by its father’s 
; family; and after a little while, when tho period 
S of mourning had expired, Annie was almost for- 
j gotten. 

I Before long a letter from Mr. Ludlow an- 
| nounced his second marriage, and then all cor- 
| respondence between them ceased for some time; 
j until lately Mr. Entworth had received a letter 
; from his brother-in-law in which he spoke of his 
! misfortunes, and unpromising all airs—breathing 
i at the same time very much like a hint for him 
to claim his niece. 

This was not so easy a matter as Mr. Ludlow 
appeared to think. Glyman Eutwortli, too, had 
married, and not a gentle, yielding character, to 
whom his wish was law. Indulged at home, and 
spoilt in society, Mrs. Entworth had a will of 
her own, and a great idea of being mistress in 
her own house. Entworth, although engaged in 
a profitable business, was not a wealthy man; 
and his wifo prided herself much on making a 
great show with little money. When, therefore, 
tho question of tho new inmato was first pro¬ 
posed, it did not, by any means, meet with her 
approbation. 

“This Florida Ludlow,”said she, “will trouble 
me in more ways than one. A girl of seventeen 
can no longer be considered a child, and treated 
as such: and poor and dependant as she is, the 
expense of receiving her is another considfera- 
tion. These Southern girls are tho mosu help¬ 
less creatures in existence; so that, instead of 
relieving me at all, she will only make trouble.” 

But Glyman Entworth had a heart, although 
not very apt to display the possession; and to 
his wife’s astonishment, his favorite dinner re¬ 
mained unnoticed, while he poured forth a tor¬ 
rent of eloquence in favor of the motherless 
girl. At length, flushed with victory, and rather 
surprised at himself, ho turned to the creature 
comforts before him. 

“But I do not see,” continued his wife, “why 
wo should have all the expense put npon us. Her 
father, evidently, cares nothing about her; and, 
with his largo family, will leave to her relations 
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the duty of supporting her. There arc your 
sister and brother, as nearly related to her as we 
are.” 

“I will speak to them,” said ho, “Henry, you 
know, starts for Europe in ft short time—but 
Emma, of course, will do something. Wo can 
give her a home, for the present; and among ns 
all we can ensily contrive to furnish her with the 
necessary dress.” 

Mrs. Kutworth was but half-convinced; and 
anticipated the arrival of the young Southerner 
with no very pleasurable feelings. 

The carriago drew up at the door of a plain, 
three-story, brick mansion; and Florida, almost 
bewildered, was lifted out by her uncle and led 
into the house. Mrs. Entworth, a handsome but 
haughty-looking woman, came forward to kiss 
her, and then led her to the fire. She scrutin¬ 
ized her niece with ft curious gaze; but through 
the multitude of wrappings that enveloped the 
young Southerner, and the half-twilight, it was 
almost impossible to distinguish—she could only 
see that she looked pale and cold. 

A stiff figure was seated in one of the windows, 
stitching away at some linen collars as though 
her very life depended upon the effort. Florida 
cast a timid glance in that direction, and she 
stepped forward rather coldly to welcome her; 
Mrs. Entworth introducing her as her sister, 
Miss Douglas. 

The rooms were large and pleasant—the coal- 
fire had a cheerful look—and the furniture was 
handsome and well-chosen. There was no dining- 
• room on the same floor; and, as Mrs. Entworth 
despised basements, dinner was served in the 
back-parlor. Florida heard her uncle address 
the quiet, plain-looking girl ns “Susan;” but the 
answers that he obtained were as short aa pos¬ 
sible. 

Seated at the dinner-table, and divested of her 
wrappers, the stranger could now be more advan¬ 
tageously observed. She was extremely slight, 
almost fragile-looking; but her features were not 
regular, and the expression of her face, though 
Bweet, was extremely pensive. There was some¬ 
thing very winning, though, in the expression of 
that pretty mouth, with its pouting, childish 
lips—a something that went to the heart of 
Glyman Entworth and whispered, “Annie.” A 
profusion of pale brown hair was wound into one 
rich knot, and her skin was delicately fair, while 
the slightest tinge of color came and went with 
every word. These were her only beauties. 

Mrs. Entworth soon decided that the great 
fault of her face was its extreme paleness and 
want of animation; but Florida felt shy and sad, 
and scarcely spoke all the evening—while the 


conscious color rose and died away in her cheek 
at every glance she encountered. 


CHAPTER II. 

The next morning, Florida awoke to tlio con¬ 
sciousness of a strange room and strange com¬ 
pany. Susan Douglas stood pinning her neat 
breakfast collar before the glass, and her com¬ 
panion watched, with a sort of sleepy interest, 
her anxiety that it should meet exactly in tlio 
middle, and that not a wrinkle should disturb its 
smooth surface. Miss Douglas was certainly a 
very plain-looking girl; and so thought Florida, 
ns she scanned her features in the clenr, morning 
light; but there WA3 an exquisite neatness about 
her tlmt extended to every fold of her dress. 
Ilev beautifully abundant hair sliono in ono 
unbroken glossy sheet to where it met the care¬ 
fully-twisted knot that was wound with artistic 
taste. 

Taking up a richly ornamented book, the glit¬ 
tering cross on the back proclaiming its title, sho 
was soon absorbed in the contents. Florida 
listlessly watched her proceedings; and at the 
first pause in reading, she asked, in a sleepy 
tone, 

“Is it timo to get up?” 

“Breakfast will be ready in ten minutes,” 
replied her companion, adding, “can I assist you 
in dressing?” ns the young Southerner’s reputa¬ 
tion for helplessness crossed her mind. But no 
smile accompanied the question. 

“No, thank you,” replied Florida, hurriedly; 
and in another moment, she was left alone. Her 
fine underclothes, trimmed with lace, offered 
quite a contrast to Miss Douglas’ plainer ward¬ 
robe; but with her everything was in keeping— 
while poor Florida arrayed herself in a thin, 
summer morning-dress, throwing ft shawl over 
her shoulders to keep off tho chill of a cold, 
November day. 

When she entered the breakfast-room, her lips 
were bluo with cold; and quite moved by her 
half-frozen appearance, her uncle drew her cIobo 
up to him, and placing her before the fire, asked 
her how long it would take her to thaw. Every 
one’s looks proclaimed that breakfast was ready; 
and with a smile and apology for her shawl, 
Florida pronounced herself quite warmed. 

“Bring up breakfast, Margaret,” said Mrs. 
Entworth, in a tone which implied that it bad 
been kept waiting long enough. 

Florida’s eyes filled with tents, She scarcely 
knew why; but she was obliged to control them 
and answer a laughing question of her uncle’s. 
A weight was resting on her heart—a suffocating 
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feeling of loneliness that could not be shaken j 
off. Miss Douglas’ silence seemed habitual; j 
scarcely a word passed her lips, and very little j 
food. 

“I wish that Susan would not do so!” said 
Mr. Entworth, in a worried tone, after she had 
left tho table, “I do not belieye in this constnnt 
fasting—it seems scarcely better than a Catho- 
lic!” 

‘•That is because you know nothing about it,” 
replied his wife, “/ consider it perfectly right 
to fust on Friday.’^ 

“What do you think of it, Florida?” asked 
her uncle. 

Florida must liavo thought it right to fast all 
tho time, for scarcely a mouthful had she eaten 
sinco her arrival; but she answered absently: 

“ I do not know.” Sho was thinking of other 
things. 

Mrs. EntwortK’eyed her rather scrutinizingly; 
and could not help being struck with tho beauty 
of the soft pink flush which tho heat had brought 
to her cheok. It was liko tho inner hue of the 
sea-shell. 

When Florida entered their apartment Susan 
Dougins was busily attiring herself in a plain 
cloak and hat The day was cold and raw. 

“Could I not accompany you?” asked Florida, 
timidly; for the prospect in-doors looked rather 
dull. 

“I do not think you would care to go whero I 
am going,” replied Susan, coldly, without inform¬ 
ing her of her destination. 

Florida did not ask it, but looked wistfully 
after her companion as she departed. 

“AhI” thought Mrs. Entworth, as in passing 
tho parlor, she heard tho piano touched as it had 
never been touched before, “this is probably the 
nature of her acquirements.” 

“Are you fond of music?” she asked, as 
Florida started at tho sight of an auditor. 

“Very,” replied tho young musician, while 
her eyes glowed with enthusiasm, “shall I play 
for you?” she continued. 

“If you please,” replied Mrs. Entworth; and 
a strain of melody filled tho room, like the voice 
of nightingales. Tho aunt began to think that, 
after all, she might not prove so very useless an 
incumbrance, for a talent like that could charm 
a whole company. 

“Very beautiful indeed,” said Mrs. Entworth, 
approvingly, “very few young ladies can play 
liko that. Of course,” said she, a fow momenta 
after, “you are too good a musician to know 
much about housekeeping T” 

“I should be very glad to learn,” replied 
Florida. 


“I know what that means,” thought her aunt. 

Florida was not called upon to exercise her 
talents in the housekeeping line; but her aunt, 
having discovered that she was an adept in fine 
needle-work, soon furnished her with abundant 
employment. Her tasks were so beautifully 
executed that Mrs. Entworth could not withhold 
her praise; and the girl’s heart was Bomewhat 
lightened of its burden of dopendance. 

Florida’s tasty fingers were twisting a bright 
colored ribbon into various bows, as she wondered 
all the time what detained Miss Douglas. 

“I wish,” exolnimed her aunt, “that Susan 
would select a more congenial day for such 
errands. Sho is by no means strong, and will 
probably come home sick.” 

“Then she was not obliged to go out to-day?” 
asked Florida, somewhat timidly. 

“Not obliged, except by her own silly notions 
of benovolcnco. Tills Mrs. Bishop is a poor 
woman with soveral children, (of course;) and 
Susan took it into her head that bIio might be 
suffering this cold day for want of fuel. I do 
not call myself hard-hearted, by any means, and 
I offered to send a servant—but no, Susan must 
go herself.” 

Florida shivered involuntarily as she glanced 
from the window; she felt an earnest desire to 
benefit some one more miserable than herself, 
but her delicato Southern frame was not calcu¬ 
lated for cold and fatigue. 

Miss Douglas Boon after entered, looking palo 
and cold. 

“I do think, Susan,” exclaimed her sister, 
“that you are the most ridiculous girl!” 

She drew a chair for her close to the fire, and 
Miss Douglas sank wearily into it 

“That poor Mrs. Bishop,” said she, in a 
languid tone, “I found her with only a crust of 
bread, and a little charcoal. I Baw her com¬ 
fortably supplied before I left her; but it is not 
that alone that has wearied me so.” 

“Have you Been Aim?” asked her Bister, 
earnestly. 

Susan gave a faint motion of assent, and Florida. 
modestly left the room. What passed between 
them she never knew; but, as Mrs. Entworth had 
predicted, the consequences of this visit were 
more than temporary. Miss Douglas was con¬ 
fined to her room by severe indisposition for 
‘several weeks; and during this illness Florida 
could not help admiring her uncomplaining 
patience. Not a murmur escaped her lips; and 
the nurse’s office proved light enough. The 
young Southerner pleaded so hard to bo per¬ 
mitted to attend the invalid, and appeared so 
happy when she could be of any use, that the 
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charge of the sickness was consigned almost 

entirely to her. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Could I not see her for n moment?” 

“I think, not,” replied Florida, “bIig is not 
yet well enough to receive visitors.” 

“Is she ill, then? What is the matter with 
her?” 

Tho speaker was a remarkably handsome 
young man, and in his inquiries after Susan 
Douglas betrayed a degree of intorest by no 
means consistent with the indifference of a mere 
acquaintance. Florida, who happened to bo in 
the drawing-room, was obliged to receive him in 
tho absence of her aunt; but his close questions 
embarrassed her, and with a sort of presenti¬ 
ment that his visit would not be agreeable to 
Mrs. Entworth, she stood waiting for his depar¬ 
ture—detained against her will, by his evident 
determination to ascertain anything she might 
wish to conceal respecting Miss Douglas. 

To his last question she replied: 

“She took a bad cold tho last day that she 
was out, and has been ill ever since.” 

“I thought so!” he oxclaimed, “I knew, when 
I saw her in that bleak, out-of-the-way region, 
that Bhe would hardly reach home unscathed. 
Will you give her this?” ho asked, placing in 
Florida’s hand a card on which was engraved the 
name, “Gilbert Weathersfield.” There was some 
writing, in pencil marks, which she carefully 
avoided reading. 

Susan Douglas had read tho card, and seemed 
to fall into a xeverio. Florida glided noiselessly 
to tho door. 

“Do not got” exclaimed her patient, “I love 
to have you about me. If you will not think 
me too poetically inclined, for so matter-of-fact a 
person, I will tell you that you remind me of moon¬ 
light, or the evening dew—you are bo soft and 
refreshing in a siok room. How do you manage 
to glide about bo, without touching the ground?” 

Florida smiled and blushed as, at Miss Doug¬ 
ins’ request, she sooted herself on the foot of the 
bed; and her companion watched, with a half 
sigh, the bright rose color that stolo so beauti¬ 
fully to her cheek, and then lingeringly departed. 

“Florida,” said Bhe, suddenly, “I feel more 
grateful than I can express for your kindness and 
attention during my illness; and I feel, too, that 
it iB altogether undeserved, for I have beon as 
cold and neglectful to you as I am to other 
strangers. You must pardon my negligence, and 
accept my entire attention to my duties as some 
excuse; but I should have remembered that you 


wero indeed a stranger—not only to me, but to 
every one around.” 

Tho tears stood in Florida’s eyes, but she 
repressed them, and answered with a smile that 
gleamed through them like an April sunbeam. 

“ You would like to know who this gentleman 
is?” continued Miss Douglas. 

Florida was endowed with a full share of the 
curiosity which belongs to most girls of seven¬ 
teen to hear tlic Alpha and Omega of a love story; 
so instead of disclaiming any such thoughts, she 
smiled again. , 

“I was once engaged to that man,” said her 
companion, with a countenance suddenly grave. 

“Why did you not marry him?” asked Florida, 
innocently. Then, rather thoughtfully, she added: 
“lie is very handsome.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Miss Douglas, with an invol¬ 
untary smile, “and you aro, doubtless, pondering 
as to what state of his mental organs could pos¬ 
sibly have led him to fancy me.” 

Florida earnestly disclaimed any such reflec¬ 
tions; and tho color that now mantled in her 
cheek made her really beautiful. 

“Wero I a school girl,” resumed her com¬ 
panion, “I should, probably, tako the greatest 
delight in telling you this story, ns a proof, per¬ 
haps, of my own charms; but as thoy do not 
exist—at least, externally—my twenty-five years 
of experience have convinced me that there aro 
very few things which should bo left to tho 
imagination. Why Gilbert ever did fancy mo 
I do not exactly know. We were brought up 
together in the country; and I believe that the 
waving trees, and flowers, and greensward, some¬ 
what soften down the asperities in one’B appear¬ 
ance—as in a picture, you know, much depends 
upon drapery and effect. I believe that he first 
imagined himself in love with me when I hap¬ 
pened to fish a little boy out of a stream into 
which he had fallen; though he always would 
object to my carrying baskets of provisions to 
that same little boy’s parents. Gilbert was 

handsome, talented, and rich, while I was neither 
one nor the other; and his father, who enter¬ 
tained grand views for his son, doubtless con¬ 
sidered him quite safe with me. 

“But when, as we grew top old to romp any 
more in tho woods, and twist wreaths of dande¬ 
lions, Gilbert persisted that his affections were 
firmly fixed upon me, and acknowledged that I 
had given him mine in return, his father grew 
seriously alarmed, and forbade all intercourse 
botween us. . 

u He took Gilbert into the library, whose solemn 
magnificence inspired an involuntary feeling of 
awe; he kopt him there nearly all night, rousing 
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his ambition as ho pointed to the stern-looking 
busts around, whoso originals had culled forth, 
by their talents and exertions, a nation’s plaudits; 
ho showed him portraits of his ancestors, whose 
proud features seemed frowning down contempt 
upon their spiritless descendant; and lastly, ho 
opened a small ease, when a face burst upon him 
fairly dazzling in its fresh, youthful beauty. The 
eyes beamed with light, and a loving smile parted 
the small, red lips; wliilo a shower of soft curls 
descended to the slender waist. 

“His father told him of losses and bankruptcy 
staring him in the face—of tho thousands which 
hung upon ono word from those girlish lips— her 
money would Bupply the gilding that was needed 
to frame his talents and energies so that the 
world might see them: and lie drew a picture of 
wealth and renown with the beautiful Ada, or 
poverty and obscurity with me. 

“Gilbert repeated to mo tho whole scene, in 
tho interview he sought after all was over; and 
then fell on his knees and begged for my love 
still. Ho appeared,” elm added, bitterly, “to 
consider that a pour passer le terns , as long as it 
did not interfere with his interests. He said that 
his senses had forsaken him that night in the 
library—thnt ho did not know what ho did; and 
yet he remembered perfectly well tho moment 
that he pronounced tho irrevocable ‘yes.’ The 
candles lmd burned low in their sockets—the 
lofty apartment seemed enveloped in gloom—and 
before him stood his father, whoso haughty face, 
stamped with tho linos of care and trouble, re¬ 
minded him of some magician of olden time—and 
his own features, as ho caught a glimpse of them 
in on opposite mirror, almost frightened him 
with their ghastliness. He fell —and tho beau¬ 
tiful, gentle heiress becamo the bride of Gilbert 
Weathersfield; whilo /—there was nothing left 
for mo but heaven .” 

Poor Florida t she was young and romantic, 
and she no longer wondered that Susan Douglas 
had lost all interest in tho world. Whilo listening 
to another’s trials, wo do not know how soon our 
own will come. 

“You remember tho beautiful woman whom I 
pointed out to you tho other day, as she was 
alighting from her carriage?” resumed Miss 
Douglas. 

“Oh, yesl” replied Florida, eagerly, for she 
was a warm admirer of beauty, “I can never 
forget that exquisite face!” 

“That was Mrs. Gilbert Weathersfield.” 

“Was it possible!” And yet why was she 
surprised? Beeauso the face was so brightly 
beautiful in its expression of unclouded joyous- 
ness? She had never heard tho story that was 


revealed to Florida, as tho two sat there, in their 
quiet room, by the glowing firelight. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The days glided on, and Florida’s young life 
lost the glad tone of youth; for she felt that she 
was a dependant —felt that she had no homo but 
that accorded to her by strangers—no mother on 
whoso bosom slio could weep avray transient 
griefs—no sister to share her troubles and her 
pleasures—no brother to shield her, with liia 
manly heart, from tho life-blasts of adversity. 
Her uncle was kind to her in his careless way, 
for the memory of that gentle sister would have 
protected the lonely orphan; her aunt treated 
her well, and Susan Douglas seemed more like’a 
sister sinco sho had mado her the confidant of 
her Borrows; and yet a gloom brooded over her 
heart liko tho heavy curtain of night. Her 
father’s letters were fow and far between; and 
ho seemed entirely engrossed by those at home. 

“No ono to lovo me,” she would murmur, in 
tho dreamy twilight, “not a single heart to beat 
ono lovo response to mine—no lips to frame sweet 
words for me.” She loved to sit and dream, 
buried in the recesses of some deep arm-chair; 
with no companion save the flickering firelight, 
that threw strange shapes upon tho wall, and 
called up memories of buried loved ones, Bhe 
would sit and people tho world with her own 
imaginings—unmindful of the daily real that 
came to destroy tho frost work of her girlish 
fancies. 

In the midst of company, and music, and mer¬ 
riment, Florida sat still and unnoticed; her sweet, 
varying color, and gentle faco winning no more 
than a passing glance, until tho slight, timid- 
looking girl was seated at tho piano, and music 
notes fell upon their cars, sweet and lingering as 
the last strains of a broken heart; then her power 
was acknowledged, and they awoke from their 
blindness to see in tho kindling eye and flushed 
cheek tho enthusiasm of a noble art. 

But Florida shrank from their praise and flat¬ 
tery; they were so evidently intended for pay y 
and bribes for farther amusement, that, hurt 
and wounded, Bhe would withdraw again to her 
corner, and read, like some sybil of olden time, 
the faces of those around. Florida possessed 
the quick penetration of a delicate nature, and 
she did not see one that seemed to answer her 
yearning for love and sympathy. Like a faded 
flower, Bhe remained shut from the gaze of the 
prying and indifferent, and gathered her sweet¬ 
ness in her own heart. 

She sat thus, one evening, looking, in her snowy 
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dress, like some faint, white cloud; and as she 
sat, a rich, warm light seemed stealing into her 
sonl until it glowed again. She UBtehed to the 
voice near her, and caught tones that seemed like 
some mysterious strain of music which floods the 
heart with vague imaginings, and strange feelings 
that have no utterance in words. 

She turned and saw the speaker. A handsome, 
hnughty-looking man, past his first prime, whose 
dark, melancholy eyes now and then rested on 
his companion with an indifferent glance, and 
then turned off as though seeking some objeot of 
interest. He looked pale and delicate; and his 
whole air was that of one forced into a scene to 
which he was unaccustomed, and in whioh he 
took no interest Florida’s timid nature bowed 
before the pride that sat enthroned upon his 
curling lip: and yet she admired it, as one gazes 
upon the sun's noon-day splendor. 

She sat reading his features in her shaded 
corner; and in those few moments she had in¬ 
vested him with every noble attribute. She im¬ 
agined him like herself, lonely, uncared-for— 
despising the hollow words of those around him, 
and seeking in vain for a pearl among the peb¬ 
bles by whom he was surrounded. 

He was gone; and she looked in vain fbr the 
tall, dark figure among the crowd. Listlessly 
she seated herself at the piano, for Bhe had 
fancied those deep eyes perchance raisod with 
an approving glance at the young musician; 
perhaps he might even seek an introduction— 
linger by her side for the rest of the evening; 
and then what happiness to be handed to the 
carriage by hunt But now, she felt disappointed; 
her heart sank, and her fingers moved wearily 
over the keys. But her auditors saw no differ¬ 
ence in the strain, and siok at heart, she turned 
from their praises—glad to go home and brood 
over her disappointment. 


CHAPTER V. 

“Cows down stairs, dear, as soon as you can— ] 
Mrs. Maberidge is in the drawing-room, and she j 
wishes to see you.” j 

It was the volee of Susan Douglas, but Florida’s j 
heart failed her. She shrank from Mrs. Mabe¬ 
ridge as from a contact with polished steel. She 
was her own aunt—her mother’s sister—end yet j 
she trembled before the icy ooldness of her man¬ 
ner. 

It was now spring, and Florida knew that the 
term of her stay at her unde Entworth’s ex- i 
plrad-^-ehe was to spend the summer with her 
aunt. It seemed like getting into a variety of 
edd beds on a winter’s night; as soon as the chill I 


was taken from one she might go to another as 
cold as at first. She knew how Mrs. MabBridge’s 
invitation would be given; the manner would 
seem to imply that she might have ao much to 
eat and drink and a place to sleep in—hut she 
need expect nothing farther, all avenues to her 
aunt’s heart were imperviously closed against 
her. 

These thoughts passed through her mind as 
she stood smoothing her beautiful hair; uncon¬ 
sciously putting off the evil moment as long as 
possible. Tremblingly she descended, and her 
timid steps scarcely made a sound upon the 
carpet Her aunt’s face was a little turned from 
her, and Bhe gazed upon the figure that seemed 
formed to inspire awe. Large, but well-propor¬ 
tioned, she Bat, in all the dignity of her oamel’s- 
hair Bhawl and ostrich feathers, conversing with 
Mrs. Entworth. 

She turned, at length ; and somewhat touched 
by Florida’s evident embarrassment pressed the 
coldest of kiBses on her flushed cheek as she in¬ 
quired after her health. 

“I am well, thank you,” replied her niece, in 
a scarcely audible voice. Her heart clung to 
her present home—loath to he again thrust out 
upon the world. 

“How would yon like to come and make me a 
visit, now?” inquired Mrs. Maberidge. 

“You are very kind indeed,” replied Florida, 
without looking up. 

“Oh, well, we will imagine all that,” continued 
her aunt, patronizingly, “and it is settled that 
you are to come to me next week.” 

Florida could only bow in silence; she felt that 
she had no right to a choice of residences—and 
again the bitter feeling of dependence rested on 
her heart. 

“I shall miss you very much, Florida,” said 
Mrs. Entworth, kindly. 

It was evening—the last evening she was to 
spend there; and her uncle’s arm fondly sup¬ 
ported her trembling figure. He had learned to 
love the quiet face and gentle voice. 

“Remember, Florida,” said he, affectionately, 
“that you will always have a home here. If 
other places weary, come back to us and remain.” 

“Perhaps Florida may look down upon such a 
home as <Ait, before a great while,” said her 
aunt, significantly, “your sister is fond of match¬ 
making, and her position enables her to command 
more fashionable society than wo can collect.” 

Hopeful young Florida! A pair of dark, ear¬ 
nest eyes seemed looking into her own-^ manlj 
hand was clasping heir’s, and she was happy.* 

But when sheTeached her own apartment, the 
April tears came pouring forth like summer rain; 
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anil Bhe threw herself on the oouoh in a paroxysm 
of grief. Again the lonely, dependant feeling 
was clouding all her sunshine. 

“Florida,” whispered the gentle voice of Susan 
Douglas, “there aro worse griefs in the world 
than yours. Time will bring a smile that tears 
were ever wasted on such troubles as these. When 
X was a child, I buried a pet kitten—and in a pas¬ 
sionate outbreak of Borrow, I knelt by the little 
grave I had made, and felt that life, for me, had 
lost all its Bunshine. How many times since has 
the Bame sceno been enaoted over again l And 
how many times more it will be enaoted! Each 
successive grief makes the last one appear light,” 

Florida thought of Susan’s own heart history, 
and felt that that indeed could not be borne. 

“You are young,” said Busan, sadly, “you 
havo youth and beauty, and yonr fatuie journey 
may bo through a pathway of light” 

The rioh, warm color rose to Florida’s cheek, 
bringing a train of exquisite feelings. Involun¬ 
tarily she glanced at the mirror. The description 
of Katharine, in “The Ogilvies,” applies equally 
well to her. • 

“In a moment a delicious consciousness of 
beauty stole over her. It was not vanity, but a 
wild gladness, that thereby she might be more 
worthy of him. She 'drew nearer? she gazed 
ilmost lovingly on the bright, young face re¬ 
jected there; not as if it were her own, but as 
•vmething fair and precious in his flight, which 
accordingly became moBt dear to hep’s. 8ho 
looked into tho depths of tbo dark, clear eyes, 
ah! one day it might be Aw joy to do the same. 
Simple, ohild-like Katharine!—a child in all but 
love—if thou couldst have died in that blissful 
dream I” 

Susan Douglas gazed with an unconscious sigh 
on the smile that played nround the dimpled 
mouth, and wondered what beautiful dream was 
flushing the soft oheok with the hue of an open¬ 
ing rose. But Florida slumbered on; she was 
Bmiliug in her sleep; and her companion knelt 
down and prayed, “Lead us not into temptation” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Aoaik was Florida a stranger, and a never- 
ending ohill Beamed hanging over her new home. 
Cold, proud, and distant, her aunt seemed to re¬ 
pulse all affection, and poor Florida was wither¬ 
ing, from neglect • The house was a beautiful 
country-seat* and the Irom&ntio scenery a neVer- 
ending theme of admiration; but she could not 
be satisfied with inanimate olyecta, and longed 
for some voice that would not epeak in cold, 
measured tones. 


There were beautiful children around her, the 
little Maberidges; and won by her sweet face 
and gentle manners,. they showered upon her 
their loving caresses, till her heart glowed with 
love and warmth. Afr. Maberidge was a nonen¬ 
tity; he scarcely ever spoke when in the house, 
and seemed to think that furnishing money was 

all that would he orpeoted of him. It oertainly 
was all that his wife cared for. Mrs. Maberidge 
Beeraed scarcely conscious of her nieoo’s pre¬ 
sence; she had never taken the trouble to notioe 
her—her whole time was occupied with novels, 
and she hardly knew whether Florida was dark 
or fair. 

But, happening* one day, to raise her eyes from 
the book she was perusing, they fell, by chance, 
upon the graoeful figure of the young Southerner, 
as sho knelt on the lawn to return the Caresses 
of her little cousins. The children had pulled 
down her hair, and the sunbeams that rested on 
it made it look like burnished gold; exercise had 
brought the warn color to her usually pale aheek, 
and lit up her eyes, until they seemed to dance 
with light. 

All at-once it burst upon Mrs. Maberidge that 
her niece was extremely pretty. Dreams, plots, 
and reflections crowded into her brain; and her 
eyeB remained fastened upon Florida as though 
riveted there by a Bpell. The young girl looked 
up, and blushed beneath her aunt’s protracted 
scrutiny. 

With a Btrange sort of feeling, she obeyed the 
beckoning finger; and in obedience to her aunt’B 
request, tremblingly seated herself beside her. 

“Yes,” soliloquized Mrs. Maberidge, “she 
really is almost beautiful. • She has one of thoBO 
taking faces that, once seen, are never forgotten. 
She might almost accomplish anything.? , : 

Florida sat waiting, with downoast eyes, for 
her aunt to Bpeak. 

“How old are you, Florida?” asked Mrs. Ma¬ 
beridge, suddenly. 

“I shall be eighteen in a few days,” was the 
reply.. 

“Eighteen!” repeated her aunt, “why; / was 
married at that age l” 

Again that graceful figure rose up before her, 
and those'dark eyes Seemed reading her very 
soul. ’• • ■: ' .r ■■ ■ • 

“You are really Very pretty,” continued her 
aunt. . i . . 

Her cheeks were fairly crimson now —At almost 
seemed as though As had-said it- • * - • ' 

“Isiippose,” oobtihued Mrs. Maberidge, “that 
you have firmly made up your mind td many a 
rioh man?” *1 

11 Aunt!” exclaimed the young girl, while the 
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indignant blood mounted to her very brow. The 
flash in her eye was Bomewhat at varianoe with 
her usual gentleness. 

. Nonsense 1" replied Mrs. Maberidge, “you 
have, doubtless, said it to yourself hundreds of 
times—if you are bo unwilling to confess it.” ■ j 

“Is it possible,” exclaimed Florida, with a ; 
burst of teats, “that you can think so dreadfully : 
of met” 

• “Why, / think,” replied her aunt, “that l am 
paying you quite a compliment to give you credit 
for so much sense. But since you seem eo angry 
at the insinuation, what did you expect to do 
with yourself? Do you think of going out as a 
governess?” 

: Honda shuddered at the idea; and her aunt 
laughed as she continued: 

“You will get over this, after a while—you 
have read too many novels. But, ungrateful as 
you are, I have been thinking of your welfare— 
I already had you married, and going off in your 
carriage. I think, too, that you would hardly 
object to the gentleman—he is just calculated to 
suit a silly, romantic girl.” 

Florida looked up with some degree of interest. 

“His name, too, is rather taking—what do you 
think of Ernest Deltrieve?” 

“It is beautiful,” was the reply, “the name 
of Ernest always calls up a vision of dark, melan- 
ch6ly eyes, a marble brow, and a pensive coun¬ 
tenance that rarely Bmiles, but when it does, it 
seems like sunshine on a darkened sky.” 

The picture was painted from memory. 

Florida had forgotten time and place, and her 
aunt’s laugh brought her rather unpleasantly 
back. 

“As to ‘marble browB,*” replied Mrs. Mabe¬ 
ridge, “I must own that I prefer them of sub¬ 
stantial flosh and blood. But you have exactly 
described Mr. Deltrieve,” she continued, “where 
could you have seen him ?” 

A suspicion, at first pleasant, and then painful, 
crossed Florida’s mind. Her first thought was: 
“I shall, then, see him again—be near him— 
perhaps'speak' to him;” but then she sadly re¬ 
flected: “How can I ever look him in the face 
after my aunt’s advice that I Bhould captivate 
him, because he is a good match!” 

“Mr. Deltrieve has a country-seat near here,” 
continued Mrs. Maberidge, “and he and I are 
very good friends. I expect him here soon, and 
you will then have an opportunity of exercising 
your oharms, for he is a great admirer of beauty. 
But I give you warning that he is very hard to 
catch; almost every yotmg girl and widow in the 
city have tried their hands at it.” : 

Florida slowly left the room, perfectly dis¬ 


gusted. Was she to be ploced in the list of 
fortune-hunters? 


CHAPTER VII. 

What was it that had suddenly made Florida’s 
step so elastic, the carriage so easy to spring 

from, and Everything around bo lovely? Every 
objeot eeemed bathed in a soft rose color; and 
as she ran lightly up the Btairs to her own apart¬ 
ment, a glimpse of her face in the mirror almost 
startled her with its loveliness. It was not the 
features, they were the same—it was the expres¬ 
sion. 

It was evening, and the soft, summer wind, as 
it played among the trees, seemed singing a 
song of love and hope—the beautiful sunset was 
flooding the room with molten gold—and happi¬ 
ness lit up her face with constant rimilea. She 
rejoiced in her youth and beauty; rejoiced that 
sho had yet counted but eighteen years, and that 
her eyes were bright, and her oheek flushed with 
the hue of health. 

A single glanco from a pair of lustrous eye3 
had effected this change. They passed Mr. Del- 
triovo in their drive, a bow for her aunt, and a 
glanco for her were all that they had received; 
but that look still haunted her. Her aunt hail 
directed her attention to the splendid horses— 
but she could only see himself. 

She still reclined in the arm-chair into which 
she had thrown herself, and those dark eyes 
seemed gleaming on her from amid the space; 
when the noise of carriage wheels aroused her, 
and putting aside' the summer-curtains, she saw 
the well-remembored figure alighting from a car¬ 
riage. He was, then, in the house; her heart 
throbbed so violently at the idea that its beatings 
were quite audible amid the stillness, 
j Habit directed her stepB to the mirror, but her 
soft hair was more beautiful in its half confusion 
than any art could make it-^her simple mourn¬ 
ing-dress set off her girlish figure—and. a peach¬ 
like bloom was on her cheek. The next moment 
her aunt had dragged her to the drawing-room; 
and she found herself face to face with Ernest 
Deltrieve. 

She could not look up—she could riot speak; 
the spell of his presence was- bn her, had she 
trembled lest he should perceive tier fctnotion. 
His eyes rested admiringly on the ftiri, Madorina- 
like face, over which the blushes were; flitting 
in bashful confusion; and she /eft that r he was 
looking at her, although she ittred'hof rtise her 
I eyes. ’ ■■■/..:; ni , ? r ! ! "• 

| His voice roused her, at length, fromJ her 
^ reverie, and in a scarcely audible tone she 
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answered his question. Mr. Deltrieve began to 
think that her timidity was really natural. 

“This is my little nun,” said Mrs. Maberidge, 
“the poor child has seen so little of the world 
that the very sight of a gentleman almost 
frightens her to death—even the sound of her 
own voice startles her.” 

Embarrassed as Florida was, Bhe thought that 
this description must strike Mr. Deltrieve as par¬ 
ticularly ludicrous; and, unable to control her 
risible faculties, she laughed, muoh to her aunt’s 
astonishment. There was something so oatching 
in the pretty laugh, which showed her dimples 

and white teeth, that Mr. Deltrieve involuntarily 

smiled too; and .Florida began to feel more at 
her ease. She could answer his questions now, 
and even ask others in return; but still the beau¬ 
tiful color mantled in her cheek whenever Bhe 
encountered the gaze of those wonderful eyes. 

Mr. Deltrieve, with his experience nnd know¬ 
ledge of the world, could not but smile at 
Florida’s romantic outbursts, her natural, child¬ 
like ideas, and her evidently unsuspecting view 
of human nature. He had found a pretty wild 
flower, the Btudy of whioh interested him; and 
he liked to fathom her heart, which, like a well, 
became still dearer and purer. 

Her beautiful thoughts were freely given to 
his inspection; and all the while she drank deep 
draughts, tho effects of which could never be 
erased. He spoke of books, and the beautiful 
in art; Florida listened like one entranced, and 
her beaming eyes eeetaed drinking in his every 
word. 

Mr. Deltrieve was flattered—her beauty and 
youthful simplicity attracted him; and this silent 
flattery was so unlike the adulation to whioh he 
was accustomed, that he felt a greater interest 
in the young, unknown girl than he cared to 
acknowledge. He had been courted for his 
wealth and position—-the treasures of his mind 
had quite escaped the notice of the gold seekers; 
and now, astonished at himself, he gave full vent 
to feelings that had long been suppressed. 

Young, unworldly Florida 1 She had uncon¬ 
sciously used the most potent flattery that art 
could attain, like a child playing with edged 
tools^ud ignorant of their sharpness. And yet 
Mr. Deltrieye often smiled at her perfbet igno¬ 
rance of wo&Hy forms—her simplicity appeared 
to him fextr&me. But he could see beneath this 
a rich mine of thought and feeling—an undis¬ 
covered talent that seemed waiting for him to 
bring it forth. He recommended various books, 
and Florida instantly expressed her intention of 
reading therh; hdr delight considerably increased 
when he offered to supply her from his library. 


Mrs. Maberidge was surprised at the length 
and animation of their conversation, nnd won¬ 
dered if Florida really teas so timid, after all. 
Mr. Deltrieve at length rose to go; his last words 
were: 

“Depend upon it that you will see me very 
soon again.” 

These were tpokm to Mrs. Maberidge, but the 

accompanying look was bent upon Florida. 

“Why, child,” exclaimed her aunt, casting a 
lingering look upon the horses, “you have really 
made a conquest! How well you look!” 

The color deepened on Florida’s cheek as she 

abruptly left the room; and, throwing herself on 

her couch, she murmured, “Oh! I am so happy!” 

Dream on, poor child!—would that there were 
no waking! 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Ebwest Deltrieve sat alone in his library. 
The dark evergreens around seemed to have cast 
their shadow on his heart, for he sat absorbed in 
his own thoughts, heedless of the soft, summer 
breeze that came wooingly in at the window. 
The bronze busts seemed gleaming sternly down 
upon him—rich mines of thought were slum¬ 
bering on the shelves—but he sat as though he 
saw them not. 

He was thinking of Florida. Sometime had 
passed since their first meeting, and an irre¬ 
sistible fascination drew him to Mrs. Maberidge’s 
oftener than he was aware of. “This," thought 
he, “cannot go on so;” and then he asked him¬ 
self if Florida were one whom he would choose 
to share his name and wealth. A vision of those 
gentle. eyes bent lovingly upon him, and a soft 
hand clasping his am would almost deride him; 
but then a thought of change and indifference— 
a remembrance of the match-maker rose up to 
mar his dream. Perhaps she had been instructed 
by her aunt; taught how to win his heart as the 
Cerberus that guarded the portal to his golden 
treasures. 

He felt, perhaps, that he could win her when 
he ohose—or rather, that she was already won 
and waiting for his offer. His experience of the 
world had made him distrustful, suspicious; he 
no longer felt confidence in any one, and imagined 
that every cup must be poisoned. Florida still 
dreamed on, like a happy child; in her eyes he 
was perfect, and she looked up and adored. 

In the midst of his reverie, he oast his eyes 
from the window, where rose among the trees a 
lordly dwelling. He smiled as he thought of his 
first love. He was poor then; and perchance, If 
she could have foreseen his future wealth, she 
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WOtild sooner have married him than the soulless 
block to whom she was chained. She had proved 
false; why should not others? Hi* romance hod 
long since orumbled to the dust; poor Florida 
was still in the full tide of her first rosy dream. 
He smiled as he called to mind Mrs. Maberidge’s 
efforts to entangle him; her veil was so flimsy 
that he saw through it at once; and Florida’s 
retiring modesty seemed still more beautiful in 
comparison. 

It was a handsome picture, the cold, proud 
man in his troubled reverie; his dark, waving 
hair was thrust baok from his. forehead, and the 
noble features seemed perfect in their outline. 

Memory had carried him back to the days of 
early manhood. Again ho was bending to catch 
the low tones of that well-remembered voice; 
again the flash of those bright eyes chained him 
to the spot; again a word or a look recalled his 
wavering allegiance. And she, all beauty and 
fascination—for even those bursts of petulance 
were charming, it was a pleasure to win back the 
smiles to that beautiful mouth—where was she 
now? Where was the day-dream that had colored 
his youth with its rosy tinge? Could he believe 
in such things now ? 

And yet a vision of happiness rose up before 
him. Florida, with her Boft, girlish beauty, her 
gentle, loving heart was the star that gilded his 
existence, and smoothed away every thorn in his 
path; again lovo beamed upon him with its be¬ 
wildering smiles, and ho sat and pictured scenes 
for the future till he awoke to smile at his own 
imaginings. 

Taking up a book which ho had lately lent 
Florida, he looked for the pencillings ho had re¬ 
quested her to make upou the passages that she 
most admired. Every glance gave fresh proof 
of a mind of no common order. Little she 
thought that the book was his—the composition 
of his lonely hours; and yet so it was. Ernest 
Deltrieve, the poet and accomplished author, now 
bent over his own writings with all the pleasure 
of a school girl. A paper fluttered among the 
leaves. He took it up, and saw his own verses 
copied out in a girlish, trembling hand that 
seemed unsteady from emotion. 

A flush of gratified vanity rose to his pale 
cheek; and he read them as though for the first 
time. Florida could, then, appreciate his gems— 
she would look up to it as something beautiful 
and sublime; such a wife, meek and distrustful 
of her own powers, and blindly reverencing his, 
would gratify, his ruling passion; and on the 
impulse of the moment, lie seated himself at his 
writing-desk. 

• Already the paper-was spread out before him— 


already the ink was in his pen—a little time 
more, and Florida, poor, dreaming childl would 
have thought this world a Paradise. A step 
Bounded close to his door; there was a low kuock 
—and trembling, as though detected in a guilty 
act, Ernest Deltrieve hastily swept back his 
writing implements before giving the permission 
to enter. His servant man stood in the door- 
way—his carriage waited to convey him to the 
city. 

Almost rejoicing in the interruption that had 
prevented him from committing himself, he 
quietly turned the key of his library, and soon 
after was whirling rapidly away from the scene 

of his momentary weakness. That day and that 

hour have since risen up before him, like the 
dreams in which one seems near heaven—near 
enough, almost, to see its glories, but an invisible 
influence draws you back forever. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“Florida I” exclaimed Mrs.Maberidge, as she 
looked up in surprise from the paper she was 
reading, “Mr. Deltrieve has sailed for Europe!” 

She could not have heard aright—or it was 
some other name that her aunt had mistaken for 
his; the-color had entirely left her cheek, and 
like some pale statue, she stood waiting for her 
aunt’s next words. 

“Very singular, to say the least of it,” she 
continued, bending a scrutinizing glance upon 
her niece, “you certainly have not played your 
cards well—or, perhaps,” said she, doubtfully, 
“you have been silly enough to refuse him.” 

Florida could bear no more. With a wild, 
appealing look, that haunted Mrs. Maberidgo 
like an uncomfortable dream, she rushed to her 
own room, and pressed herself down firmly on 
the bed as though to prevent her heart from 
bursting. Poor, poor Florida 1 she was young in 
years, but she had dreamed away the sunshine 
of a life-time. Her belief in the world was gone; 
and when she awoke, it was to find a cheerless 
blank, in lieu of the flowers and sunshine. 

The change had extended even to herself; she 
looked in the mirror and saw only a pale, sor¬ 
row-stricken girl, in place of the bright young 
dreamer—every vestige of joy bad departed from 
that rigid face—her hair grew damp and lustre¬ 
less—her eyes were heavy with their gathered 
tears—her mouth had oeased to smile—and the 
figure glided about in its mourning robes like a 
gloomy nun in her convent-prison. 

She thought of Susan Douglas; and she seized 
the little, golden-clasped book, expecting • that 
one draught at the healing fountain would restore 
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her to light and life. It was cold—dark—a dead 
language; there was nothing to still the tempest 
within; and the tears came raining down like 
summer showers as she again buried her face in 
the pillow. 

She was lying in a tearful stupor; hours had 
passed Bince she entered the room; and she woke 
os if from a Bleep, and wondered at the weight 
that rested cm her heart. She Bprang up lightly 
as before, and resolved to throw it off; but then 
came memory , and chained down her footsteps. 
She glanced from the window upon the cheerless 
lawn. An autumn storm was woiling among the 
trees; and the sad voice of the dying summer 
seemed like a spirit singing the requiem of her 
frozen heart She gazed with a half smile upon 
the dreary landscape—it seemed to sympathize 
with her own feelings; and she counted the 
falling leaves, and thought that so had the 
brightness of her lifo been swept away by the 
winds of sorrow. 

And yet, too, in the midst of her despair, the 
warm color camo back as glowingly as before 
when she asked herself what right had Bhe to 
indulge this grief? What claim had she upon 
Mr. Doltriove? What reason was there to sup¬ 
pose that she had ever been more to him than 
any other stranger? She could repeat no words 
of his that confirmed the fact—and yet she had 
felt it. He had looked it, if be. had not spoken it; 
and she remembered those glanoes which had 
seemed to breath such volumes of tenderness. 

Sho opened some books, and gazed still fondly 
upon the pressed flowers which had once rested 
in his hand; then they were fresh and blooming 
like her own hoart. Sho looked at the books 
which he had aont her; and found a sad consola¬ 
tion in recalling the words, and the look, and the 
tone with which they were given. Her memory 
was powerful, and like a moving panorama ap¬ 
peared tko whole picture of that blissful dream. 

“Would that I could forget,” she thought; but 
the more Bho wished it, the more intense and 
vivid became each recollection. The warm color 
burned in her oheek; for although there were 
tho flowers and books he had given her, and 
though deep in her heart were engraven those 
looks and tones that had lured her on to forget¬ 
fulness, yet t cords had been wanting; he had not 
committed himself, and might even smile at her 
folly. Life, she felt, could have no more potent 
misery than this; and again she sunk despair¬ 
ingly upon tho couch. 

Mrs. Maberidge knocked softly at the door, 
but, receiving no answer, she entered the room; 
and even her heart was touohed by the young 
girl's utter despair. Bo pole and spiritless in 


her grief that she seemed a weeping Niobe 
changed to stone. Her aunt hod at first ap¬ 
proached her with the conviction that the was 
the one who had been wronged, and that she 
was, at least, entitled to an explanation—sup¬ 
posing that Florida’s emotions were only those 
of wounded vanity; but when she saw that the 
wound was in her heart , she pitied while Bhe 
wondered. 

Bhe stood beside the bed for some time, scarcely 
knowing how to proceed, for her niece seemed 
unconscious of her presence; at length she said, 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Nothing,” waa the reply, in a tone so hope¬ 
less, as though there was nothing in the world 
worth caring for. 

“This is really foolish, Florida,” said her 
aunt, “the man would have been a very good 
match—but he is not worth caring for; especially 
since he does not care for you.” 

“I thought that he did care for me,” sobbed 
Florida. 

“So did I,” replied her aunt, “I was thinking 
how pleasant it would be to have you settled in 
that handsome place; but men are such slippery 
characters that it is perfectly ridioulous to care 
about them until after you are married—you are 
not sure of them till then.” 

Florida only Bobbed afresh, apparently quite 
unconsoled by her aunt’s philosophy; and Mrs. 
Maberidge continued: 

“/ would have more sense than to spoil my 
eyes for Mr. Deltrieve; there are plenty of other 
good matches in the world—and you do not know 
how soon you may be called upon to exercise 
your charms.” 

Florida felt her indignation rising, but she was 
too weak to give way to it; she resolved, however, 
that she would no longer be the object of anch 
half contemptuous pity; and hastily bathing her 
eyes, she soon wiped away all traces of emotion. 

“That looks like coming to your senses,” Baid 
her aunt, approvingly, “now look your very best, 
for I expect some one to dinner/’ 

When her aunt left the room, Florida would 
have sunk back again to her tears and despair; 
but pride kept her up; and while the canker waa 
gnawing at her heart, outwardly she was pale 
and calm. 

CHAPTER X. 

It waa now late in the autumn. Henry Ent- 
worth had returned from Europe, and in conse- 
quenoe of the eameat solicitations of himself and 
his wife, Florida found herself an inmate of their 
establishment She did not regret leaving her 
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aunt—there she had learned and suffered a 
painful lesson; and the plaoo was connected 
.with suoh melancholy recollections that she felt 
glad to leave it 

- “Is she not pretty!” exolalmed Mrs. Henry 
Entworth, as she led Florida, smiling and blush¬ 
ing, to her. husband. 

“No,” replied her unde, as he bent his tall 
figure to gaie into her dark eyes, “not ‘pretty*— 
that is not 'the proper term.’* 

Florida's color deepened, but a half sigh accom¬ 
panied the blush; she remembered the time when 
such wordB could make her heart beat wildly. 

The drawing-room in which they were assem¬ 
bled was a splendid apartment; everything spoke 
of wealth and taste, and the soft, rich curtains 
that swept the ground with their heavy fringe, 
imparted an air of warmth and grandeur. Henry 
Entworth had married “ a fortunehis wife had 
no beauty—Bhe was uncommonly plain-looking— 
but her wit was as sharp' as steel, and thiB, tem¬ 
pered by a good disposition, made her a most 
entertaining companion. Bhe had no children; 
and, interested by Florida’s youth and girlish 
charms, seemed disposed to make a complete pet 
of her.’ 

Though rather overcome, at times, by her aunt’s 
exuberanoe of spirits, Florida appreciated her 
kindness, and felt more at home than she had 
done before. Her unde was affectionate; and 
she had quite lost the feeling of dependanoe. 
There were some things, though, that could not 
be^ forgotten. Could a veil have been thrown 
over the past—blotting it out as completely as 
though it had never been—she might have felt 
happy; as it was, she experienced a sort of dreary 
inactivity—a listless indifference to everything 
around. Her aunt dragged her into company 
with her, loaded her with, presents, and seemed 
determined to make her happy, after her own 
ideas of happiness; her unole had long conversa¬ 
tions with her, in which she could speak unre¬ 
servedly of books, and feelings that Mrs. Mabe- 
ridge would have laughed at; and yet she felt a 
void. 

’ “Now,” said her aunt, laughingly, as the door 
bell was vigorously pulled, “just please to dis¬ 
card that long face of yours and put on some¬ 
thing a little brighter. Here comes one of the 
Btiffest.old bachelors in oreation, and I wish you 
to make a conquest of him, just for the fun of 
the thing. Though, what you would do," Bhe 
added, “after you had got him, Is more than I 
can tell.” 

"Dof” replied her husband, merrily, “why, 
spend his five hundred thousand dollars, to be 
fcuro 


Florida smiled faintly, but her thoughts were 
with other things. “If they only knew,” thought 
she; but then the color rose to her cheek as she 
felt inwardly thankful that they did not know. 

“I am glad that I made you put on this crim¬ 
son dress,” whispered her aunt, “the warm glow 
lights up your complexion so prettily." 

The discarded mourning robes would have been 
more in accordance with her feelings; and quite 
indifferently Bhe returned the elaborate bow made 

her by Mr. Chatford, the rioh bachelor. 

The handsome dining-room was illuminated 
with wax candles—the heavy ourtains excluded 
every breath of cold air—the table was loaded 
with silver, and out-glass, and expensive viands. 
Mrs. Entworth’s wit sparkled as brightly as the 
wine; Mr. Entworth was the polite, gentlemanly 
master of the house to perfection; and Mr. Chat- 
ford appeared to enjoy himself exceedingly. 

Florida sat there like a timid, young eohool 
girl; her cheek pale, Bave where the crimson 
dress cast a glow upon it, and her eyes drooping 
beneath their long' lashes. She had not yet 
looked at the visiter, and when she did glanoo 
up it was to find his eyes riveted upon her. The 
pale, sad young face had evidently fasoinated 
him. 

Mr. Chatford was about fifty years of age; 
tall, bony, and matter-of-fact-looking, he was as 
different as possible from her bcau-ideal, and the 
girl scarcely bestowed a second glance upon him. 
Mrs. Entworth intercepted Ms furtive looks with 
considerable amusement; she could scarcely con¬ 
ceal her merriment, 

Mr. Entworth now spoke of some poor family 
whom Mr. Chatford had assisted; and the visitor’s 
embarrassment at this publio mention of his good 
deeds attracted Florida’s attention. Bhe began 
to believe, almost against her will, that there 
were noble-hearted people in the world; and the 
luBtrous glance which beamed upon the bachelor 
from the hitherto downcast eyes completed his 
enthralment. 

“ Poor Mr. Chatford I” said her uncle, laughing, 
as he came in from accompanying him to the 
door, “his lonely state is quite to be pitied. I 
asked him why he did not get married, and re¬ 
plied, so despondingly, that ‘he was afraid no 
one would have himl* Can’t you take pity upon 
him, Florida!” 

“ He 1 b following the example of the laird of 
Dumbiedikes,” said Mrs, Entworth, “and trying 
to stare Florida into matrimony.” 

Florida felt uncomfortable and wished herself 
away. Her weary air was not lost upon her 
uncle, and he rose to hand her her bed-room 
candle. 
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“I may as well go, too,” said his wife, “for I 
Bliall not find you very delightful company.” 

Florida found herself waylaid, and drawn into 
hor aunt’s dressing-room. 

“This it comfortl” exclaimed Mrs.Entworth, 
as she Bank into a luxurious arm-chair. 

And “comfort” it certainly was. The spacions 
room was filled with all that could delight the 
eye; lace ourtains drooped gracefully over the 
windows; the toilet-mirror was set in a frame of 
filagreed silver; and a cheerful coal fire blazed 
in the large grate—diffusing warmth and bright¬ 
ness all around. 

“Well,” observed hor aunt, after a pause, in 
which she had been endeavoring to peruse 

Florida’s face, “what do you think of .Mr. Chat- 

ford?” 

“I do not think anything at all of him,” re¬ 
plied Florida, “except,” she added, after a pause, 
“that he appears to be very charitable.” 

“Shall I tell you what I think?” continued 
Mrs. Entworth. 

Her niece made no answer. 

“I think that you might turn him as you 
pleased. That merino dress has done execu¬ 
tion.” 

“Please do not talk so, aunt,” said Florida, 
sadly, “I assure you that I never entertained 
suoh thoughts—and the idea of Mr. Chatford in 
the light you mention is extremely disagreeable 
to me.” 

“You are a queer child,” Baid her aunt, 
“entirely different from other young girls.” 

“Perhaps I am,” replied Florida, with a 
melancholy Bmile, “few girls are situated as I 
am.” 

“Poor child!” murmured Mrs. Entworth, as 
the door closed behind her, “she has no mother.” 

That one sentence is in itsolf a volume. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The days had glided on calmly enough, and 
Florida’s heart almost recovered its youthful 
tone. Kindness had done much to heal her 
wounded spirit; and sho had almost learned to 
look upon the post as a melancholy dream. 

Before long, however, affairs began to change. 
A little while that home seemed almost as plea¬ 
sant as earth could afford; and then came new 
troubles to mar her happiness. Mrs. Entworth’s 
mother, a stern, haughty woman, with the moat 
repulsive of manners, and the most impenetrable 
of hearts, came to take up her abode with her 
daughter; and poor Florida was soon deluded of 
hor belief in permanent Bunshine. 

From the first, the young girl shrank from the 


cold, piercing eye of Mrs. Billings; it exercised 
a serpent-like influence upon her, and she feared 
it, though she knew not why. Every present 
which Florida reooived from her aunt was re¬ 
garded by the mother as so much taken from 
herself; and she was at no pains to conceal her 
displeasure. She was continually speaking of 
dependants in the most contemptuous manner; 
and often would the poor girl seek her own room 
with burning cheeks, and a bursting heart; feel¬ 
ing that, if she were only fit, bow gladly would 
she die, and leave a world that offered to her so 
few inducements to remain. 

“I am surprised at you, Virginia!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dillings, one day, “for being willing to 
harbor this needy, young adventurer. Adven¬ 
turer Bhe certainly is, and a pretty artful one, 
too, for she manages to blind you and Henry 
completely, and get all that she wants.” 

“But, mother,” replied the gentler voioe of 
Mrs. Entworth, “the poor child is an orphan, 
and so very sweet and gentle that it is a plea¬ 
sure to have her with me. As to what we spend 
upon her it is not missed; and it is a real pleasure 
to me to have a young girl to dress,” 

“You need not go so far to find one,” replied 
her mother, shortly, “there are your cousin lin¬ 
den’s daughters—any one of whom would be glad 
of the office.” 

“They are perfectly disgusting!” Baid Mrs. 
Entworth, “their flatteries and insincerity are so 
apparent that I really hate the Bight of them. 
They are not in want, as Florida is—and I see 
no reason why I should take one of them to the 
neglect of so much more worthy a person.” 

“I never liked the girl,” rejoined Mrs. Billings, 
“and I think that the sooner she is out of the 
house the better.” 

Florida heard this conversation, and it stung 
her to the quick. Her first impulse was to 
gather up her olothea and leave the house at 
once; but then the question arose where could 
she go? Her uncle Glyman had loft the city 
with his family; and all before her was an un¬ 
trodden wilderness. 

In the midst of these tumultuous feelings, a 
letter was placed in her hands that soon directed 
her thoughts another way. It was from Mr. 
Chatford; and it now rested with herself to con¬ 
tinue a life of dependance, or become mistress 
of one of the most splendid establishments in the 
city. Her head was almost bewildered; and Bhe 
sat crushing the letter in her hand, endeavoring 
in vain to collect her thoughts. Her brain Beemed 
reeling; a eiok, giddy feeling'came over her, and 
she felt to the floor insensible. 

Mrs. Entworth had entered the room; she read 
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the letter, and then gazed compassionately on 
Florida’s pale, immovable features. She had re¬ 
covered from her swoon; but a burning spot was 
on each cheek, and she was soon raving in all 
the wild delirium of fever. Gentle footsteps 
glided about the sick room, and nurse and doctor 
passed each other with solemn faces. Death 
hovered at the portal; but, disappointed of his 
prey, he passed on to desolate other hearth-stones. 
Youth and a good constitution triumphed; and 
the patient was soon pronounced convalescent. 

A few weeks after, Florida sat thoughtfully 
in the grand drawing-room, where the immense 
mirrors reflected her figure until she grew weary 
of beholding it. Mrs. Entworth and Mrs. Mabo- 
ridge were seated near her; and she listened 
wearily to her aunt’s persuasions. 

“I do think, Florida,” exclaimed Mrs. Mabo- 
ridge, “that you ore the greatest fool in exist¬ 
ence, if you refuse such an offer as thisl I might 
have tried all my life-time without being ablo to 
get you such an establishment—and, now, when 
it comes in your way, you do not seem disposed 
to accept it!” 

“I think,” observed Mrs.Entworth, “that it 
is decidedly the best thing you can do. Mr. 
Chatford is by no means a disagreeable man, 
and yon can probably have your own way in 
everything. Still, I advise you to consult your 
own inclinations entirely.” 

“An excellent recommendation for a husband,” 
thought Florida, “that he is by no means a dis¬ 
agreeable man l” 

“There he is nowl” exclaimed Mrs. Maberidge, 
as a ring at tho front door bell caused her to 
Btart from her seat. “Now, Florida, don’t make 
a fool of yourself, I beg I” 

The ladies left the apartment; and Florida 
passively awaited the entrance of Mr. Chatford. 
What passed during the interview her aunts were 
not informed; but they easily ascertained that it 
was not a very long one. 

Florida was not visible until dinner time, and 
when she made her appearance at the table, 
nothing was Baid on the subject; but Mrs. Ent- 
worth’s quick eyes soon caught the glitter of a 
heavy diamond circlet on one of Florida’s siender 
fingers, from which she drew her own conclusions. 

“And so,” exclaimed her uncle, one evening, 
“oar little Florida ia really going to be mar¬ 
ried ?” 

A beautiful color glowed in her cheek at this 
address; but the accompanying smile was a 
melancholy one. Mr. Entworth was not exactly 
satisfied with the expression of her countenance 
—his scrutinizing glance increased Florida’s con¬ 
fusion, 


“Tell me, darling,” he whispered, “are you 
quite satisfied with this marriage ? If not, I will 
get you off, yet—you shall not be married against 
your will.” 

“I am quite satisfied, unde,” she replied, 
faintly. 

“You are very young yet, Florida,” continued 
her uncle, half doubtingly. 

“I am nineteen,” she answered, as though she 
had already lived a life-time. 

“And Mr. Chatford is fifty. Are you not afraid, 
Florida, of yet meeting with some one whom you 
will like better? Of falling in love after you are 
married?” 

A beautiful, surprised look was on her face; 
and a half contemptuous smile curled her lip as 
she firmly answered, “No.” Love !—the very 
name was a thing to laugh at. 

“Stop that mysterious whispering!” exclaimed 
her aunt, “and come to me—I want you to try 
on these pearls.” 

Florida meekly bent her head while the mag¬ 
nificent wedding present was twisted in her soft 
brown hair, clasped around her neck, and bound 
upon the scarcely less white arms. 

“There iB & wedding over the way,” said tho 
tenants of the opposite house. 

“Quick! quick!” exclaimed a little gill, the 
youngest of tho party, “there comes the bride!— 
isn’t she beautiful? What a splendid veil!” 

“Yes,” observed a gentleman, indifferently, 
“it is Henry Entworth’s niece—a girl without a 
oent—whom Chatford, the millionaire, fell in love 
with.” 

“Where’s the bridegroom?” inquired the little 
girl. 

“There he is—don’t you see that gentleman 
with her?” 

"That!” she exclaimed, in a tone of disap¬ 
pointment, “I thought that was herfatherl Why 
does she marry that old man ?” 

The young ladies called her a silly child, and 
the gentlemen laughed; but now they all left tho 
window—for Florida had entered the carriage— 
the door was closed—and nothing now remained 
to be seen. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A splendid, rather gloomy-looking house, 
magnificently furnished, was occupied by a soli¬ 
tary couple, almost lost in immensity—alone,' 
with the exception of servants. : A great many 
envied Floridan-looked up at the house with, 
longing admiration—and wondered if the time 
would ever come when they could call such an 
one their own. 
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. Let ua look in upon the two in their lonely 
grandeur. .The epaoious rooms are enriohed with 
all that; money can procure,- or taste devise; and 
the rays from splendid chandeliers fall on oouohes 
of crimson:and gold, tod mirrors, and piotures, 
and linger there like a ohild bewildered with a 
multitude of toys.: 

On one of the sofas Florida leans in a weary, 
half reclining position, playing with the sparkling 
rings on her fingers, or glancing indifferently at 
the rich folds of her dress, that glow beneath the 
light in one deep orimson sheen. It is Mr. Chat* 
ford’s favorite color—perhaps in remembrance 
of the day when he first saw her. 

■ The master of the house is seated at a table, 
busy with drawings and designs. His face wears 
a look of care as he bends over his papers; his 
wealth is a source of never-ceasing trouble. How 
to invest his money to the best advantage—how 
to obtain the largest returns for sums lent out, 
are the subjects that occupy his mind. 

Florida sits and dreams, not of the future, but 
of the past; and wakes and wonders to find her¬ 
self there, and thinks that she must be dreaming 
still. She feels almost alone in the world—with 
no relative, who can be termed Buoh, except her 
husband. Since her marriage Bhe has received 
a letter from her father, in which he congratu¬ 
lated her upon her ohoioe, and appeared ex¬ 
tremely well pleased to have her off his hands.. 
Her happiness, in the marriage was evidently with 
him a matter of very little consideration. 

- She could not complain of Mr. Chatford; he 
was kind and attentive, proud of his young wife, 
and lavish, to her, at least, of his money and 
presents. The rich and influential courted her 
society; the intellectual and refined appeared 
suddenly alive to her merits; the poor and needy 
blessed her, for sho was ever kind and oharitablo. 
And yet she sometimes wondered why people 
were born. 

“Florida,” said Mr. Chatford, “I want you to 
look at these designs." 

Languidly she rose from her sofa and ap- 
proaohed tho table. She nover could feel inte¬ 
rested in his imaginary blocks of houses, and 
listened wearily to hia descriptions and suggested 
improvements. 

“Why, in twenty-five years," exclaimed her 
husband, in delight, “these houses would fairly 
treble their cost! Property is rising there every 
day.” 

Florida smiled an assent to his inquiring look, 
and stood playing with the tassel of the table- 
cover. 

i “I shall put them in your name, dearest,” he 
continued, “and Borne years hence, when you are : 


1 a gay, young widow, you will be the Ckbbus of 
| the community.” 

j “I shall nover bo a gay widow,” replied 
| Florida, “and I may not survive you. People 
die daily who are younger than I.” 

“Nonsense!" said Mr. Chatford, “of course 
you will be a widow; and a young one, at least, 
if not a gay one.” 

His voice trembled with natural feelings, and 
the tears oame into Florida’s eyes. Sho felt, as 
people often will feel, a consciousness of her de¬ 
ficiencies in the line of duty, and a wish to be 
| better. 

j “Look at this, Florida,” continued her hus- 
| band, as ho handed her a paper tied with red 
| tape, “I have been doing this to-day.” 

\ It was his will; and when Florida read it, in 
| obedience to his request, Bhe found that, at his 
! death, she would become the entire possessor of 
j Ms almost countless thousands. 

| “You are too good,” said she, “too kind. I 
! do not deserve it—and a much less sum than this 
| would euffioe for my wants." 

| “I have no one to leave it to but you,” said 
: he, with a smile, “you shall do with it as you 
ohoose.” 

The conversation had imparted a still moro 
gloomy tinge to Florida’s feelings; and Bhe went 
baok to her Bofa in Bilenoe. Mr. Chatford 
endeavored to amuse her with the evening 
papers. 

“Married, on the 20th inst., "Gilbert Weathere- 
field. Esq., to Miss SuBan Douglas.” 

“"Why, how is this!” exclaimed Mr. Chatford, 
“I thought he had just lost his wife?” 

“She has been dead about a year,” replied 
Florida. 

A remembrance of the nun-like life to which 
her fancy had consigned 8usnn Douglas, on 
hearing the recital of her lover’s perfidy, crossed 
her mind, and almost raised a smile at the fallacy 
of her own conclusions. It seemed but yesterday 
that she had listened to Susan’s story, and ad¬ 
mired the strength of mind that cast off forever 
the recreant lover; and now, at the first oppor¬ 
tunity, pride, indignation, all were forgotten, and 
she was smiling on the very man who had once 
deserted her. The more Florida saw of the 
world, the more she was disposed to wonder at it. 

Mr. Chatford was all this while ocoupied with 
“passengers from IiyerpooL” 

“Ernest Deltrieve and servant,” he read, 
“j Ddtrievet It must be the same one. A tight 
fellow, that, in making a bargain—not very easy 
to outwit him.' 1 

“But was he really stingy ?” asked Florida, still 
unconsciously clinging to her first impressions, 
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"I should think that a person like him would 
go about doing all the good he could, with hie 
money.” 

Her husband at first surveyed her in a kind of 
blank surprise. Then, he laughed outright. 

“Why, Floridal” he exclaimed, “you are aa 
silly as a school girl! Such ideas havo, probably, 
never entered his head; and if they did, he would 
not act them out. No, indeed 1 he looks after his 
money too closely for that!” 

Florida woke to find that she had been wor¬ 
shipping an idol made of olay—deoked only in 
the trappings of her bright imaginings. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

“You want a change, darling,” said Mrs. 
Henry Entworth, as sho gazed compassionately 
upon Florida’s pale, languid face, that looked 
Btill whiter from the contrast afforded by her 
deep mourning, “Mr. Chatford’B death has com¬ 
pletely prostrated your energies; but it is not 
right that a wealthy, young widow like you 
should give up bo entirely. This same old Beene • 
makes you melancholy—you must go with ua to; 
Europe.” 

To Europe accordingly they went; and Florida’s i 
heart lost something of its heaviness amid the now: 
and varying scones through whioh they passed. ! 
It was impossible to feel such a heavy load of j 
sadness while gazing on the beautiful Rhine, or | 
to think of every-day sorrows in the solemn aisles j 
of Westminster Abbey. Mr. Chatford’a death j 
had left her lonely—a loneliness which his money j 
could not overcome; and this constant passing j 
from scene to Beene brought momentary forget¬ 
fulness of the void within. ! 

They remained abroad for Bometime; and when ! 
they returned, the improvement in Florida was a j 
theme of wonder to all who know her. She had j 
looked into her own heart—she bad examined j 
her feelings—and became convinced that life was j 
not given to waste in a mere empty dream. Her | 
girlish, figure had acquired dignity; her face a ] 
calm, serious expression; and the treasures of ; 
her riohly-stored mind astonished with their bril- j 
Haney and depth of thought. 

Suoh was she when Ernest Deltrieve again 
beheld her. Five years had elapsed since their : 
first meeting. Then, she was a young, timid j 
girl, poor and undistinguished; now, she was a 
wealthy widow, whose society was everywhere 
courted, and whose charms, independently of her 
golden ones, would have gained her the attention 
of any community. Often, in hia travels, the j 
remembrance of that enthusiastic, young face, j 
with its love-beaming eyes, had haunted him I 


unpleasantly; and the question had more than 
onoe arisen in his mind whether he had not 
thrown away happiness that was just wi thin his 
grasp. 

She was now wealthy and distinguished; he 
should gain, instead of losing, by linking his 
name with her’s; and under the influence of 
these feeUnga, he approached her as an old friend 
—fully prepared for embarrassment that would 
only endear her in his eyes. 

His vanity was wounded by her perfect self- 
poBsossion; the time was past when the name of 
Ernest Deltrieve could arouse emotions, and Bhe 
received him with a quiet indifference. Some¬ 
what mortified, he thought the whole Beene over 
on his return home: and was more than half 
persuaded that the indifference had been assumed 
to hide the intensity of her real feelings. 

Under this impression, and impeUed by his 
own involuntary admiration, he seated himself 
at his desk to write the very letter he had nearly 
written five years ago. Had he then written it, 
the whole current of Florida’s life would have 
been changed; perhaps, though, not for the better. 
Then it would have been a very easy matter for 
him—seouro that her girlish admiration could 
see in him nothing that was not perfect; now hia 
doubts caused corrections and repetitions; and it 
was with a trembling hand that he, at length, 
sealed the letter. 

And yet he thought that she could not be in¬ 
different to his representations. He had spoken 
of his love of fivo years before, now strengthened 
and improved; and he hoped to find some answer¬ 
ing echo in her own heart. He was restless, after 
he had dbspatched it, until her answer was re- 
ceived; and then, impatiently tearing it open, he 
read:. 

*‘1 do not hesitate to say that, had your letter 
been written five years ago , my answer would 
have been very different Then, I Baw only with 
the dreaming eyes of inexperienced girlhood; 
now , years have revealed much to which I had 
rather still be blind. • Then , I believed in perfec¬ 
tion—it seemed to me a thing composed of looks, 
and smiles, and fair words; now, I have learned 
to look at deeds. 

“But you, too, speak of ‘five years ago’—of 
‘love that you then experienced, now strength¬ 
ened and increased.* Your words have brought 
a smile where smiles ore not now as common as 
they onco were. Could love have waited five 
years for time to improve its flavor? and is love 
always improved by timet Is not love that waits 
to bo increased more Hke a burning taper, that, 
having reached its end, expires in darkness? 
You are deluding yourself with vain phantasies— 
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and now let mo undeceive you. You do not 
experience for me the love that you profess— 
I have not so much to awaken fotia as I had 
five years ago; I was then young and hopeful, 
and enthusiasm is more attractive, than a cold 
serenity. You find me ‘altered and improved,* 
you Bay—the improvement is five hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars, I cannot forget this, if I would— 
the fact is constantly forced upon me by others, 
as -well as yourself; and I con only say that I 
write my refusal more willingly, because I believe 
that it will infliot no deepor wound upon you than 
that of a temporary disappointment.** 

Florida had written bitterly, perhaps; but all 
the contempt she felt in her heart for such love 
as that just offered to her acceptance remained 
unexpressed. 

Ernest Deltrieve sat reading the letter over 
and over again, as though unable to believe his 
own senses. But when ho, at length, compre¬ 
hended that he had been proudly and coldly re¬ 
fused, his conscience murmured: 

“I have deserved it!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tire hollow bustle of the city seemed ever 
Binging, in a voice of melancholy sadness, the 
dirge of the Past; and Florida turned from it 
with a weary heart. Her wealth left her at 
liberty to select her own residence; and a pretty, 
quiet village, that lay, like an unseen jewel, on 
the bosom of earth, shut in by its trees and its 
hills, was chosen as a retreat. . i . 

Hero she resolved always to live—alone, but 
not lonely; the communing of her own heart, the 
companionship of books, her visits to the poor 
and lowly, with whom Bho could divide her over¬ 
flowing wealth-^thoso would abundantly lighten 
her Bolitudo. Those around her were only simple 
farmers, and they did not annoy hor with visits 
of prying curiosity; thoy saw the lady, quiet and 
sad, clinging to her voluntary imprisonment, and 
they forbore to disturb hor. 

Florida had now become acoustomed to her 

nun-like life; sho scarcely remembered that there 
could be any other—and busied herself with her 
flowers and books, in quiet indifference to, the 
world without But she was yet young; and 
sometimes, perhaps, as she gazed upon the moon¬ 
light, and felt oppressed by a sense of lonoliness, 
she thought of what life miyAf.be with one in : 
whom sho could confide; or when the summer 
wind came laden with a shower of blossoms, it j 
Beemed to bring upon its wings her youthful 
dream; and she Bighed to think that it was past. 

The only time that she emerged from her! 


solitary dwelling was on the Sabbath. The 
simple village church, with its air of quiet re. 
verence, had become beautiful in her eyes; and 
she listened, unconsciously fascinated by the deep 
tones of the voice that Sabbath after Sabbath 
gave forth the holy imaginings of a mind that 
ever turned heavenward. 

At first, the voice, like a strain of sweet, yet 
melancholy music, had attracted her in itself, 
without bringing a thought of anything beyond; 
her own trials were then too fresh in her mind 
to be interested in things around her: but the 
pleasant tones soothed her weary spirit—lulling 
her, like a tired child, asleep to all the rest. 

But gradually she came to look upon the fea¬ 
tures of the Bpeaker, and they interested her. 
The face was pale, and melancholy in its expres¬ 
sion—the dark hair threaded with silver—and, 
except the eyes, there was no indication in the 
appearance of the minister of those powers which 
riveted his listener in almost breathless attention. 
Those wonderful eyes I What a depth of expres¬ 
sion spoke in their concentrated glance. 

Florida would return home and weep, she know 
not why; those images of heaven rose in their 
calm beauty before her, and Bhe knelt to pray, 
and rose to mourn her own insensibility. 

The minister had observed bis wrapt listener; 
her earnest attention could not escape his notice; 
and the gentle face, with its upraised eyes, was 
often pictured before him as he sat alone in his 
study. She was a stranger, and it was his duty 
to visit her; why did he shrink from that first 
caUT 

He was, poor and unfriended, with nothing save 
his own talents to depend on —she was a wealthy 
widow; and yet, as he passed up the gravelled 
walk in front of her mansion, thoughts and feel¬ 
ings, which he dared not acknowledge, crowded 
into his mind, and caused his hand to tremble 
when he rang for admittance. 

Florida’s voice, too, Bpoko of emotion; there 
was a certain degree of awo connected with the 
pleasure of her visitor’s presence, and she scarcely 
trusted herself to speak. But again those deep 
tones fell upon her ear; again that voice was 
breathing forth beautiful thoughts; and, uncon¬ 
sciously, Bhe listened with the same wrapt atten¬ 
tion. 

Neither felt calmer after thatYisit; the minister 
locked himself up in his study and prayed for 
strength; and Florida gazed, that evening, upon, 
the moonlight with something of the old feelings 
of her girlhood. 

The next Sabbath the minister’s eyes were 
irresistibly drawn toward his most attentive lis¬ 
tener, whose soul-speaking eyes were upraised to 
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him as if by a spell; the next week the minister’s 
feet were irresistibly drawn to the iron gate, be¬ 
yond which lay hia earthly elyaium. Ho struggled 
with his feelings, but iu vain; like a smothered 
flame, they only burst forth the stronger; and 
with a sensation almost of delight, he listened to 
the report, which Florida herself, perhaps, had 
carefully spread, that, in the eveht of her marry¬ 
ing again, the immense wealth of which she held 
possession would pass to another. Perhaps she 
wished to try him; experience had m&de her 
cautious. 

The zmmster'B step was more elastic, now, os 
he entered the trollised porch; and two happy 
beings sat in the quiet parlor, hand clasped in 


hand—for thus were they to continue their pil¬ 
grimage. 

It was a proud and happy moment for Florida 
when she placed in her husband’s hands the pos¬ 
session of almost countless wealth. The Bmiles 
of olden time illuminated her face os she watched 
his surprise, and heard his exclamations of asto¬ 
nishment. The fetters to his genius were re¬ 
moved ; a wider field was opened to his talents; 
and he folded her to his heart with a blessing. 

She was proud to bo hailed as the minister’s 
wife; proud in tho love of a venerated husband; 
and meekly grateful that she had awoke from 
her dream to & blissful reality. 
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THE BRIDAL. 

AN OLD MAID’S STORY. 

BY A. L. 0TXS« 


, Otmj waa a great family for festival days, and 
anniversaries. Christmas, New Year’s day, and 
Thanksgiving, were all kept; and no birth-day, 
wedding day, or holy-day of any kind, was allowed 
to escape without notice. 

. What gay rogues we were, I and my brothers 
and sisters—how glad of an exouse for a frolio! 

Accordingly one merry Christmas day had been 
celebrated with all due festivities—with romps, 
and games, and presents. Toward nightfall, when 
we were all beginning to be tired of so muoh noise 
and gaiety, my sister Sophy suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Let us go to aunt Julia’s room, and sit by her 
wood fire.” 

“No,” said I, “you forget—this 1 b aunt Julia’s 
day for dressing up in her funny old white dress, 
and mamma will not have her disturbed. Beside 
I am always afraid of her on night” 
“Afraid,” cried brother Fred, “who’s afraid 
of an old silk gown? Come on, all of you, I’ll 
lead the way I” and up stairs to aunt Julia’s room 
he stalked, and Sophy, Charles, little Luoy, and I, 
timidly followed him. Fred knocked, but hearing 
no reply, boldly turned the latch and walked in;! 
the rest of us crept on tip-toe over the threshold! 
after him. But none of ns presumed to stir a 
step farther—we were struck by what we saw. 

By her bedside knelt our aunt Julia’s tall and j 
slender figure, looking ghost-like in a long white j 
satin robe, mado in a strange ancient fashion. It j 
was a garment of rich fabric, and with its short; 
waist, and sleeves, seemed such as would have : 
befitted some young bride of by-gone times; but i 
it looked strangely out of place on the form of 
our pale, sad aunt, whose usual, and familiar1 
dress almost resembled a widow’s weeds. A neck- j 
lace, and bracelets of pearls encircled a neck and j 
arms whose faultless form, and still lingering 
beauty, betrayed what must have been their love- j 
liness in the days of youth. j 

The noise of our coming caused her to rise i 
frpm her kneeling posture, and, turning, she re-! 
vealed to ua a face bathed in tears. The deep | 
sorrow of her countenance awed and impressed j 
us; we turned with one accord to leave theropm, j 
but she held out her hand to us, saying, I 

“Come in, children; you have never feared or 
shunned me, and shall , not, even on this day. i 


Come in, and sit by my fire; your gay company 
will cheer me.” 

“Dear aunt Julia,” cried little Luoy, springing 
into her arms, “why are yon so sad? and why do 
you always wear that queer frock on Christmas 
day?” 

Aunt Julia hid her face in her hands for a 
moment, and then, raising her head, said gently, 

“Would you like to know why, children?” 

We replied by an eager assent. 

Aunt Julia seated herself in her low arm-chair 
by the fire-side, and, taking little Lucy in her 
lap, made us sit down quietly near her, and then, 
after a pause, bogan. 

“It is a very sad story I am going to tell you, 
children; did I not know that I am about to leave 
you soon, I would not cloud your gay Christmas, 
but delay telling you my mournful history till. 
your older hearts could better bear to hear of 
grief and suffering. Yet after all, sorrows fall 
lighter on young hearts, and leave less trace there 
than on older ones; and, I wish to know that you 
understand me before I die, that I may be sure 
you will sometimes think with pitying love of 
ypur poor aunt Julia when she is gono. 

“Your mother and myself were the only chil¬ 
dren of a clergyman who resided in the country 
near Philadelphia. Our mother died early, but 
our ohildhood passed in unclouded happiness. 
Our father bestowed the utmost pains on our edu¬ 
cation; we both excelled in many pleasing accom¬ 
plishments, and as we grow older, we gradually 
drew round us a delightful circle of friends. I 
was the youngest, but at eighteon I had already 
found many admirors; nor were flatterers wanting 
to tell me of my personal advantages. 

“About that time a young gentleman from 
England called at our house, having letters to my 
father. He was a young man of fortune, who had 
come to the United States, not on a flying trip, 
but with the intention of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with our country, by a residence of 
some years in it At the time I first saw him he 
was residing in Philadelphia; but finding himself 
cordially welcomed to our happy home whenever 
he came, his visits beoame very frequent, and 
much of his time was spent with us. , 

“He was possessed of great manly beauty, and 
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though very young, being not more than twenty- 
two, his cultured mind was older than his years. 
As ho gravely conversed with my father; of Euro¬ 
pean politics, or American institutions, I sat 
apart and listened. I wondered at the knowledge 
and depth of thought the young politician dis¬ 
played. I glowed with hifl eloquence—I revelled 
in his wit. Day by day I understood bettor the 
deep hidden enthusiasm of his reserved nature— 
hla earnest longings for freedom—for truth—for 
goodness. In short, ere I had reason to believe ho 
had cAst & thought on mo, I had penelruted Into 
his most secret feelings—his innermost heart; 
understood-^-revered—admired—loved him. 

"I could not disguise my feelings from myself 
—I fancy no woman who really loves can, (apito 
of what novels say to the contrary)—but I was 
ashamed, and mortified at my discovery, and re¬ 
solved no human being should ever guess it. 
With stem self-dlsolpline I forbade myself tho 
pleasure of his converse; and as often as possible 
made excuses to absent myself from the room 
during his visits. 

"One afternoon, having, in pursuance of my 
new lino of conduot, left him alone with my father, 
I found myself unable to command tho nervous 
restleaanesa I felt while In the house, and strolling 
forth, I took my way toward a favoHto little 
brookside corner which I loved. On reaching it, 
tempted to self-indulgence by the perfect soli¬ 
tude of the scene, I throw myself on tho mossy 
ground and wept bitterly —it was so very hard 
for me to obey my own mandates. 

"I know not how long I had thus remained ab¬ 
sorbed in my grief, when I was aroused by a step 
close beside me. I looked up hurriedly, and saw 
Clarence standing with folded arms beforo me. 
His attitude was stem, but tho expression on hU 
features I dared not interpret. 

"Confused and agitated, I turned my face from 
his earnest gaie. I feared lest he should read \ 
my soul—ah! he had already dono bo. ! 

"The next moments were tho happiest of my ! 
life. ] 

"To you, ohildren as you are, it would be vain, | 
to speak of the blissful emotions, which filled my 
eoul, when I heard from the noblo being I had so 
hopelessly loved, that his heart had long been 
mine—that in silence—for his proud and reserved 
nature ever concealed its deepest feelings—ho had 
observed me, weighed my qualities, and finding 
in mo all his heart required, he had yielded me, 
as he Bald, ‘the deepest and strongest lovo man 
eter gave to woman.* He told me, too, that ere 
joining me that blessed afternoon, he had already 
spoken to my father and won his consent to sue 
for his daughter’s hand. 


"Oh, how happy I was—how happy I was— 
why could not those blissful days last? Why was 
I doomed to encounter that terriblo hour?—this 
gloomy future!” 

Poor fumt Julia paused, and her tears fell liko 
rain on her white satin gown, and on tho little 
sleeping Lucy’s golden hair. Wo wept, too, and 
pressed close to our gentle, sorrowing aunt; sho 
resumed— 

"Our engagement was a short one, for Clarenoe 
had received letters requiring his return to Eng¬ 
land, and he demanded tho right to take mo with 
him. It was the last of October when he first 
spoko to me of lovo—Christmas day was appointed 
for our marriage. My preparations wero neces¬ 
sarily hurried, but they were completed, and the 
wedding day arrived. 

" My dear father was to perform the ceremony, 
and ray sister waBtobe my brido’s-uiaid; our little 
parlors were gaily deoked with flowers; the guests 
j wero assembled, all was ready, but Clarence had 
| not come. 

; "I had not seen him the day before, as was 
; usual; but supposing that somo important busi- 
i ness connected with his speedy departnro for 
; Europo had detained him in tho city, I felt no 
anxiety. 

"Tho bridal hour arrived; the guests waited 
below; I eat in my room, robed as you seo me 
now, (theso pearls wore his gift for tho occasion) 
but Claronc© did not como. A visible consterna¬ 
tion was beginning to bo Apparent on tho faces 
of all around me. I never thought for a ruo- 
mont to doubt my Clarence—thank God, I nover 
doubted him—but I felt that something was 
wrong; a dread of Borne terriblo calamity op¬ 
pressed mo, and I was nearly fainting, when a 
sudden Bbarp ring of the door bell aroused me. 

‘“If that i8 a messengor, bring him hero at 
once,’ I said. 

"In a moment more, a physician from the city 
stood before me—in another, my impetuous ques¬ 
tions had wrested tho wholo truth from him. 

"Clarence had been attacked tho day beforo 
by a violent malignant fever, caught probably on 
the wharf, whither ho had been several times to 
make arrangements for our voyage. Ho was now 
dangerously, almost hopelessly ill. 

"Without a word or an instant's delay, I flew 
down Btairs, and stepped into tho oarringo which 
waited at the door; tho doctor followed. A half 
an hour of intolerable agony brought me to Cla¬ 
rence’s apartment, 

"I flew to his bedside—I took him in my arms, 

I laid his fevered head on my bosom, and then 
for tho first time I wept 

"Ho knew me, my poor Clarence, and I saw 
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his eyes rest ou my bridal garments, but ho could : atand your poor aunt Julia, and her queer ways, 
not speak. At first I waa brave and hopeful— at which you have, perhapB, sometimes laughed. 
Alas! in a few hours more I was, or «<emed, bravo You know now, why, ever on this sad anniver- 
still, but hopeless. sary, I dedicato the day to prayers and tears— 

“Let mo pass over those momenta of despair- assume my wedding robes, renew my wedding 
ing misery; enough that ore night I held in my vows, and consecrate myself anew to him. 1 * 
arms the lifeless form of him I had more than We crowded weeping round our beloved aunt 
loved—ndored. as hor voice ceased; we embraced ami tried to 

“A moment beforo ho died, recovering his comfort her. She seemed groatly moved and 
voico arid consciousness, ho took my hand, and oxoltod; her breathing was short, and her color 
with his last strength placed this ring on my went and enmo. Suddenly eho pressed her hand 
finger, spying, on h or heart, though she felt a spasm there, 

“ 1 My wife our wedding day be true to mo— and sho motioned us to romovo little Lucy. 

I should have been so to you wo shall mcot-’ As wo did so. sho roso from her oliair. and 


“It wfca otcr; but a merciful unconsciousness ■ 
which fell upon me, veilod my sorrow from me 
during tho sovoro illness with which I was 
attacked. When I began to recover my memory 
with recovering health, a dangerous fainting fit 
followed each successful effort to recall the 
dreadful past. My intellect gave way under iny 
sufferings, and for several years I woa an inmate 
of a luu*tio asylum. 

“Tiraf, however, restored me to sanity, and 
partial health. My stater, your dear mother, 
having meanwhile married happily, took mo Into 
hor peaoeful homo, and by her tender love and 
care sought to impart strength and calmuess to 
my troubled spirit Her gentlo ministrations 
have in part succeeded, but no art has ever 
sufficed to removo tho deep sadness which then 
settled on my soul. My hoalth, na you know, 
haa ever been delioato, but doath has been long 
in coming to restore me what I lost Yet during 
all thcae long years that I have waited, I havo 
been his true and faithful wlfo; ye§, that death¬ 
bed was our bridal; I wedded him there, not for 
life, but death—not for this world, but tho next.” 

Again aunt Julia paused, sho seemed absorbed 
in thought—a beautiful enthuslosm glowed on 
her face; her eyes had a strange look of inspira¬ 
tion in them, such as wo had norer soon before. 
Her cheeks, usually so pale, were flushed with a 
brilliant color; she sooracd to havo recalled her 
youth and beauty by that recital of tho past. 

After a Bbort time she broko from her roverlo, 
and again spoke— 

“Dear children, my story is done. It haa coat 
rae some pain to tell It, but I am rewarded by 
knowing, that henceforth you will better under¬ 


stood erect to her full, noble holght. 

“God bless you, my beloved children,” eho 
said, solemnly; “rejoice with mewhon I tell you 
my time is nearly como—yos, nearer than I 
thought” 

Bhe turned her face upward—her eyes woro 
raised and fixed; her whole countenance and 
figure had a look preternatural, almost sublime. 
Wo children gated at her awe-struok, wondering 
what she was about to do. 

Suddenly she stretched her* Ann* upward, 
saying in a thrilling voice of joy, 

“At last—husband—at last-out wedding day 
ha* coihe.” 

Tier eyes closed, and she would havo fallen 
backward hnd not ray brother Fred and I eaUght 
her In our arms. Greatly alarmed, we colled fo i 
help, and pressed round her Booking to revive 
hor. It was long ero we could behove that our 
dear aunt Julia had Indoed left us forever. 

Great was tho sorrow and consternation In our 
houso that Christmas night And children though 
wo were, we mournod more deoply to think that 
the tender and noblo heart whioh had now ceased 
to boat, bad nevor till that night been fully ap¬ 
preciated. Oh, if we could but have recalled her 
long enough to Bhow her how much love and re¬ 
verence wo felt for one whose sorrows had been 
so deep—whoso fidelity so unswerving. Alas! 
for the vanity of such wishes! 

Our mother, with tender sympathy, which made 
her divine what would havo been aunt Julia’s 
wilhes, caused her to bo arrayed for the grave in 
those same bridal robes—her wedding ring unre¬ 
moved from her finger, and laid her beside him 
to whom she had been so constant over. 
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THE FISHERMAN’S HAT. 


BIT THE AUTHOR OF “THE TABLET FARM,” “DORA ATHERTON,” &(J. 


The awful winter of IS— was Tery similar to 
that whioh has just passed. The newspapers 
were filled with tales of Bhipwteok and Iobs Of 
life, the: consequences of • the terrible tempests 
which swept the ocean. 

It was- toward' the > close of. the winter, one 
morning, that a little child-toddled toward a 
wild 1 bench, in one of the sea-beaten states of 
Hew England. The sky was dark and lowering, 
for the storm,' whioh* had shook the cabin all 
night, had not ^et entirely ; blown • away. The 
waves thundered on- the rocky promontory within 
right, throwing their spray often clear OTer it: 
and surged and resurged, in tumultuous flow, up 
and down the harrow strip of sand that afforded : 
a landing spot in the little bay before the flaher- 
man’soabin. ! ' 

A ‘superb Newfoundland dog accompanied the ■ 
child, now frolioking'around it, now scampering 
gaily away, and now returning again to-its little 
charge. Suddenly 'the child paused in mixed 
wonder and terror, for the rfeoeding wave had 
juBt brought to its feet, a large felt hat, which 
seemed even to its almost infant mind, not 
totally strange. The 1 dog also, on perceiving 
the hat, drew back, uttering a low Whine. 

It was at this crisis that the mother, in the 
neighboring cabin, first missed her child. She 
had left the boy, a few minutes before, sitting 
on the floor and playing with the Newfoundland. 
But happening now to look np from her work, 
ahe gave «i alight scream to see the child missing, 
ahd rushing to -the door heard simultaneously 
the melanoholy whine of the dog. As the spot, 
to which her little one had gone, was invisible 
from where she stood, the worst apprehensions 
took possession of her, and she rushed frantically 
toward the shore, shrieking, “my child, my ohild, 
oh! God, is my child to be lost too.” 

For, in truth, she had been all the morning. In 


a state bordering on distraction. Her husband, 
who was a fisherman, had been absent for two 
days, a period far longer than he had intended: 
and the frightful gale, which had raged for the 
last twenty-four hours, rendered the cause of 
this delay only too clear. During the preceding 
night she had not slept a moment; indeed had 
not even undergone the mookery of going to bed; 
but keeping a light burning at a window that 
could bo seen out at sea, had watched and prayed 
through all; the weary hours. Often, in the mo¬ 
mentary lulls of the gale, she had cheated her¬ 
self into' the.'fancy that Bhe heard the hallo of 
her husband: and more than once had actually 
flown to the door to admit him. But when 
morning broke at lust, without bringing him, she 
had given up the hope of ever-seeing him again, 
wHe will never, never come book,” she said. 
“If his boat had lived, he would have been hero 
before this.” As she thus spoke, her child, woke 
by her heart-broken aCoenta, began to cry. She 
snatched it from its cradle, covered it with kisses, 
and bursting into tears, sobbed, “poor orphan, 
you have no one but mother now, no one else, no 
one else.” 

-When she miwed her ohild, therefore, and 
heard the melancholy whine of the dog, the 
conviction flashed across her that the little one 
had wandered to {he-beach, and been carried 
away by a breaker. So, with the shriek, and 
exclamation we have described, she rushed to 
the shore. 

It took but a moment to traverse the space 
between her and the water, and : to catch the boy 
in her arms. It was not until she had done this, 
that she perceived the water-sOaked hat at her 
feet, at which the dog was now gating, with'a 
low cry of grief and recognition. 

She almost let the child fait Indeed, only 
the instinct of the mother saved the boy, for she 
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Bank at once on the wet Band, with a groan, her 
eyes fixed, in a glassy stare, on the hat, and on 
a bit of a boat’s mast and sail, that had been 
washed np with it. For well she knew the bat¬ 
tered hat to be her husband’s, the very hat whioh 
she herself had placed on his head, two dayB 
before, when he bade her farewell. 

Sense and feeling left her, indeed, for a while. 
How long she lay there, she never knew. Bnt 
she waa roused, at last, by the cry of her child, 
and r.revered to find the dog pulling at her 
dress, for the advancing tide was almost at her 
feet She rose, and, taking up the hat reverently, 
moved Blowly toward the cottage. 

The day wore on. The sun finally succeeded 
in breaking through the clouds, and all without 
doors was bright: but nothing brought comfort 
to the heart of the widow. Seated in a low 
rocking-chair, ehe remained, for hours, in a Btate 
of stupor, from which she was only aroused by 
the cries of her child, when the little one woke 
from its slumbers. Or, with the boy in her arms, 
she would pace the cabin floor, murmuring wild 
words to soothe him to sleep. Occasionally she 
would pause, and look out of the window. But 
she saw not the golden sunshine, nor the bright 
waters: all seemed to her blaok; for the blank 
despair of her heart communicated its own hue 
to everything in Nature. 

The cottage was situated nearly a mile from 
any other human habitation, and therefore it is 
no wonder that, for hours, she was alone. Bui a 
little village lay on a larger bay, around the pro¬ 
montory, and as her husband was in the habit of 
visiting it frequently, she began to t hink, as 
night fell, that it was singular his long absenoe 
was nnnotioed, and that no one had oome to in¬ 
quire what was the matter. At this thought, 
whioh increased her feeling of loneliness and 
despair, she eat down, and began rooking herself 
to and fro, weeping wildly, and apostrophising 
by turns her dead husband, and the ehild Bhe 
held on her lap, and who gated up at her, in 
terrified silence, with his large blue wandering 
eyes. 

“Ohl” she Bobbed, “if I had bnt known it 
was the last time I was to see him. Father 
Almighty,” and Bhe raised her face, in agonised 
pleading, to heaven, “give him baok to me but 
for an hour—only for one hour! Or, if that 
oannot be, let me see his dear faoe, even though 
In death.” Here a gust of weeping, that shook 
her figure as a hurrioane shakes a tree, oon- 
vulsed her for a while. When it had passed, 
she addressed her ohild, but in the same frantio 
strain. “Poor orphaned one,” she said, gating 
sadly at him, “you will never know what a father 1 


is. Bnt you will recall to me,” she added, strain¬ 
ing him to her breast, “that father; for you have 
his eyes, bless God for that! Ohl darling, dar- 
ling, you are the only comfort left me. If it was 
not for you, I should pray to die. But I must 
live to take oareof you, dear, dear little orphan." 
And she almost smothered it with wild kissea 
I Lost in this, her first grief, she bad not observed 
I that somebody from the village was at last ap- 
| proachlng. As she spoke these last words, the 
visitor had even gained the oottage door, and his 
broad shadow fell directly across her, though 
without her being aware of his presence. But 
the ohild, looking over his mother’s shoulder, be¬ 
held the intruder; and his face instantly lost its 
half wondering, half terrified expression: while 
he stretched his little arms out, and springing 
up, began to orow gleefully. Simultaneously the 
dog, whioh had been slumbering on the hearth, 
started up as if some mysterious influence had 
roused him, and with a joyful bark, sprang, at 
one bound, upon the intruder. 

“Down, Carlo, down," oried a cheerful, manly 
voioe. “Ahl Johnny, you know father, do yout 
Why, Hetty, dearest," added the speaker, as the 
startled woman sprang up with a shriek, drawing 
her into his arms, “you didn’t think I was lost, 
did youf There, don’t look at me as if I was a 
ghost—you frighten me—I came near being one, 

I know. Why, I deolare, if she hasn’t gone off 
into a dead faint” 

It was, indeed, as he said. After one long, 
almost incredulous gase into her husband’s face, 
her nerves, so long strained to their utmost ten¬ 
sion, gave way, and ehe would have Alien to the 
floor if his stout arm had not fortunately sup¬ 
ported her. 

An hour later, while the wife bustled about to 
prepare supper, the husband, holding the child 
in his arms, told how he had been resoued. It 
waa a broken story, it is true, for sometimes the 
crowing of the child, who seemed boride himself 
with delight, interrupted the narrator, and some¬ 
times the tearful questions of the wife as she 
paused in her labors. 

“Ton see," he said, “when the craft was cap- 
siied, I thought all was over: and, as I went 
down, my last thought, Hetty, was on you and 
the boy.” Here his voioe grew husky. But 
clearing it, with a brave effort, he went on. “I 
came up, at last; however, and the first thing I 
saw was an oar, which I elutched. And now I 
began to have some hops of life. I had been 
making for the bay, carrying everything I dared, 
when I went over: and I knew, though the night 
was the darkest I ever saw, that I oouldn’t be fhr , 
at sea. At last, after fighting for an hour with 
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the waves, I saw a light looming tip ahead. I 
halloed, again, and then again. The third time I 
iras answered. The light now came down toward 
me, and I saw a fishing smack, Immediately, shoot 
oat of the gloom.” 

After a moment, he resumed. ^Well—there, 
don’t cry, Hetty—I was soon on board. The 
isnaok made port, at her harbor, some dozen 
miles down the coast, this morning; and I came 
home as fast as possible, fearing yon might be 
alarmed. Bnt I little thought that the tide had 
swept my hat, and part of my poor old craft, to 


my own door. It was no wonder you believed 
me lost.” 

What a contrast was that happy night at the 
cottage, to the one which had preceded it. To 
this day, though many years have passed, its 
anniversary is celebrated religiously. And the 
tears of the wife still fall, as the husband, at 
evening worship, returns thanks for the mercy 
which once saved him from “the deep waters,” 
or begs that He, “who holds the waters in the 
hollow of His hand,” will succor those “who go 
down to the sea in ships.” 
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JTARG A BE T NESBITT'S ST BAT A G E toy 

Or, a new love test. 


BY B. W. 

Pbstty Margaret Nesbitt had two unexcep¬ 
tionable lovers; and Badly /puzzled was she to 
choose between them—at least bo she pretended, 
as she gravely debated their respective merits, 
with her cousin and oonfidant, Phoebe Field. 
Certainly if she had a preference, she kept hep, 
secret well guarded. 

A tall, handsome girl was Hargaret-r-wpU 
formed and graceful. Full of mischief and 
spirit, she delighted in a.frolic or a jest, and 
some there were,who, judging her merely by. 
some of the mad freaks in which she had been 
engaged, held her to ^e but a thoughtless, giddy 
girl. Yet the friends who knew her beBt, dis¬ 
covered beneath her merry humor, a fund of 
plain, good sense, and true; fueling, which won 
her both respect and love. 

One evening, after returning from a party, 

where she had met both aspirants for her favor, 
Margaret'eat thoughtfully By the fire in her 
dreBsing-room, her little white slippered feet 
resting on the fender, and for the hundredth 
time debated the merits of her twti lovers with 
cousin Phoebe. 

“You see, Phoebe,” Bbe oontinued, gravely, 
knitting her brow with an air of great perplexity, ; 
“ ekoh has hia advantaged. Hamilton Myers has 
so much talent—is so handsome—of such a good 
family—and withal flatters me so charmingly, 
that I find him—very agreeable; on the other 
hand, though Winthrop North talks so much less, 
and lets me fairly pine and pout for a compli¬ 
ment, there is something so open, genial, and 
manly about him, that I think I. like him almost, 
or quite as well as Mr. Myers.” 

“Mr. Myers is far the handsomest,’' said 
oousin Phoebe. j 

“I don’t know about that,” returned Mar¬ 
garet, quickly—“Mr. North Has the most manly 
and expressive faco, and I never did care for 
regular features. Yet, as you say, Mr. Myers 
would.' be thought the handsomest, and he cer¬ 
tainly docs n\ake himself very agreeable. After 
talking with him : half aip hour, I began to feel 
that my old notion that I; am pretty muoh like 
other people, is all a mistake. He seems so 
-assured of my infinite superiority, that he almost 
ouooeed* in bringing me to the same agreeable 


DKVlll. 

! conclusion.. Heigh-ho—I do vfish.i could de- 
| cide.” 

| “Then you are not in love with either?” asked 
[Phoebe, a little annoyed by her friend’s unro- 
; mantio Indeoision. 

! \ t*Nqt a bit, cousin—and what is more, I intend 
! to keep myself heart-whole, at least till I ascer- 
l.taip^Mch uf my admirers loves me most worthily 
[ and sincerely. I wish I knew of some way to 
I test:the tpiestion.” 

“I heard of a pose a few.days ago, where the 
strength of a husband’s affection was severely 
tried,” said Phoebe. “My friend, Mrs. 0-—, 
had the small-pox during her husband’s absence 
from home. Knowing herself to be fti^Jfnlly 

disfigured—not a vestige left of her firmer 
! beauty, she looked forward with dread to hia 
j return, fearing his feelings toward her might 
| undergo a change. But I hear that on the con- 

• trary, he seems more attached to her than ever, 
j and seeks by a thousand little oares and atten- 
i dons, to show her that her misfortune has but 
; made her moro dear to him.” 

Tears rose in Margaret’s dear hatle eyes at 
| her Triend’s recital. 

j “That is true love,” she cried, with enthu- 
| siasm—“it'is 'io that I want to bd loved; I <&re 
[ little for the affection which springs from mere 

• admiration of beauty. Oh, Phoebe, if I could bui 
j meet with such love— such a lover! Phoebe, I’m 

in love with your friend’s husband!” She rose 
aa she epoke, and began to lay aside her party 
i habiliments, in preparation for bed: and so the 
; friends parted for the night. 

On the morrow Margaret woke with a strange 
oppression in her head, a pain in her faoe, and ft 
stiff neok; it was evident she had caught a severe 
cold at the party the night before. 

Though feeling very miserable, she rose, and 
began to dress. Going to the glass to arrange 
her hair, she was shocked at the image it pre¬ 
sented to her. The disproportionate swelling of 
one cheek had entirely destroyed the Air oval 
of her face; her eyes were dull and languid, and 
the color had fled from her oheeka to find a 
lodging-place in her nose. While she was sflD 
gazing at herself iff consternation, Phoebe entered 
thtfroom. 
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Margaret drew her attention: to her own rueful 
free in the mirror, exclaiming— 

“Did you ever eee such a fright?” 

Thoebe burst out laughing, and answered em¬ 
phatically— 

“NeverI Ob, Maggy, if your lovers could 
but see ydu inow, what a fine chance to test the 
strength of their affection I” 

She spoke in the merest jest, but the idea 
seemed to take hold of Margaret’s miml. A wild 
project had entered her head, which she was 
determined to carry out. Cousin Phoebe was 
easily persuaded to enter into her plan, and 
become chief older and abetter therein. 

For about two weeks Margaret’s cold, which 
was a very severe one, confined her to her room; 
during this time Phoebe occasionally saw, and 
replied in person to the inquiries of the two 
anxious lovers, who, on hearing of Miss Nesbitt’s 
illness, daily called to ascertain the state of her 
health. I am sorry to say that Phoebe, with 
wanton cruelty, and little regard for truth, con¬ 
stantlyrepresented that illness to be of the most 
seriotftature, and the daily visits of two physi¬ 
cians gave confirmation to her statements. 

In course of time, however. Miss Nesbitt was 
pronounced convalescent Both lovers heard the 

good tidings with great apparent delight, and 
on the following day, Mr. Myers entrusted to 

Phoebe’s care the following note—to be conveyed 

to her cousin—he waiting for an answer. 

“Chabmno Miss Nxsbiti^-I have suffered 
unspeakable anxiety on your account. When 
may I hope to see you? I am impatient to 
whisper to you a seoret which has long hovered 
on my lips. Dearest Margaret, can you not 
divine it? 

“Grant me an interview at once, I beeeeoh 
yon. Ever most faithfully yours, 

Hamilton Mtbbs.” 

Margaret returned for answer the following 
hurried lines— 

“I will see you this evening at half past eight 
o’clock—but prepare yourself to find me much 
changed by my illness.” 

It was already late when these words wero 
written, and but an'hour was allowed to our 
heroine to prepare her toilet to receive her lover. 
It was commenced;at' once, and it must be con¬ 
fessed was rather A singular one. - 

In the first place;-she' withdrew all her rich, 
dark hair from her face, and hid it beneath a 
close fitting osp, snob as sometimes disfigures 
ladles when some misfortune or illness, compels 
them to have the hair shaved from thd*nead. 


Next ft loose wrapper- of unbecoming style, 
and of a make which concealed the figure, was 
donned. So for had the toilet proceeded, when 
Phoebe entered the room; staring at the odd 
figure before her, she laughed long and merrily. 

“You fright! you Medusa!” she cried, “you 
are enough to BCare away the crows, let alone 
your lovers! Never fear but your triok will 
succeed.” 

“I have not yet done,” cried Margaret, laugh¬ 
ing as heartily aa her friend. “Pray get me a raw 
beet root from the kitchen—I have my saffron 
leaves here.” 

The beet was soon produced, and Margaret 
proceeded amid peals of laughter from both her¬ 
self and cousin, to dye the tip of her nose a dark, 
red with the beet juice, ahd to stain her pearly 
teeth yellow by ohewing a few leaves of saffron. 
She next produced a small green patch, which 
she placed over one eye, as though she had. had 
tho misfortune to lose it through her illness, and 
her toilet was complete. When we add, however, 
that she was still pole from her late indisposition, 
and her face yet slightly disfigured by the swel¬ 
ling which had not entirely subsided, the reader 
will have no difficulty in 'roalixing that she did 
look, as Phoebe fiaid, like a perfect fright 

Before this unique toilet was entirely made, a 
ring at the door announced the arrival of the im¬ 
patient lover. 

Margaret delayed to have one more hearty 
laugh with her cousin, and then proceeded de¬ 
murely down stairs. As she opened the parlor 
door, Mr. Myers sprang forward to meet her. 
He gained the middle of the room, and then stood 
as if spell-bound. 

Margaret advanced with grave Belf-possesaion, 
and extended her hand. 

The courtly Mr. Myers had not even presence 
of mind enough to take it 

“You find me greatly changed,” said Margaret, 
in a tone of concern, (she was something of an 
actress, and fully equal to the part she had un¬ 
dertaken,) “I see you are shocked—I thought I 
had prepared you for the alteration in my ap- 
pcarancel Did you not receive my note this 
afternoon?” 

“No-^-yes—I don’t know,” began Mr. Myers, 
so much confbsed that he did not know what ho 
was Baying. He was engaged in now glancing 
furtively at the gorgon before him, and then 
looking hastily away. At last partial self-pos¬ 
session returned to him. He soiled his hat,stam¬ 
mering something about his time being abort, and 
took leave. ' • • • . . . n 

“I trust you will not go till you have told me 
the seoret you were so anxious-to-communicate,” 
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said Margaret, mischievously, managing to cut 
off his retreat to the door. “ It is not late—pray 
return and make me the confidence yon desired.” 

Poor Mr. Myere looked really alarmed. 

“Not to-night—not to-night,” he exclaimed, 
hurriedly, trying to effeot an exit, and finding 
his attempts were frustrated by Margaret’s 
manoeuvres. *‘It was a mere trifle—quite a 
mistake—any other time will do.” And at last 
gaining the door by a swift and dexterous move¬ 
ment, he fairly fled before the advancing Medusa, 
who still pertlnaoionaly urged the revelation of 
the promised secret. 

As the hall door closed on him, Margaret’s 
merry peals of laughter brought her cousin to 
her side, and the whole late scene was faithfully 
rehearsed for Phoebe’s amusement. While the 
merriment of the giddy girls was at its height, 
and Margaret was just showing how Mr. Myers 
tried to dodge her at the door, another ring an¬ 
nounced another visitor. 

“There! that is surely Winthrop North—your 
other admirer,” cried Phoebe. 

Margaret’s laughter suddenly died away; she 
grew very pale, and turned to fly precipitately to 
her own room. Thither she went, only pausing 
on tho Btaira long enough to deoide by the sound 
of his footsteps, that it was indeed Mr. North. 
Phoebe followed her. 

In vain Margaret endeavored to affect the 
continuance of her late merry humor. Her un¬ 
controllable agitation reveale'd even to the un¬ 
suspecting Phoebe, that the question she was 
now about to test, was to her a far different one 
from the last. Perceiving this, she sought to 
divert her friend from her intention. But Mar¬ 
garet was determined to carry her whim out— 
saying, “If it was fair for the one, it is fair for 
the other—the love is worthless that will not bear 
my test” She desired Phoebe, however, to go 
down and see Mr. North, inform him of her in¬ 
tention of receiving his visit, and prepare him 
for a change in her appearance. 

Phoebe soon returned from her errand, and 
then Margaret, gathering up her fortitude and 
oomposure, descended the Btaira. 1 

Notwithstanding the amusement she had de¬ 
rived from Mr. Myers’ precipitate retreat, its 
lesson had not been lost upon her; she trembled 
for the result of her wild stratagem, for though 
unoonfessed to all, even to herself, the seorct of 
her heart now revealed itself to her, by the tumult 
which agitated her bosom when she thought of 
how much she had staked on that venture. 

On reaching the parlor door, she paused with 
her hand on the ‘ look—she wished for one 
moment more to calm the beatings of her heart, 


; but while Bhe yet lingered, the look turned be- 
! neath her hand, and Winthrop North stood before 
i her face to face. 

Involuntarily, Margaret sought to conceal her 
disfigured countenance in her hands, but Bhe was 
too late, Mr. North had seen alL 
With a tenderness, such as he had never yet 
manifested toward her, he drew her arm within 
his nnd led her to a sofa—telling her of the 
nnxiety he had felt during her illness, and of his 
thankfulness and joy in her recovery. Other 
words he said of still tenderer import, but Mar¬ 
garet scarce understood—scarce dared listen to 
them; she was saying to herself over and over 
again—” He has not yet seen me— he will change 
when he sees me!” So entirely had her feelings 
entered into the situation she had assumed, that 
she actually forgot that she was playing a part 
The blessed words she dared not accept as 
her’s, were still falling on her ear, and at last 
she exclaimed in desperation— 

“ Stay—you have not yet—looked at me. I am 
greatly ohanged. Pray—pray know the worst” 
It is true that hitherto, from a motive of deli¬ 
cacy, Winthrop had refrained from looking at 
Margaret’s altered face; but he now turned his 
eyes full upon her, saying in his oordial, manly 
way— 

“Margaret, there is no worst to me, where you 
are concerned. Change—alter as you may, yon 
will ever to be me best— dearest. Do not weep, 
my love—your faoe, though it was pleasant to 
look upon, did not gain my affections; they were 
won by something better—your noble, generous 
nature, which is still left you, and of which no 
misfortune can deprive you. Dear Margaret, 
tell me that I have not loved in vain.” 

But Margaret was unable to Bpeak, so violently 
was she weeping—happy, blissful tears they were, 
but they compelled her to fly from the apartment 
to regain her composure. 

On reaching her own room, however, she lost 
not a moment in flinging from her the disguises 
which disfigured her. The red disappeared from 
her nose, the yellow from her teeth, and the 
patch from her eye in a marvelously short Bpaoe 
of time. Her rich, beautiful hair was released 
from the ugly cap, and folded Bimply round her 
elegantly formed head. A white robe replaced 
the shapeless wrapper; excitement had brought 
a bright color to her oheeks; but the tears were 
yet sparkling in her clear brown eyes, as she 
reappeared before her lover. 

Winthrop North was pacing up and down the 
room when she entered; Bhe approached him 
nnpejrceived, and laying her hand on his arm, 
looked up in his face. 
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Winthrop tamed and gaxed at her in astonish- 
ment Never had she looked bo perfectly lovely. 
Tears and smiles—tenderness and merriment 
were straggling for mastery in her bright face. 

“Forgive me, Winthrop,” she said, in a low, 
sweet voice, fall of tenderness—“forgive me a 
jest—too serious, perhaps—but one I can never 
regret, since it has. revealed to me how manly 
and generous is the love of a truly noble heart 
How glad I am not to be obliged to accept the 
sacrifice you showed yourself bo capable of 
making, since at best, I am not worthy of such 
love m yours.” 


M Mr. North’s circumstances were Bach as to 
justify his immediate marriage, and as there was 
no reason for his engagement with our heroine 
being kept a secret, it was soon very generally 
known; and, as is usual, mode the topic of much 
conversation for a day or two. 

Hamilton Myers, among others, was disoussing 
the subject the morning after the engagement 
“came out” He was standing with a group of 
young men at the corner of the street, and had 
jnst said, 

“Well, I wish North joy of his bargain, for I 
can attest, from ocular demonstration, that the 
late pretty Miss Nesbitt is at present a perfect 
fright—a mere wreck. I tremble when I think 
of the escape I have myself had—for I was 
nearly caught, I assure you. Never saw any 
body so much changed by an illness in my life— 
why Bhe has lost all her teeth, and her hair, 


and one eye; her nose was as red as an old 
toper’s, and her Birin the color of a dandelion— 
she looked like a caricature of one of the witches 
in Macbeth. ’Pon honor, I feel dike a man who 
has but just escaped being caught and eaten by 
an ogress.” 

80 far had Myers volubly proceeded in his 
description, when one of his companions touched 
him—he turned, and saw, close beside him, Miss 
Nesbitt leaning on her lover’s arm, and looking 
more beautiful than he had ever seen her. 

Mr. North had delayed her a moment to speak 
to an old friend of hiB, whom he recognized in 
the group, and while he waa doing so, Margaret 
had time to say to Myers, with a malicious smile, 
her bright eyes dancing with merriment, 

“I fear it is too late for you to confide your 
secret to me, Mr. Myers, but perhaps with my 
resemblance to witches, I am also endowed with 
enough of their attributes to divine what it might 
have been, had not fortune rescued you from the 
hands of the «ogress.’ And henceforth you will 
know how to beware of witches and ogresses.” 

Leaving the discomfited and puzzled Mr. 
Myers, (whose brains on this subject have never 
cleared) to reply as he beat can to the indignant 
queries of his companions as to the meaning of 
the representations he had been making them, 
and to solace himself as well as he is able, for 
having lost the hope of obtaining the sweetest 
and prettiest girl in the city for a wife, we take 
our leave of him, as well as of our happy heroine, 
and the lover who so nobly stood the love-lost. 
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SEVENTEEN AND THIRTY-SEVEN. 


BT TB 


Such ft hird’s-nest of a room 1 Why one glance 
Into that delightful snuggery was enough to steal 
the heart of any bachelor liting—no matter how 
cross and crabbed he might be—even without a 
Bight at its ocoapant. Though the possessor of 
that gem of a boudoir with all its olegant trifles 
and luxuries—to say nothing of the six lace 
flounces on her light silk skirt, and the wreath 
of blue com flowers in her blonde head-dress— 
was an item by no means to be passed over in 
silenoe. 

Very pretty looked Mrs. Jenny Dorwent as she 
leaned back in her pm-ple fauteuil , with her 
favorite pug reposing on a footstool at her feet— 
she hod a fondness for doge—and turned the 
rings upon her white, plump fingers round and 
round, with the air of one absorbed in deep, yet 
ploaaant thought. 

Veiy bewitching too she woe, with that pecu¬ 
liar manner whioh it is given to widows only to 
attain, and the soft lamp-light stealing through 
rose colored shades, and restoring to her yet 
rounded cheek the bright, delicious bloom of 
early youth. A very sensible woman was she, 
and like a prudent widow of thirty-seven—not a 
day older, no matter what Mrs. Stubbs across the 
way might whisper—abhorred the unrefined glare 
of Bhadoless luminaries. 

For at least tho one hundredth time, she picked 
up a little note lying on tho table before her, and 
glanced over tho bold, masculine-looking lines, 
with a soft, birdio laugh, which, in spite of her 
efforts, would end in a sigh. Like all of her sox, 
the fair relict of Joseph Derwent, banker, had 
wandered through a little romance entirely un¬ 
connected with tho aforesaid Josoph. Derwent, a 
fat, asthmatic old prim! Bat long before had 
she given up her pet dream for connubial felicity 
with a creature who looked like a bale of wad- 
ding stuffed to repletion frith groen turtlo sonp. 

Let us unravel the little mystery which had 
been tied up in old Time’s bundle of relics, to 
grow musty along with divers other heart his¬ 
tories; and whioh Mrs. Jenny flattered herself 
that she had bestowed her last thought upon— 
though there she was somewhat mistaken—but 
no matter. 

Ten—Lord bless me, is it possible!—twenty 
years ago, our heroine was seventeen, and like 


E LXX. 


any other chit just let loose from the thraldom 
of boarding-aohool, ready to make herself ohief 
character in any sentimental episode which might 
turn up in her way. 

Where she first met Pomfret Leniter I am 
unable to say, and with that we have nothing to 
do, it is the tequiture to that important or un¬ 
important—according as one believes in Fate— 
which concerns us. But speedily a flirtation of 
the most desperate kind sprung up between them, 
and one night at a military ball where Jenny 
danced all her partners down—amid the intoxi¬ 
cation of waltzing and flowers, the gilt-buttoned 
lieutenant drew from her a frank avowal—you 
all know the rest, I can’t stop to be sentimental! 
Home went Jenny, congratulating herself on 
being that fortunate specimen of feminity, an 
engaged young lady, and dwelling on the perfec¬ 
tion of her lover—all the while stabbing the toilet 
cushion with her pins as mercilessly as if she 
delighted in the operation. 

But alas! the <( best laid schemes of mice and 
men aft gong agee,” or as Viola more poetically 
expressed it—“The course of true love did never 
yet run smooth,” and Jenny found her fate no 
exception to the general rule. The very next 
day, while pole and pensive—she thought from 
tho effects of first passion, though a wiser person 
would have set it down to the oyster-soup—it 
was revealed to her by her watchful mother that 
she was to marry Joseph Derwent. Poor Jonny! 
Of course she wept and vowed she wouldn’t— 
what else could any girl do under tho circum¬ 
stances? 

“A fat, gouty, old primp l Marry him indeed!” 
and then she wept again; but mamma stood the 
pelting of the summer shower with a degree of 
firmness worthy of a better cause, and when night 
came, re-echoed her determination with tones 
unchanged as the chime of a bell from morn till 
eve. What remained for Jenny but to reveal the 
secret of her betrothal with as much solemnity 
as if she had been communicating the fact that 
a clandestine marriage had taken place. 

“Fudge 1” said mamma, when the daughter 
vowed with a tragic air, imitated from Fanny 
Kemble, “that she would live and die true to”— 
sob—“to her”—sob—sob—“own Pomfret!” 

“Up go her colors,” cried uncle Phil, the sailor. 
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"The deuce’s in the girl, she's a perfect water- 
spout,” 

Hr*/{Antrim reminded her that eren affection 
oannot exist long if it has nothing but itself to 
feed on, and quoted Keats, the muff— 

“Lore in a hut, with water and a crust, 

Is—Heaven preserve us—cinders, ashes, dust”— 

or* would have done so, only she never read 
poetry, though her daughter did, 

’Well, the.consequences were, that after much 
useless, shedding of salt water, and many heart* 
breaking vows and protestations, back to his post 
went the lieutentant, and up to the altar went 
Jenny with the banker, while mamma stood by, 
piously arrayed in lavender satin, receiving with 
» Smile, whose Badness did her infinite credit, the 
congratulations of her friends, who all whispered 
among themselves—‘‘The luck of some folks 1” 
We will pasa over the interlude of her married 
life |n the silenoe it best deserves. She had laid 
her banker in the family vault, from whence, 
according to common-place philosophers, he was 
exhaling in the form of noxious gases to poison 
the air for his not inconsolable partner. Very 
ungrateful in the old fellow—when she got him 
under the ground, why couldn't he lie there quiet I 
Whether Jenny's grief survived the hum-drum 
existence she led for eighteen years—a dinner 
party to the same prosy six old bachelors and 
plumed dowagers every Thursday, followed regu¬ 
larly by long whist in the evening, without even 
the consolation of knowing that her partner was 
dishonest—I cannot say. Bat if each was the 
case, Buffering certainly agreed with her, for 
during those long years she was so quietly vege¬ 
tating, she, once slender as a sylph, increased to 
more pounds avoirdupois, than we core to men¬ 
tion. And nbw, we have arrived at the point 
where we laid down the thread of our narrative, 
but let us “return to our muttons.” 

The fair widow was reading again the dainty 
note, over which Bhe had puzzled so long before 
opening—true to her sex even then, for she was 
bo busy wondering who it could bo from, that she 
quite forgot how easily her curiosity might be 
satisfied, by just breaking the seal. 

Ab this billot is the hinge on which our story 
rests, we give it here without apology. 

“Has Jenny Lantrlm wholly forgotten the 
memories of a life gonetyf I would fain hope 
not, therefore am I writing these lines. Twenty 
yean since we have met! 1 Twenty years since 
you wept tha last tears of parting on my bosom 
ere they m^e you the bride of another. I think 
of you only as when T last saw you, with eyes 
speaking such sweet tales, and those long ourls 


falling round the waist this arm has so. often 
encircled. But let jue not brood over these 
memories, though they have comprised the sum 
of my existence during these lonely years ainoe 
we parted. I am not married, Jenny—can you 
guess why?—and it is to ask permission to visit 
you, that I am now writing. 

“If I receive no answer to this note, I shall 
know that you grant me leave, and shall, there¬ 
fore, be at your house this evening. . 

“As of yore—and well you know how that was. 

Yours, Pomjrbt Denote. ” 

That was the letter which had slightly dis¬ 
composed the pretty reliefs usual calm demeanor, 
and during the slow hours of that day had she 
been turning leaves in the long-dosed book o( 
her past. / 

Strange to say, she thought of her old lover 
only as he was when they parted—a tall, straight, 
graceful youth, with perhaps six hairs in his 
moustache—and such a figure she quite expected 
to see now. 

Many times during every hour did sho glance 
at the clock, and marveled that “the wheels of 
time worked heavily.” At last it beat right. 
Suddenly the door was flung open—a tall, ereot 
man, his air decidedly, military—was ushered 
unannounced into the room. 

The widow Btarted up. She had not heard 
the door-bell, and expecting no visitor but her 
former flame, was naturally astonished at the 
apparition which appeared before her. The gen¬ 
tleman Beemed to share her feelings of surprise 
and embarrassment, and bowed without spooking 
in return to her slight gesture of courtesy. 

“I beg pardon,” he Baid, still standing in the 
centre of the room, “but I expeoted to gee Miss 
Jenny Lantrim—I suppose I should Bay,” and he 
smiled and colored, “Mrs. Derwent.” 

That voice! how natural it Bounded—could it 
bo? Oh, impossible, her nameless guest was 
forty-five at least 

“I am Mrs. Derwent,” she said, in a rather 
faltering tone. 

“ Tout I don’t wish to seem rude, but it can't 
be.” 

“Perhaps you know best,” returned she, with 

a slight acerbity; “pray, may I take the liberty 

of inquiring your name?” 

“Certainly—Colonel Deniter.” 

The lady sank baok in her chair perfectly 
aghast; the officer stood regarding her with a 
very puzzled expression on his countenance. The 
silence last several moments, then the widow’s 
natural love of fun overpowered every other 
emotion, and screaming out— 

“Hiesa my soul, the man is bald!" laughed 
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until the tears ran down her cheeks, and then 
Bhe wiped them off, and laughed again. The 
gentleman all the while standing erect as one of 
tho pillars to her mantel. 

“You are very merry, ma’am; I see nothing 
so amusing,” 

“Oh, you don’t?—well, there isn’t, only—I am 
Jenny Lantrim. Hal hat” 

It was too much for human nature, there was 
no use to be sentimental, and the colonel just sat 
down and laughed as hard as she did. Between 
them both they made such an uproar that the 
pug was roused from his slumber, and added his 
shrill bark to the general tumult. By the time 
he was quieted, their nerves became more com¬ 
posed, and all embarrassment haring been rubbed 
off during their caohinatory trial, they seated 
themselves to look things in the face as they 
really were. 

“I expected to see a young girl," said he. 

“And I a lieutenant of twenty-two,” returned 
she. 


“Onlya scarted oolonel of forty-five!’* sighed 
the officer. 

“And a fat woman of thirty-seven,” whispered 
the widow. Then she smiled—was she thinking 
that “Mrs. CoLLeniter” would look well on a 
wedding card? There’s much in a name, Mias 
Juliet Capulei to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Of course the gentleman contradicted her asser¬ 
tion; and when she looked at him again, he didn’t 
seem so very old after alL They plunged at onoe 
into old recollections, the hoars flew unheeded 
by, and when the prim maid entered with the tea- 
things unbidden, Mrs. Jenny was just snatching 
her plump hand'from the military gentleman’s 
grasp. The cheek nearest him wore too deep a 
color for a shadow from the lamp—probably he 
had been communicating some important army 
secret. Of course he staid to tea, and the long 
and short of it was, that thenceforth poor png 
was forced to divide his kisses and caresses with 
the epauletted stranger, a state of things by no 
means pleasing to his dogship’B feelings. 
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THE SLEDDING PARTY. 

BY A. Is. OTIS. 


Sixty yews ago, -when mnny of tho citizens of 
Boston, now most noted for their intelligence, 
enterprise and Wealth, were farmers sons, doing 
farm-work, or cabin-boys in merchant vessels; 
sixty years ago, there was a generation of stirring, 
vigorous hearts, to whom action, energetic action, 
was as great a necessity as the breath of their 
nostrils. They could work all day to earn their 
bread from the atony soil of Now England, and 
then, on those evenings when they wore not 
studying, (perhaps Greek or Latin, perhaps more 
practical branches) thoy would put on snow-shoes, 
and walk ten miles to dance all night at a quilt- 
ipg party. 

It was a bright evening, when the crisp snow 
reflected back the moonlight in undiminished 
brillianoy, and even the rabbit track could be 
seen down tho corn-field, when tho shadows be¬ 
hind the stones were clear azure, and tho gate¬ 
posts looked like two drowsy Mussulmon, with 
white turbans in danger of falling off, that four 
of Farmer Maule’s stalwart sons Btretchcd their 
long limbs under the supper-table, from which 
even they had not been able to clear its load of 
hasty pudding and pumpkin pies, asking, “What 
was the fun to-night?” 

“Can’t tho boys do without fun till Thanks¬ 
giving is over? Rest till Thursday and you’ll be 
tho fresher for a frolic,” suggested tho mother, 
from the huge chimney, where after swinging 
out tho Jong black crane, she Lad been dipping 
water from the boiler to wash the tea-things. 

“Mother,” cried Jack, “two days without fun 
would be the death of me!” 

“Don’t go out to-night, boys,” rejoined tho 
mother. “Are not the girls coming home from 
school? You would feel proper flat to bo out 
of the way, if the stago should upset, coming 
through the drifts, and you should be wanted to 
harness up a team, and give Borne help. I guess 
you had better be about.” 

“Is it by to-night’s stage the girls come home?” 
cried Ephraim, starting to his feet 

“Yes, you know they couldn’t come on the Sab¬ 
bath, and Saturday the ox-teams were breaking 
the snow on the roads for the stage. The poor 
girls will be veiy for it will take at least 

three hours to come the ten miles from S-•, and 

that is the last place they can stop to warm at.” 


“ Who are to come home with their ‘educations 
finished’ this time?” asked Jack, hia face scarlet. 

“Oh, Mabel Munroe will be here, never fear, 
Jack,” cried Nathan, with a wink to his brothers 
^“bufc who else, mother?” 

“Well, Mary and Hetty are coming.” 

“Of course, mother, they would come home to 
Thanksgiving. Yon always take care our girls 
Bhall have a part in all the fun that is going— 
but who besides our Bisters?” 

“Well, several of tho prettiest girls of the vil¬ 
lage, bo don’t bo out of the way, boys!” 

“Thoy will bo holf froien,” eaid Benjamin, 
thoughtfully. “Suppose we put on our skates, 

boys, and go up the river to S-, it is only 

half as far that way, as by the road-” 

“And take the ox-Bled,” interrupted Nathan. 

“And skate home with tho girls—hurrah 
boys!” cried Jack, epringing up the ladder which 
led to hia sleeping apartment, to make hasty pre¬ 
parations. 

“I think it would ho better to take our small 
sleds,” said Nathan, “we couldn’t skate together 
enough to pull that large one, and if we came to 
an air-hole or anything, the risk Is not so great. 
We can call in some more of the hoys, and get 
enough eledB to bring the girls home singly.” 

“Let us have all the fellows,” Baid Benjamin. 
“Those who don’t got one of the girls, can have 
tho fun of sknting.” 

“Make haste then!” and in a few minutes 
mufflers and overcoats were donned, and with a 
signal whoop to “the fellows,” the four ydung 
men took their way down the village street, 
ovortakon frequently by some of theil* com¬ 
panions, who hurried out at the well known Call 
to fun. 

Assembled on the hank of the river, the boys 
consulted as to their plans, and while the younger 
ones who were sent for sleds and skates were 
hurrying on their errand, tho others appropriated 
some pino-knots, which had been procured for 
some political occasion, that thoBe who were not 
so privileged as to have a lady to sled home, 
might have something to do as torch-bearers to 
the company. 

“All ready?” cried Ephraim’s powerful voice. 
“One, two, three, and away!” 

The skaters bent forward, and skimming over 
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the ico like sea-birds, seemed to leave the ringing 
sound of their Bkatos far behind them. 

At the little village inn, a Btage load of bloom¬ 
ing girls from boarding-school, were crowding 
around the fire, some crying with cold, othors 
with heat, having inconsiderately put their be¬ 
numbed feet too suddenly near the fire, others 
complaining piteously of the ten miles they still 
had to travel in tho bitter cold, before they could 
greet their own worm firesides. But others were 
laughing merrily, for it takes long continued Buf¬ 
foring to quell the gushing joy of some hearts. 

Among the laughers was Mabel Munroe, a rosy 
brunette of sixteen, who was just giving up a 
warm ohimney nook, to u slim, half-froren, gentle 
girl, ono of those who always suffer keenly from 
cold, whether it bo cold weather or cold hearts, 
fortunately they have generally that exquisito 
sweetness of mannor. which soon opens the 
warmest nook to them in both homes and hearts. 
So it was now. Louise Ames was made comfort¬ 
able, while the merry Mabel covered tho good¬ 
ness of her aot, by some very provoking remarks 
an the blue noses and red hands of tho company. 

But we hnvo no timo to spend with the girls, 
for the skaters were coming on swift as the wind, 
and soon there was heard in the bar-room a great 
noise of stamping feet, loud laughing, and merry 
greeting. In a few moments, while tho girls 
wero in a state of tho greatest curiosity, the 
noise subsided into what appeared to be a con¬ 
sultation in an under-tone. In about a quarter 
of an hour, tho door was opened by the smiling 
landlady, who was all myBtery, but “would advise 
tho girls to get as comfortable as they could, to 
take off their hoods and cloaks, and let the fire 
get to them, for tho stago would not be round 
just yet,” also, “to smooth their hair, aud look 
propor nice.” The girls were astonished. Were 
thoy to bo visited by a Bchool committee? 

They lost no time, however, in doing as thoy 
wero told. By tho time they were warm, and 
the color had retired from their noses to their 
cheeks, and the tips of their chins—by the time 
their eyes had taken in enough firelight tosparklo 
for tho rest of tho evening, and their curls wero 
shaken out, after tho cramping in hoods they had 
undergone—the kitchen door was thrown open, 
and there, before tho long table steaming with 
most delicious odors, tho delighted girls, saw 
advancing to greet them, such a host of friends, 
cousins, brothers and lovers, that they were at 
first abashed. But this momentary embarrass¬ 
ment was soon terminated in a manner that 
raised a laugh, and set all at easo again. 

Mabel having descried Jack, and turned but 
ono bright glance upon him—ho made such a 


spring forward toward her, that, his boots having 
still a little snow on them, ho slipped, and came 
down rather suddenly.at her feet, fortunately for 
his future prospects in that quarter, not in an 
awkward Bprawl, or ungainly squat—but upon 
one knee; and os he Baved himself from farther 
fall by grasping her hand, and then had the pre¬ 
sence of mind to kiss it, he rose up amid roars 
of applause, and was the hero of the evening. 

Then followed joyous, noisy greetings between 
tho brothers and sisters, more subdued but not 
less tender ones from the lovers, with many an 
odd word of woloome from the cousins. While 
Ephraim’s two sisters were still clinging to him, 
his eyes were wandering abstractedly in Bearch 
of a sweet face, which he at last found goring as 
eagorly at his. 

I have not time to describe the Bomewhat 
boisterous Bupper, nor the joy of the young 
ladies when they heard how the rest of their 
journey was to be performed. Indeed, I hardly 
dare describe these things, for now-a-days they 
would not sound well, though in these times of 
ungovernable spirits, a rather rough sally, or a 
boisterous laugh, only increased the general 
hilarity, and wounded no over refined feelings. 
Nothing was thought of Ephraim’s taking Louise’s 
hands in his, and keeping them so, while she sat 
with her beautiful profile almost reposing on Ms 
shoulder. 

Ono thing, however, is necessary to my story, 
and I must mention it. When wrappings had 
been donned, and the party was assembled on 
the river, just about to set out—juBt when the lino 
of nine sledders was awaiting the signal, and the 
torch-bearers, two to each sled, stood in rank 
forming a double line, through which the sled9 
were to pass—all the noisy ones were silenced 
by Benjamin, who proposed, that as the torch- 
bearers had so insignificant on office, its de¬ 
sirableness should be enhanced by their each 
receiving a kiss from the lady he lighted on her 
way. But this proposal was received with such 
a storm of indignation by the sledders, that it 
was almost withdrawn. It was finally agreed, 
however, that each lady should bestow a kiss 
upon tho one who drew her, but that if either 
of the torch-bearers were to witness the act, she 
was to grant a similar favor to both of them. 
The girls, who felt secure with two watchers, 
did not object, and with a shout that made the 
woods ring again, and startled the stage horses 
from their unexpected beds, the party set out, 
keeping for a time beautiful order of procession. 

But thiB did not continue long, for each sled- 
dor wished a wide field for manoeuvre, that he 
might win his kiss without risk of sharing it, and 
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the river soon looked, for a distance, like a pond 
In summer over which the fire-flies were flitting. 

■ I cannot follow all the sleds, so will for a while 
watch Jack and Mabel. Full of mirth, and not 
apparently very much concerned about the pro¬ 
mised reward, Jack skated oarelessly along under 
the keen eyes of hiB torch-bearers, till he saw a 
clump of alder bnshes growing near the shore, 
and hoping there was ice all around them, so that 
he could put them between him and his enemies, 
he made a sudden Bwift dart, and had reached 
them before he could check his impetus, although 
alas! his quick jerk had thrown Mabel from the 
sled, and the torch-bearcrs were assisting her to 
arise, and inquiring tenderly if she wero hurt! 

It is quite probable that if Jack had returned 
with humble apologies, and looking miserable, 
he would never have regained lost ground with 
Mabel. But with a sweep graceful as a swallow 
on the wing, ho circled round her, and when at 
full speed letting go the rope to his sled, it flew 
like an arrow to the opposite bank. The good- 
natnred torch-bearers feeling some compassion, 
for what seemed to them his awkward predica¬ 
ment, and anxious that he should soothe the 
offended Mabel, darted off to recover his sled, 
while he made' an apology—and behold! he had 
time to whisper to Mabel some very sweet words, 
and give three kisses, the last of which was re¬ 
turned with good-will, before they even turned 
to como back. 

Though they watched narrowly for the rest of 
the way, they did not see even an attempt, though 
Jack would often pretend to be seeking a chance 
to elude their vigilance, thus knowing that he 
and Mabel were enjoying a laugh in their sleeve 
at the useless exertions of their companions. 

Bat how did. gentle Louise like this sport? 
Not very much. And how did she fare? Thus. 

I am sorry to Bay that though Ephraim’s heart 
beat high, it was not altogether with pleasure, 
and that as he saw the gaze of his two spies fixed 
so mischievously upon Mm, he muttered between 
his teeth some not very complimentary remarks. 
Indeed his tempor grew worse and worse. lie 
was angry because rather than share his privi¬ 
leges, ho would forego them, and this was not 
vciy agreeable. Such little tricks as that by 
which Jack accomplished his purpose, did not 
suit him, and this very evening he had hoped to 
hear from Louise what he had waited years to 
be able to ask. He had earned a homo to which 
he would bo proud to lead her, and, no longer a 
very young man, he could not easily brook being 
thwarted in his will by a foolish frolic. His 
brood chest heaved with its one engrossing, yet 
repressed feeling, as he Bawler eyes timidly seek 
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! his face, with a look trembling between fear and 
I hope. That now he should have two spies at his 
! elbow! 

i Ah, Ephraim, it is better to keep your good- 
hum or, for presence of mind almost always accom¬ 
panies it, and by being sullen you lost a fine 
ohanco. 

While passing a dense wood, a deer, alarmed 
by the lights and shouts of those who had gone 
before, plunged from the bushes, and, bewildered, 
darted up the river. It was too tempting—more 
so than the kiss, and both the torch-bearers dash¬ 
ing down their torches, gave it chase. Now—if 
Epbraim had had his wits about him! But his 
feelings, so lately only of irritation and anger, 
would not instantly prompt wordB of love, and 
before he spoko back came the spies. The deer 
had escaped, and so had Ephraim’s opportunity. 
The torches were no loss, for the moonlight was 
bright enough to have made the kiss visible, had 
it only been a written one. 

Louiso, as was natural, felt slighted, and even 
more deeply alarmed, lest she had not read aright 
all theso expressive looks which had long Binco 
won her heart 

Suddenly, under their very feet, a sharp crack 
was heard, and with all hiB force Ephraim threw 
from him the rope to the sled, and then, trying in 
vain to check himself in time, he disappeared 
beneath the ice—and with Mm Ms foremost com¬ 
panion. Tho other, who was by Louise’s side, 
seized the rope, and, with a sudden twirl, sent 
the sled somo distance from tho air-hole, then 
returned to save his friends. Ephraim was still 
under tho ice, but Ms companion had partly 
raised himself from the water, and was easily 
extricated. 

Louiso had sprung from the sled, and though 
afraid to venture on tho cracking ice, where tho 
swift skaters went with impunity, Bhe ran toward 
the shore, and was almost near enough to give 
her hand to Ephraim, when his head and strug¬ 
gling arms first mado thoir appearance above the 
water. His feet were on firm ground, but he 
was so chilled and exhausted that he could hardly 
stand. He was dragged ashore and laid upon 
tho snow, while his friend rubbed his benumbed 
limbs. Meantime the other unfortunate fellow 
had hurried on to keep himself warm, and with 
the other skaters was out of sight. 

Ephraim, from Ms long exposure and wet 
clothes, grew colder and colder; he seemed fast 
sinking into the lethargy of death, when Louise 
begged Ms friend to hasten after the others, 
and halloo for assistance, while she watched by 
Ephraim. He complied, and Louise, left alone 
with the almost dying man, felt her heart grow 
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strong within her. Taking from the ded the 
small robe, she wrapped his feet in it—and 
throwing her own cloak over him, crept close to 
him, laying her gentle, warm head upon his 
bosom, and holding him closely in her arms. 

Ephraim was not yet quite asleep, and warm 
blood could still gush from his heart, overcoming 
the sluggish current in his frozen veins. 

“Louise,” he muttered, indistinctly, “is any 
one here?” 

“No, not now.” 

“Louise—/cannot^-will you kiss mef n 

Instantly, the warm tears trickling from her 
fhoe to his, sho did as he asked, and at that in¬ 
stant fresh life seemed to wake in him, for he 
olasped her in his arms and returned her kiss 
many times. 


! “You have awaked me,” he said, “you have 
saved my life”—and indeed he had time to grow 
quite warm—in his eloquence at least—before 
assistance arrived. 

The party safely at home, all fears and dis¬ 
asters over, merriment reigned supreme. By 
Thanksgiving day the “Intention of Marriage of 
Ephraim Maule and Louise Ames” was posted 
on the ohuroh door, according to oustom, four 
weeks before the ceremony, and nothing ever 
more delighted the villagers. 

As for Jack and Mabel, it was not many years 
before their names appeared in a aimilar an¬ 
nouncement in the same place, but many a wise 
old head was shaken with the smiling remark, 
that so gay a couple should hardly venture on 
suoh a serious affair as matrimony. 
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ADA LESTER’S SEA 


BY CABBY 

PART I. 

Nett Yobk, January 6th. 

Dear Maggie— 

Papa has told you, before this, of 
our journey hither, and our hair-breadth escapes. 
This is absolutely the first moment since I left 
homo that I have had time to wirite a word. 
Whilst papa was here, every minute ho could 
spare from business was devoted to taking me 
around to the various institutions, and other 
places of interest, to which I now find fashionable 
peoplo do not go. Indeed my cousins look upon 
it as one of the strongest marks of my village, or 
“country” breeding, as they coll it, the interest 
which I take in these things; and I verily believe 
that they know less now about New York than I 
do, in that respect. 

Well, Maggie, do you know that it almost gave 
mo the heart-ache to let papa go home without 
me. All tjie pleasure that I had promised myself 
in my visit to a great city, seems so trivial com¬ 
pared with tho love and comforts of homo, that 
had it not been for very shame at seeming so 
like a baby, I should have packed up and re¬ 
turned with him. Do you knypw that there seems 
to be no home in Now York? No domtatio hap¬ 
piness, I mean. The men live in their counting- 
houses, think of nothing but the “almighty 
dollar,” and one would scarcely know that their 
families belonged to them if they did not bear 
the same name. But the men are not to be so 
blamed, after all, for such a life is an irresistiblo 
necessity, the way in which society is constructed 
here. 

The women spend the money as fast as the 
husband and father can make it, (some faster, 
I Buspoct, from gossip that I hear now and 
then, which sounds very muoh like scandal to 
uninitiated ears,) scarcely seem to know tho 
meaning of home, except as a place elegantly 
furnished where they sleep and eat sometimes, 
and give balls, and receive calls once a week. 
The hearty, healthy interest which our' village 
matrons, even the wealthiest of them, feel in 
their household duties, is unknown here, that 
is among the fashionable people who are New 
York par excellence. The rooms are all drawing¬ 
rooms* halls, boudoirs and chambers, splendidly, 
but not cosily furnished, and there is no family 
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circle where mamma presides, and the daughters 
gather around with happy faces and useful work. 
It is true that in the rose-wood and brocatelle 
furnished boudoir, there may stand an easel or a 
drawing-table, but the brashes are untouched 
and the pencils uncut; or there may be a papier 
mache work-stand inlaid with pearl, lined with 
crimson watered silk, and furnished with gold 
sewing implements, scent bottles, &c.; but the 
work accomplished is in accordance with all the 
rest, for it consists of a tiny piece of linen cam- 
brio, with a few pencil marks on it, and about 
a hundred stitches done in embroidery cotton; 
(worsted work iB antiquated now, Maggie, and a 
lady who says “zephyr” is tabooed) and the fair 
occupant of the boudoir opens her stand about 
| the hour of receiving morning calls, and if a gen- 
| tlemon is sufficiently intimate at the house, to be 
; introduced into this sanctum , he is wonderfully 
; edified by the industry and elegance of the 
i young lady who playa gracefully with her work, 

\ and takes a stitch now and then to show her 
! rings, in a most bewitching manner. 

I But there are boudoir consultations, Maggie, 

! of the utmost importance. These consist prin- 
j cipally of “ways and means;” the to-be-invited 
| and excluded guests of the next party, the color 
! of a bonnet, the trimming of a boll-dress, or tho 
| probability of an offer to Amanda Malvina from 
i the Baron Krautenbeer. 

i If there is anything for which a New York 
I fashionable lady returns thanks at church on 
! Sunday, I suspect it is that she is a Now York 
j fashionable lady, and not tho jealously guarded 
! wife of a Turk. As I before said, the principle 
■ use which they make of their homes is to sleep 
j in, cat in, and receive calls in, for it seems to me 
| that they almost live in the Btreets, or rather in 
; their carriages, in the stores, and on tho door- 
| Btcps of their friends. 

; Now, Maggie, ma chere , imagine these beautiful 
; butterflies on a stormy day, when nobody can go 
! out, and nobody can come in, and the hours are 
i to long till it is time for Therbee to begin dresa- 
! ing the hair for the eveningVboll or ojmra. I 
! have been behind the scenes and know all about 
jit. Such, a rumming against the vtihdow-panea 
| and wondering when it will clear; gfioh yawning' 
I and turning over of tasselcd, eider-down cushions. 
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in order to find a soft place whereon to lay the 
weary head and sleep away a little of the tedious 
time; such practising of piano, and harp, and 
voice; and then such energy (the only time when 
energy is displayed) with which the poor flutter¬ 
ing thing declares that this detestable weather 

which seems inclined to last forever, (it may have 
been raining sinco day-break only, mind you,) 
hos ruined the piano keys, and harp strings, and 
made her as hoarse as a frog. 

. Maggie, Maggie, this life is really pitiable. I 
believe they think it vulgar to read a book that 
has genius above a trashy annual, or that is not 
written by Sue and Dumas, and are inclined to 
pronounco those who in any degree keep up with 
the literature of the times, as blues, and have 
vague ideas that they may take snuff, ought to 
wear glasses, and must he slovenly in their dress. 

Yet I am not as famished in the way of intel¬ 
lectual food as you might imagine. My cousin 
George, who, you know, waB married some time 
ogo and wont to Europo with his bride, it seems 
is a very intelligent man, from what I hear, and; 
can judge from the expensive and well-selected 
library which his room contains, and to which 
uncle Hinton has given me free access. By the 
way, thiB same marriage is a sore point with 
aunt and the girls, I suspect, for Mrs. George 
Hinton, the younger, is not of their Brohnimical 
caste , but a lovely, intelligent girl, not at all rich, 
whom master George met at Newport, whore she 
was nursing a sick father. The whole thing 
was such a novelty to a man educated as he had 
been, that he fell desperately in love with her 
for variety's sake. As aunt said in speaking to 
me of the circumstance, he had such odd notions 
of things, and was so head-strong, that they knew 
they might as well make the beat of it, and let 
him marry her.' 

. I believe that her gentle, dignified manners 
have rather softened thoir feelings toward her, 
and uncle speaks really very affectionately of 
hor. 

I am afraid, Maggie dear, that I have given 
you an unfavorable opinion not only of New 
York generally, but of my relatives also. Now 
this would bo most unkind, after receiving their 
hospitality, but I have said all to them, about my 
opinions of society that I havo written to you. 
They acknowledge it, of course, but say that they 
must do as the world does. The old story! Uncle 
Hinton is vory kind to me, talks more to me than 
to either of his daughters, and is pleased to say 
that ho loves to have me by him, for I look so 
much like mamma did when Bhe was the belle 
of C-. I think that he sometimes looks back 

with regret to the days when he was only the 
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son of a village lawyer, with enough money for 
his comparatively few want^, the first for a pic¬ 
nic, singing-school, or sleigh ride; and I fancy 
that he sometimes sighs over invoices and bank 
accounts, and looks forward to the time when he 
will pronounce all this “unprofitable, and only 

vanity.” 

Aunt Hinton is naturally a good-hearted, cha¬ 
racterless woman, but terribly afraid of the 
: world; whilst Louise, the eldest daughter, has a 
good deal of her father’s native intelligence, a 
good deal of selfishness, and has been very much 
spoiled by her beauty, her position in society, 
and tho useless life she leads. 

Ella, my youngest cousin, has not yet gono 
through the terrible ordeal, through which Louise 
has passed, for Bhe has been in society but a short 
time, and is a frank, good-natured girl, willing to 
“live and let live.” 

I was going, dear Maggie, to tell you about the 
New Year's calls and a dozen other things, but 
find that I have already Btretchcd my letter to a 
most unreasonable length; and it is near post 
time, so for further particulars inquire of mamma, 
to whom I wrote yesterday. Say to her that I 
got hor letter this morning, and though I am de¬ 
lighted that they are well, my vanity is some¬ 
what hurt that they do not appear to miss me 
more. Yours ever, dear Maggie, 

Ada Lester. 

New York, January 25th. 

Ma Cubes Amie— 

I*do not wonder that a good 
intention is soarcely ever fulfilled in New York— 
there is never time for it. The school book story 
of busy-idleness is amply illustrated here. Ono 
Is constantly doing something, but nothing is 
over accomplished, and yet so much do we set 
with the current, that the round of inane occu¬ 
pations which so wearied, and seemed so trivial 
to me when I first came, has now grown quito 
easy, and I was near saying almost interesting. 

But I was going to tell you about tho New 
Year’s calls, was I not? Well, for the last few 
days of the old year, the girls were talking of 
the probability of several interesting and distin¬ 
guished foreigners, as they said, being added to 
their list of acquaintance on New Year’s day, 
when evoiy one who wants to know a lady, or 
has ever had a bowing acquaintance with her, is 
privileged to call. 

“We shall be sure,” said Louise, “to see 
Horace Blanchard then. He has been homo for 
several days, and I think it strange that ho has 
not called before now.” 

Now this Horace Blanchard, it seems, is an 
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intimate friend of George’s, and has just returned 
from Europe. I Boon discovered that he was one 
of the exceedingly eligible*, by the respect with 
which the girls spoke of him. 

We commenced the New Year with an un¬ 
usually early breakfast, and as we left the table 
to make our toilets, Ella cautioned me to be 
sure to appear in full dress. Now, Maggie, what 
they call full dress in New York, is anything but 

what we should call full drMs in C-; in feet, 

it took a long while for me to think it anything 
at all but about half dress, for the neck and 
shoulders are most shamefully uncovered, (a rigid 
following of French fashion plates) but what is 
taken from there is added to the train of the 
Blurt. 

Ella was in a perfect fever of excitement. 
She has just “come out,” you know, so this is 
the first time she has ever “sot up” to receive 
Oftlla on her own account, and been admitted to 
the full privilcgee of young lady-dom. She 
flew into the drawing-room as we passed, and 
pushed a ohair back here and there “in order,” 
she said, “to give the gentlemen more bowing 
room.” 

In truth, this seemed to me to be needed, for 
the furniture in fashionable houses seems all to 
stand in the middle of the room, and not againBt 
the wall, nor even near it. Did papa tell you of 
my nan* remark the morning we arrived here 
and were shown into the drawing-room? It was 
about one o’clock, and I said to him, “goodness, 
what lazy servants and bad housekeeping, they 
have not dusted the parlor and put it to rights 
yet.” Papa shouted with laughter, and told me 
that it was the fashionable way of furnishing, 
Which I have since found to be true; but I really 
thought that they had had company the night 
before, and that the room had been left in this 
confusion, and not since attended to. To this 
day though, I walk through the drawing-rooms 
hero somewhat nervously, having an uncomfort- 
able feeling about ibe ankle3, in steering among 
the lounging chairs, tete-a-tete*, tea-poys, &c., 
which strew the apartment. Now you know, 
Maggie, that I don’t like anything squared by 
rule in a room, but I like some regularity in the 
irregularity of furniture; but here one might 
judge that it was a mathematical rule of up¬ 
holstery never to place an article nearer than 
three feet from the wall, and to congregate as 
muoh in the middle of the room as possible. But 
all this has nothing to do with the Now Year's 
oalls. 

Louise and Ella were in the drawing-room 
before me, as I had set down to write a letter 
home previous to dressing.* Louise looked really 


; elegant in a gold and black brocade, which was 
i very becoming to her brunette stylo of beauty; 

! and Ella equally showy in a pink silk trimmed 
j with white illusion. My dress of simple white 
tarletano was of course very plain beside those 
of my cousins, and Ella good-nr.turcdly offered 
to add to it, by going to the conservatory and 
bringing a couplo of superb white Camillas for 
my hair, and a crimson and a white one with 
their glory-leaves for my bouquet de corsage. 
Uncle stopped on his way to his sleigh, which 
was awaiting him at the door, (as he too had his 
round of calls to make) gave all our appearance 
a hearty commendation, kissed us affectionately, 
•and departed. I wont to tho window, and stood 
behind tho heavy curtains to see him off. You 
cannot imagine how animated a scene the street 
presented. It was a glorious day, with tho 
brightest sunshine, and tho bluest sky one ever 
saw, and the air was just frosty enough to keep 
the snow which covorod tho ground from thaw¬ 
ing; and along the gentlomen glided in their 
cockle-shell sleighs, with their spirited horses 
and tinkling bells, seeming to forget, for that 
day at least, there was suoh a thing as care or 
sorrow in the world. 

Did I tell you that they shave the horses hore? 
It seemed to me a most cruel thing at first, to 
deprive them of tho good warm coat with which 
kind nature had provided them for winter, but I 
am told that there is no danger of their taking 
cold if they are properly covered when not travel¬ 
ling. It certainly adds very much to their ap¬ 
pearance, they look so smooth and glosBy. 

Of course on New Year’s day there is not a 
lady (in the conventional sense) to be seen in the 
streets. 

I had not been at tho window long before a 
sleigh whirled up, ftom which alighted a couple 
of gentlemen, and tho white cravated, white 
vested, and white gloved waiter James, soon 
ushered them into the parlor. In a few moments 
others, and still others arrived, some of whom 
made quite long calls, whilst others rushed in, 
said a few words, and then rushed out again, as 
if they were crazy. 

A table of refreshments, consisting of coffee, 
wines, oysters, boned turkey, &o. &o., was Bet in 
the tea-room, opening out of the drawing-room, 
to which some (lid not go, and some did. Several, 
I thought, partook more largely of wine than the 
early hour seemed to warrant. Others, who were 
cold from their ride, but more temperate, took 
only coffee or chocolate. 

1 had been sitting beside aunt Hinton, who 
shone resplendent in black velvet and diamonds, 
merely bowing to the gentlemen whom she intro . 
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duced to me, when I heard her whisper, “there 
is Mr. Blanchard.” 

I looked np and saw a fine, tall man, with 
brown hair and §yes, and of a much more intel¬ 
ligent and dignified air than I thought most of 
my cotfsin’s visitors possessed. Aunt arose and 
greeted him very cordially, and as I found he 
was telling her and the girls about George and 
his wife, I withdrew a littlo behind thorn to a 
table on which some hooks wCre lying. These 
I pretended to look at, hut I will confess, dear 
Maggie, hypocrite that I was, that I was in reality 
listening to the conversation of one of whom I 
had heard so mneh. 

Presently he said to Louiso in a somewhat 
lower voice, “Pray, Miss Hinton, who is that 
young lady at the table?” 

“A connexion of papa’s from the country,” 
was the reply, in a low, constrained voice, yot loud 
enough for mo to hear. “It’s her first visit to 
the city. I will givo you an introduction, if you 
wish it, you will probably bo amused, as eho is 
something of a blue.” 

And with this flattering description I was sum¬ 
marily dismissed, Louiso la tuperba, being evi¬ 
dently aggrieved by my want of style, and my 
only redeeming point, dear Maggie, being that I 
was a “connexion of papa’s,” not his niece, mind 
you, for “papa” is universally rcspoctcd and 
looked up to os a monied man in New York. 

“Sho is really a oharming girl, but quite de¬ 
ficient in style,” put in my aunt, in her com¬ 
promise way. 

Ella in the meantime had been chatting away 
now to Mr. Blanchard, and now to the group of 
gentlemen who surrounded her, oaring littlo for 
the impression she was making, which was really 
a favorable one, for she was fresh in tho world, 
wid a “fresh girl” in Now York is really a 
novelty. 

“Now, bliss Ella,” said Mr. Blanohard, “I 
must get you to introduce me to your friend, as 
bliss Hinton is engaged with the count-,” and a 
satirical Bmile lighted his face as he glanced at 
Louise, who was receiving some Don Wiskerondo 
with tho greatest empressement. 

“This is your first visit to the city, I think, 
Misfe Lester,” said he, after tho introduction took 
place, “and of course the first time you have ever 
soon tho system of New Year’s colls in perfection. 
Prhy what do you think of it?” 

“That there is too much wine drunk, and that 
thosC who start out os gentlemen hi the morning, 
do not return homo as such,” replied I, sharply, 
for I felt that he was trying to read me. “And, 
moreover,” I continued, “ It gives every man who 
chooses to do so, the liberty to call and become 


! acquainted with a lady, and thus many disagree- 
| able, and, I stispeot, often injurious aoquaint- 
; anoeS, are.made/* 

Maggie, do you know that the man provoked 
I me beyond endurance, he absolutely sat there 
I and showed his white teeth, and Bmiled as if he 
; compassionated my petulenoe, and would exouse 
j it, for I was only a “oountry girl,” so it was not 
j to be expected that f should know any better. 

After a few more desultory remarks, he said, 
| “How do you like New York Booiety, Miss Les 
j ter?” 

j “It might be better than it is,” replied t, still 
; in my sharp way, “if it was not composed prin- 
f cipally of silly boys and girls, instead of intelli- 
! gent men and women; and it seems to me that 
I these young gentlemen, who ate made up mostly 
i of shirt oollars and sleeves, and the young ladies, 
i who are only automatons to advertise Stewart 
| and Book, would both be better off in the school- 
j room.” 

Mr. Blanohard gave a gay laugh, the most 
| natural thing which I have heard since I came 
j to New York, and said that it was easily to be 
; seen that “young America” was not in favor 
; with me. 

I laughed from sympathy, and replied that— 
: “As a school girl, boys in roundabouts had been 
my particular aversion, but that I found them no 
more agreeable in premature coats; why,” said 
11, with a good deal of energy, I suspect, “they 
seem to me to have Bprung from babyhood into 
society, as full grown as Minerva was when she 
emerged from tho teeming brain of Jupiter.” 

“The great fault of our fashionable society,” 
replied my companion, “is that there is nothing 
in it. It is just like the froth on the can of 
porter to which some one likened English society, 
thero is nothing of it when you come to taste it 
Ono could forgive our fashionables if there was 
any heartiness even in their follies, but they seem 
too satiated even to enjoy that.” 

“Yob,” said I, “I have not been to a concert 
or party since I came here, that I have not 
thought of old Froissart’s remark about tho 
English, hundreds of years ago, ‘Every one takes 
his pleasure sadly as is their oustom.’ ” 

“Froissart!” and with this Mr. Blanchard 
drew his ohair nearer to the table by which I 
was sitting, leaned his elbow on it,* and said, 

“I am so glad, Miss Lester, that yon have 
read the quaint old ohronicler; I have a superbly 
illustrated copy which I have just brought home, 
that you must see.” 

And, will you believe it, Maggid? that man 
actually talked with me two hours to my great 
delight then,but to my mortifioation subsequently, 
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when after ho was gone, 1 remembered that Louise 
had told him I was "a blue," and knew that ho 
only did it to amuse himself and draw out a 

country girl.” I bit my lips till the blood 
almost came, with sheer vexation. 

The calls continued till quito late in the even¬ 
ing, and I think that but comparatively few of 
the gentlemen were entirely sobor by ten o’clock, 
and 1 know that some of them were most deci¬ 
dedly and shamefully otherwise. 

But, my dear friend, I had a thousand other 
things to tell you, only those New Year’s calls 
have run away with me at locomotive speed. 

Yours ever, . Ada Lesteb. 

Njsw Yobk, February 16th. 

MaOoie, Maggie, I have absolutely seen and 
'heard Sontag. It is really a luxury which you 
cannot even half appreciate, no one can, till they 
have seen and heard her. She is here perform¬ 
ing in Opera, and uncle has taken seats for the 
season, so I shall always have an opportunity to 
go if I wish. 

You must know that the theatro where she is 
playing will contain ten timC3 as many people as 

the little one at C-, and just imagino a house 

of that size filled from floor to ceiling with ladies 
in full dreBs, (New York full drees, I mean, of 
course,) glittering with diamonds; plumes wav¬ 
ing with every motion of the fan; head-dresses 

that cost as-much as poor old widow G- *b 

yearly house rent does; opera cloaks that arc 
marvels of beauty and extravagance; ermine fit 
for a princess; laces, a yard of which it takes a 
poor girl six months to make:—imagine all this 
if yon can, with the wonderful assortments of 
colors, the brilliant gas-lights, and the bewitch¬ 
ing little overture to La Fille du Regiment, all 
combined. 

The first time I saw Sontag was as “The 
Daughter of tho Regiment” Her voico, though 
failing, has been so thoroughly trained, that one 
must be hypercritical to find fault with it, and 
then her acting is just perfection. One cannot 
believe that the bewitching girl of eighteen, as 
she appears on the stage, is a grandmamma. It 
ia marvelous. As the play went on I got quite 
hysterical, laughed and cried in one breath, and i 
I suspect to Louiso’e disgust, who thinks it vulgar ! 
ever to betray feeling. The only redeeming point 
which I have, in her estimation, is, that I am 
naturally so reticent Well, Maggie, I thought 
Sontag’s “La Rile du Regiment” charming, but 
it was baby play to her “Lucie de Lammer- 
moor.” I am becoming fashionable too, you must 
know, since papa’s last remittance, with its con¬ 
sequence, some new dresses, and in order to keep 


np with tho world around me, I determined that 
I would not cry, so I bit my lips till the blood 
nearly came, but it would not do, and like poor 
old uncle Ned, the tears run down my cheeks 
like rain. Mr. Blanchard, who was with us, 
kindly tried to Bhicld me from the observation 
of la belle Louise, by leaning over and talking to 
mo, but I suspect he did not entirely succeed, as 
she was quite cross afterward. But such acting, 
such acting, Maggie, you cannot imagine! What 
happy appreciation and Etrong sympathies Son- 
tag must have to bo able to render that terrible 
story so vividly. Verily, Maggie, the sorrows of 
poor Lucio almost crazed me. I used to think 
that nothing could equal tho story as told by 
Scott, but ah! there is nothing but musio that 
can interpret tho wail of a broken heart. 

Sontag, and a most provoking thing which 
occurred this morning, are all that I shall think 
of for a week, I suspect. After breakfast tho 
carriage was ordered a3 usual, for the morn¬ 
ing’s routine of calls, shopping, and luncheon at 
Thompson’s saloon; but as I find my health is 
not so good in consequence of late hours, and 
! the want of my usual active exercise in the open 
I air, I told my cousins that I would prefer not 
i accompanying them, but would take a long walk 
instead; so running up to my room I wrapped 
myself up warmly in my furs, and off I started. 

It was a glorious day, the air clear and frosty, 
the sky blue and sunshine bright, and I went on 
in high glee, for I felt like a child just out of 
school. 

I walked for at least two hours, and then re¬ 
turned home quito wearied with the unusual ex¬ 
ercise. I smoothed my hair and prepared for 
dinner, then picked up my book, and made my 
way into tho drawing-room. IVe do not dino 
here, you know, till fivo o’clock; bo although it 
was not nearly dark, the heavy curtains gave the 
room quite a twilight appearance; that fact, I 
suppose, combined with the warm room, tny 
fatigue, and the long walk in the frosty air f 
made mo most deliciously drowsy. I throw my 
head back, therefore, and settled myBelf comfort¬ 
ably in the great lounging-chair for a nop. I 
know not how long I had slept, but I awoke with 
a start, and my mouth wide open, (you know what 
a horrible habit I have of sleeping with my mouth 
open) and who should I see standing before mo 
with a scarcely suppressed smile, but’ that Mr. 
Blanchard. It makes me laugh now, to think 
how angry I was with the man, because he had 
seen me so. “Well,” said I, in my usual brusque 
manner, “I hope you admired the view.” To 
my indignation this almost convulsed him with 
laughter. Thanks to dame Nature, for endowing 
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me with a stock of inborn impudence, which 
BervcB mo admirably bore, in lieu of a fashion¬ 
able education, I again settled myself easily in 
the chair and went on, “I acknowledge, Mr. 
Blanchard, that, my position was much more 
comfortable than elegant, but then I hod a good 
precedent; you know Marie Mancini, who bo 
fascinated tho fastidious Louis XIV., always slept 
so.” Ho made no direct reply, but leaned over, 
Btill with that smile which ho could not suppress, 
and took from my hand my book. The volume 
happened to be Do Quincy’s “Opium Eater,” 
which has been bewitching me lately. 

“Ob,” said I, determined to carry tho thing 
off with a high hand, “it was nothing soporific 
in tho book, as the namo might indicate, but an 
unusual quantity of exercise which I took this 
morning in the open air, that was the cause 
of my drowsiness.” All this was said indif¬ 
ferently enough, but I really wished the fellow 
at the bottom of tho sea. I would give anything 
to know how long ho had been watching me, and 
with the usual justico of human nature, I could 
really find it in my heart to hate him for seeing 
mo in that ridiculous situation. Do you think 
too, ho had come to bring mo that illuminated 
edition of Froissant, that he had mentioned on 
New Year’s day! When aunt and tho girls re¬ 
turned from their drive, Louise seemed rather 
inclined to sneer at my penchant for walking, and 
hoped I had enjoyed myself; but when I told, 
them at tho dinner-table of mv afternoon’s adven¬ 
ture, she was not nearly ns much mortified as I 
oxpectcd she would be, and in fact Beemcd to 
enjoy it vastly. 

Valentine’s Day, you know, dear Maggie, is 
almost a myth with us, but here the custom is 
most rigorously kept up. At least what they 
call tho custom here; for it really has nothing 
to do with tho old-fashioned actual lovo letters, 
filled with Cupids, and hearts and arrows, and 
tho sighs of despairing Bwains, such as wo read 
of, but seems to ho a licensed day, for more non¬ 
sense and vulgarity, and extravagance to pass 
through the post-office, than tho other three 
hundred and sixty-four days togothcr could fur¬ 
nish. 

For a week previous to tho fourteenth, tho 
shop windows of tho lower kinds are filled with 
tho most abominable caricatures, which ore sold 
from the prico of three cents upward, things 
within the range of everybody’s purse, tended to 
wound by their coarseness; whilst, the stationers 
of tho better class have thoir windows crowded j 
with elegant vellum paper, sometimes exquisitely ; 
painted in wreaths and bouquets, or actual i 
wreatha of fine French artificial flowers, with i 


the love verses already indited; others have 
borders which beautifully imitate the finest and 
most elaborate lace; whilst others again have 
little pockets, as it were, compactly put on, in 
which ib usually placed a ring or some other 
piece of jewelry, or concealing a minute mirror. 

Well, on our return from our drive on Valen¬ 
tine’s Day, we found the drawing-room table 
strewn with theBe pretty nonsenses, addressed of 
| course to my cousins. Verses, to Louise parti- 
; cularly, so adulatory that you might judge from 
them that sho was Minerva, Venus and Juno 
j combined. To me the laughable part of the 
thing was, that these effusions were not from 
the heart or brain of the lover, but were bought 
already beautifully printed for a good round 
sum. Louise turned over those addressed to her, 
with an air of calm indifference, as though all 
this incense was a matter of coureo, and nothing 
more than she ought to expect, but I thought sho 
was somewhat disappointed in some woy, though 
one of her’s had a most valuable emerald ring in 
it, Ella, less accustomed to such sweet flattery, 
was in a flutter of delight, and evidently rose a 
hnndred per cent in her own estimation. On 
opening ono of her’s, with its delicate lace border, 
sho discovered a splendidly embroidered hand¬ 
kerchief within, which most have cost fifty or 
sixty dollars. Tho child gave a cry of delight, 
and has vowed, I believe, to marry the man, 
whoever he may be, that had the taste to send 
her anything so exquisite. 

| As I entered my dressing-room, a gush of frag- 
! ranee met me, and I espied on my table one of 
| tho most perfect bouquets I ever beheld. I knew 
that uncle Hinton’s gardener would never Buffer 
; his green-house to ho robbed of such a wealth 
of beauty as that, for he is quite a tyrant in his 
own domain; and thinking the servant muBt have 
made some mistake in placing it in my room 
instead of Louise’s, I was about to carry it in 
to her, therefore, when I fouhd attached to it a 
card directed to “Miss Ada Lester.” Oh, Mag¬ 
gie, emerald rings, embroidered pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs, and rapturous love verses were nothing 
compared to this beautiful floral Valentine. It 
was very largo, and almost perfectly white. 
There wero splendid, wax-like Camillas, with a 
green leaf here and there; odorous daphnas, 
with thoir pale pink blush, having a perfume so 
subtle that it seemed to steal away one’s senses; 
white rose-buds just opening, so that you could 
see far down into their very hearts; feathery 
laurustinus; and to crown the whole, a majestic 
white calla, that looked like velvet traced with 
silver veins, as I held it against the light. 

I fairly bounced into the girlB’ room with it, 
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exclaiming, “look at my Valentine, look at my 
Valentine. Isn't it exquisite?” 

Louise raised her eyes incredulously. 

“For yout” asked she, with a shadow of a 
frown, I thought, on her fine brow. “Let me 
see.** 

And ahe examined, minutely, the card that 
was attached to it. 

“Who can it be from?” I queried, excitedly, 
for I was really very much flattered by this 
tribute. 

“Oh! from Mr. Blanchard, of course,” said 
Ella, laughingly, “he is your most dovoted cava¬ 
lier, you know.” 

“What nonsense, Ella, why Ada scarcely knows 
Mr. Blanchard. You had better persuade her 
that he is in love witjh her at once,” answered 
Louise. 

“Sho knows him as well as she does any one 
else,” returned Ella, “and he knows how very 
found she is of flowers.” 

Louise made no reply, and I rather inolined to 
Ella's opinion, first, because Mr. Blanchard has 
been so kind to me since I have been here, and 
again because I know no one who has such an 
exquisite taste. Besides, earo mio , at that time, 
you know, he hadn’t seen me asleep with my 
mouth open. 

My bouquet still looks very fresh, and last 
night when Mr. Blanchard called, I took an 
opportunity in a casual way to speak of it, and 
say how much it had delighted me, for I thought 
that if ho had Bent it, it was but proper he should 
know how much pleasure he had given. 

“Well, Ada,” said Louise, when he had gone, 
“you may expect another bouquet soon, after 
your rhapsody. Even if Mr. Blanchard didn’t 
send that, he cannot fail to think that another 
would be acceptable, and he is too gentlemanly 
not to take a hint.” She spoke calmly and jest¬ 
ingly, but I could not fail to see that ahe was 
angry. 

“I hope ho mil ‘take the hint/ I know no 
one who would appreciate him or his flowers, 
more than myself,” replied I, sharply. 

In truth, dear Maggie, this fine lady cousin of 
mine, makes me feel so much like “the fretful 
porcupine,” with her Barcaam and inuendoes, 
veiled under such calm politeness, that I could 
find it in my heart to pack up and be off home 
by the first opportunity, if I did not know how it 
would distress my uncle, who has set his heart 

upon carrying me back to C-; and I could 

give no reason for my hurry, for no one but 
myself can detect anything in all this but Louise’s 
natural manner. X do wish I was at home though, 
Maggie! Yours ever, Ada. 


New Yobk, February 28th. 

The winter is going out with a great flourish 
of trumpets, dear Maggie, and, as I write, the 
sharp sleet comes tinkling against the window- 
panes like thousands of needles, and the wind 
howls down the street most pitifully, liko some¬ 
thing human, as if it was the voice of all the 
Bick and sorrowing and destitute ones combined. 
Not with the wierd sound which you and I know 
so well, that we used to listen to, half in awe, as 
it came from the dry tongues and long arms of 
the old elm trees around tho house; the sound, 
you know, that on that winter twilight made tho 
reading of tho opening part of Macbeth so eerie. 
Just like tho fine overture to a fine opera. Not 
like that, dear Maggie, healthful to the Bpirit, 
with all its witch-like wildness, is the thousand 
tongued wind that comes over this great city. 
It seems to bear with it, wails from all breaking 
hearts; moans from the sick beds of little chil¬ 
dren; sighs and tears from oppressed widows and 
orphans; curses from the sick and famished, on 
those who raise not a hand to help them; hor¬ 
rible blasphemy from the lips of the lost, with 
no knowledge of a Saviour; to my fevered im¬ 
agination to-day, it Beems to me to carry all 
these to the foot of Jehovah’s throne, laying 
them there for judgment. 

All this perhaps is morbid, but I suppose it is 
produced by something which occurred the other 
evening, and a pale face and sad eyes have been 
haunting me ever Bince. 

Nearly three weeks ago we all received cards 
for a largo party at a Mr. Vernon’s, one of the 
millionaires of Now York. Everybody was to bo 
there, that is everybody who is anybody in tho 
fashionable world, and I have no doubt that 
many husbands and papas sighed over the notes 
of invitation, that were to turn their hard earned 
gold into new ball-dresses and sets of jewelry. 

Uncle, who can well afford it, is most generous 
to my cousins. So when this party was under 
discussion one morning at the breakfast-table, 
he handed each of the girls and myself a bill of 
a large amount to buy any “ gim-cracks,” as he 
termed it, that we might want 

I of course refused the money, and protested 
that my new pink silk was quite good enough for 
me, and that I had worn it but twice; but uncle 
seemed so hurt because I would not accept it, 
that I rolled the money up without saying any 
thing more, but inwardly chafing at the obliga¬ 
tion. His parting admonition to me, as he left 
the room, was, “remember, Miss Independence, 
you are to buy the handsomest dress you can 
find, and if with that and your saucy face, wo 
can’t get a husband for you, why I shall just 
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pack you off to your mother os worthless goods. 
Mind you! you ore to outshine all the girls in 
the room.'* 

“Get me a husb&hd, indeed!” said I. 11 In the 
first place, uncle mine, I wouldn’t be a woman if 
I couldn’t get one for myself; and in the Becond 
I want a man, and not a tailor’s advertisement 
Get a husband from a fashlonablo party! why 
thero isn’t a man in New York that I would marry 
except yoursolf—if you weren’t my uncle!” 

Louise raised her eyebrows as only she can 
raise them, and asked, «are there no exceptions, 
Ada?” 

I took no notice of the question, but wont up 
Btairs to prepare for the shopping expedition. 

The whole morning Was spent at Stewart’s ; 
counters. Aunt Hinton selected a dove colored j 
moire antique, With bouquets in silver thread; j 
Louise a gold colored satin, over which was to \ 
bo worn a superb black lace dress; Ella a deli- { 
Cato blue tulle, embroidered with silver; and I j 
a plain white illusion, with a white satin under- j 
dress. I could not find it in my heart to spend ! 
all of my unclo’s gift on one dress and its accom- j 
paniments, and my robe did not cost one-fifth of > 
Louise’s. | 

Aunt Hinton and Ella objected' strenuously to ; 
my choice, it was bo plain; but Louise decided j 
with me, aa she said 1 was of a style to which j 
much dres3 was not becoming. I don’t quite J 
understand ma belle cousine yet! 

■Well, our purchases were carried to Madame i 
Deschampo, who holds her vice-regal court in : 
Broadway, and than Whom there is not a better i 
authority on dress this ride of Paris 1 Madame, J 
of course, was overflowing with work, all for the j 
grand party; but our dresses were promised if j 
she had to sit up all night to finish them. 

A couple of nights before the party, the dresses j 
woro Bent homo ; they were all beautiful ; but to j 
my notions, mine, the decoration of which I had j 
left to madame’s French taste, was really the 1 
most elegant, excopt, perhaps, Ella’s. j 

The white illusion dress was made very full in ! 
the skirt, and floated around my person like a I 
flccoy cloud, rovealing gleams of the pearly satin, j 
through it, with every motion. Depending from j 
tho waist on each side, down the skirt to below ; 
the knee, were long branches of the crimson j 
trumpet creeper, with its golden stamen, and j 
its green foliago made of crape, hanging grace- \ 
fully in flexible tendrils; whilst accompanying ] 
the dress, was a bouquet de corsage and a head- J 
dress of the same flowers, to correspond. ] 

Tho whole effect was most beautiful, but im- j 
aglno my vexation on trying it on, to discover j 
that it was what I considered indecently low 1 


in tie neck. In vain they all protested that 
Madame Deschampe’s. unrivalled, indescribable 
“cut” wduld be spoiled by the alteration; the 
next morning I sent the dress back, to be made 
more respectable. Through all her politeness, 
I could see that madame thought me a fool and 
a prude, and in spite of her flattery with regard 
to my “magnifiquo buste,” and “de tonoure of 
de shoulder,” I very firmly Baid that if the dress 
was not altered I Bhould not 'wear it. Somehow, 
when I am in earnest, peoplo never Seem to 
doubt mo, and madame, really fearing that her 
bewitching dress would not flourish at “de grand 
parti,” reluctantly consented to spoil it, in her 
estimation. 

The party was to he on Thursday evening, and 
by dinner time on that day I was in some trepi¬ 
dation, as my dress had not yet returned from 
Madame Deschampe’s; Mr. Blanchard was to be 
one of our escorts, and he has such an artist eye, 
that I was sure that my costume could not fail 
of meeting with his approval. 

The night was terribly stormy. The sleet rat¬ 
tled like shot on the glassy pavements, and the 
wind sounded fearfully, even to us who were 
seated by warm fires, in thickly curtained rooms. 
Eight o’olock came, and the girls had already 
commenced the mysteries of the toilet, and I, with 
a good deal of disappointment, was laying my 
pink silk dress out to wear, when aunt came into 
my room and insisted upon sending James, the 
waiter, up to Madame Deschampe’s. She had 
proposed this frequently during the afternoon, hut 
I bad argued that if my dress had been done, 
madame would most certainly have sent it home. 
Just then there came a feeble ring at tho hall 
door, and I flow out anxiously and looked over 
tho bannister, to see if it was the much-longed- 
for dress. James came up the staircase bearing 
a large, oblong basket, tightly covered with an 
oil-cloth, which I knew at once contained the 
desired article. I was about untying the strings 
of the coyer, when I heard such a deep, hollow 
cough in the vestibule that it made me start. I 
called to James, who was already descending the 
stairs, to bid tho person who brought it como 
up. Ho returned in a moment, and said it was 
only a little girl , and that her feet were so wet 
she did not like to tread on the carpet. 

I left the basket in my room, and went down 
myself. Maggie, I shall never forget that poor 
pale face, and slightly clad, shivering form, as 
long as I live. I took her cold, ungloved hand, 
and. without waiting for a word, I drew her 
along, saying, “Come np stairs to my room, my 
child—no matter about your feet.” 

The tears comO now, when I think of her. I 
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forgot all about my dress, and hurriedly drew a 
low chair to the.bright grate fire. “I am too 
wet, Miss, to sit down,” said she, plaintively. 

“So you are,” replied I, not for her reasons 
though; bat I was afraid she would catch cold; 
so I bade her take off bonnet, shawl, shoes and 
Stockings; and Boon had ramsaoked my wardrobe 
to supply her with something dry. DreBsea of 
course would not fit, but I took out a warm flan¬ 
nel skirt, dry shoes and stockings, a pair of over- 
shoes, and my warm Bob Roy shawl which I 
travelled in. The poor little thing looked per¬ 
fectly astonished, but never said a word, though 
great tears were rolling down her thin, white 
cheeks. I rang the bell when all that was done, 
sent the wet clothes down stairs, and ordered 
some hot tea to be brought to my room imme¬ 
diately. 

The child could not have been more than 
thirteen years old, and had walked two miles, 
that dark, Btonny night, to bring my dress home. 
You cannot tell how my heart smote me, and 
how ashamed I was of all my impatience. How 
paltry seemed my anticipated pleasure of the 
evening, compared with the terrible realities of 
this child’s every-day life. 

“Do you live far from here, Bissy?” asked I, 
as I was again kneeling on the floor, busy with 
the strings of the basket cover. 

“Yes, Miss, down in Anthony street” It was 
two miles at the very least, dear Maggie, from 
my uncle’s Fifth Avenue residence. 

I gave the dress a pull from the basket, tossed 
it on the bed, and went into my aunt’B dressing- 
room. 

“I came to ask a favor, aunt,” said I, “and 
you are too kind, I know, to refuse me.” 

“What is it? but bless my heart, child, what’s 
the matter? why I thought your dress came home 
half an hour ago. To bo sure. Thereae will be 
done here presently, and then she shall come and 
help you.” 

“Oh, it’s not that,” replied I, quickly, “I shall 
be ready all in time, but won’t you let Thomas 
drive the poor little girl home that brought my 
dress, before he takes us to Mr. Vernon’s? She 
lives away down in Anthony street, and has Buck 
a dreadful cough, that I am sure she can’t live. 
And to think of her being out, and .alone too, 
on suoh a stormy night.” I felt my voice grow 
husky as I spoke. 

“Dear mel bow very dreadful, to be sure. 
Thereae, that lappet' falls too far back, you must 
alter it,” And here, with an unchanged coun¬ 
tenance, she pointed to a part of her head-dresfl, 
composed of blonde, that looked like a piece of 
fairy frost-work. I almost stamped my foot with 


impatience. I waited a moment in silence, and 
then was about closing the door to find my uncle, 
in order to make an appeal to him, when she 
happened to see the reflection of my figure in 
the glass. 

“Dear me, Adal” oxclaimed she, “I was so 
worried with my head-dress, I had forgotten all 
about that child. I don’t expect Thomas will 
like it, but you are a groat favorite with all thp 
servants, so you oan ask him if you choose,” a&d 
she adjusted the plume which decorated the 
other side of her head, with all the anxiety of a 
young girl just about to make her debut. 

I rang the bell for Thomas, put something in 
his hand, which I suspeot made him forget it was 
a Btormy night, (you can bribo a servant to 
anything here) and with the most elaborate re¬ 
verences he assured me he would “carry the 
ohild home all comfortable.” 

I went back to my room and commenced my 
toilet with a somewhat lightened heart. The 
poor little girl was drinking the warm, fragrant 
tea eagerly, but every now and then she would 
pause, and fixing her largo, sad eyes on the 
glowing fire, seem lost in .reverie, 

■Whilst waiting for Thomas I gathered some¬ 
thing of her history. Her mother is a widow, 
of the name of Richards, who takeB in plain 
sewing, to support herself and her only child, 
though, as little Anqa said, she oould find enough 
work to do, but the ladie3 paid her so little, and 
sometimes didn’t pay at all, that Bhe could not 
livo on it. 

So Anna was considered fortunate to got a 
situation at Madame Deschampe’s, as errand girl 
for the establishment, at a dollar n week, with 
some faint hopes of advancement as apprentice 
by-nnd-by. 

“But,” said I, “you are not strong enough, to 
be out in all kinds of weather, you should try to 
get some other situation, not so exposing.” 

“I was very thankful to get that, Miss,” she 
replied, with a sad smile, “there are so few 
places that a girl of my ago is fit for, and my 
wageB are considered very good. We are very 
thankful, Miss, and if I was only well, we shouldn’t 
mind.” 

Thankful! Maggie, this poor child for whom I 
already feel a kind of reverence, so near does 
she seem to me to be standing to the gates of 
Eternity; thankful for the dollar a week earned 
through cold and wet, fever, and racking coughs { 
thankful for the Bum that nine-tenths of the fine 
ladies of New York squander, each day, for 
luncheon and bon-bons, at Thompson's saloons. 
God help them! they care not for the famishing 
sisters at their ttaors 
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In a little while the carriage was ready. I 
could not forbear stooping down and kissing the 
pale white forehead, as I wrapped the shawl 
around her. Tears came to her eyes, and her 
lips quivered as she said, “You are very kind, 
Alisa. I’ll start earlier to-morrow, to my workj 
and then I’ll bring your things home.” 

“I don’t want them,” replied I, “you must 
keep them, for I have plenty more, and I am 
coming to see if your mother can do me some 
sewing. Here is something to pay you for your 
long walk,” and as I put the money in her hand, 

I shall never forget the look of gratitude which 
the child coat upon me. 

My elegant ball-dress afforded mo no pleasure, 
in comparison with that “cup of cold water” 
given in His name. 

A new world seemed to open to my view for 
the first time that night. I had never before so 
comprehended the necessity of the humanity of 
our Saviour, that the poor and sick in heart j 


could turn to Him, with the full assurance of 
His divine compassion, inasmuch that He “was 
in all points tempted like as we are,” and that 
he is the great “High Priest, after the order of 
Melcbiiedek,” making an expiation for our sins. 
A brighter halo Beemed to glow around the lowly 
manger of Bethlehem, and the prayer-hallowed 
garden of Gefchsemane. I thanked God that 
night, dear Maggie, in the name of all heart¬ 
broken, famishing bouIs, that our Redeemer had 
suffered in all things like as we do, and that he 
had not como clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and unapproachable majesty. 

I was going to tell you about the ball at Mr. 
Vernon’s, but I have no heart for it to-day, dear 
Maggie, with all these things crowding on me 
like a new revelation, and this wind sweeping 
down the street, bearing so many sorrows to our 
door. 

I will write again in a few days, should nothing 
prevent. Yours ever, Ada. 
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A CURE FOR HT 
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“O-h-h-h— d-e-a-r!” 

The walls of the dismal old room would, under 
oomraon circumstances, have echoed the drowsy 
exclamation of the miserable, peevish, a elf-tor¬ 
mented hypochondriac, as ho eat propped up by 
cushions in his easy-chair; but even the anti¬ 
quated plastering had become eo imbued with 
the laziness of the tenant, and the exclamation 
had acquired such a repugnant tone from age 
and reiteration, that the room was silent. The 
walls of the chamber were papered strangely, 
in accordance with the character of him who 
groaned without cause therein, being alternately 
a picture of a grim, old face, with a long beard 
and mouth drawn down like the arches of a 
bridge—an odd-looking coffin, originally intended 
to represent a cocked-hat—and an owl that sat 
on a dead log, looking for all the world os though 
he had the cramp in his left jaw, or was strangely 
blind in one eye. In one corner stood a side¬ 
board, with a complete assortment of bottles upon 
it—from the blue quart bottle down to the two- 
inch viol. On a table by the window, covered 
with a greasy black cloth, was a copy of Scott’s 
Bible, with dust on it so thick that one might 
take his finger and write on its cover; and around 
it were standing more bottles. On the mantel a 
porcelain mandarin solemnly nodded bis head, 
amid a gloomy array of—bottles. A light-stand 
stood near the invalid’s chair, and all that one 
could discern of its surface was the interstices 
between the—bottles. And there eat the grunt¬ 
ing old cancer on the face of society, with his 
bloated cheek lying on one Bhoulder—his fat 
hands folded calmly on his big belly, stuffed 
with all manner of luxuries—his feet resting on 

cushions—his eyes rolling imploringly from ono 

side of his head to the other, and from one side 
of tho room to the other—beginning at the por¬ 
trait of his grandfather in one corner, and travel¬ 
ling from there ovor to the closet-door opposite, 
thence back to the portrait. 

“O-k-h-h—d-e-a-r!” 

Ho meant it to be very plaintive and gentle, 
that would-be wail, bat one could almost hear it 
across the street. Reaching out his hand for his 
cordial, prepared by a quack, who wore huge 
spectacles, and whose hair stuck up stiffly all over 
his head, Oliver suddenly coughed. You think 


POCHONDRIACS. 
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it no matter if ho did cough. Oliver would dis¬ 
agree with you; he feared it—worse than he ever 
did a tailor’s bill in his younger days; for he 
could not cough without violently shaking him¬ 
self; and knowing this, you will readily surmise 
that he shook himself now. He did. And the 
consequence was, ho upset the light-stand, bottles 
and all, with a crash. 

“Washington! Washington!” he bellowed, with 
all his stress of Vbice, which was by no means 
insignificant, as we have intimated, and which 
seemed to jar tho walls, so that tho portrait was 
in danger of descending to keep the light-stand 
company. 

Straight way the door was thrown open, and a 
negro showed his polisl^d countenance.. 

“What a want, massa?” 

“Washington,” wheezed out old Ferment, re¬ 
proachfully, “why—don’t—you—come—more— 
gently—when—I—call ?” 

“B’g p’dn, massal” said Washington, pulling 
his woolly forelock. 

“Big pudding, sir I” said Oliver, starting up, 
and turning completely round in his chair, with 
a gaze of astonishment—“what put into your 
head that I wanted a big pudding, sir ? Say, who 
gave you authority to—ah—presume, eh?” 

Washington returned the gaze, with interest. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” 

“A—a—a, I’nt say n’fn about a puddin, sah! 
A—a—a-” 

“Didn’t, eh? Didn’t?” and then sinking back 
in his chair, he whined—“oh, you wretch 1 it’s 
lucky for you that your poor master’s so weakly, 
or your impudence might cost you a chastise¬ 
ment, Oh, well, pick up them bottles, atovo-pipe, 

and then run for Dr. Foolemalll” 

With a groan Oliver sank back on his cushions 
to muse on liis servant’s expression, and to en¬ 
deavor to comprehend what induced him to say 
big pudding. Ho thought it strange, very! Ho 
was sure he didn’t want any pudding, at all—nor 
any mutton either, for that matter—for such a 
desire would be preposterous in one in his situa¬ 
tion—a man whoso feet had become encrusted 
with stone, and yet which were as tender as— 
chickens! What pnt that into his head? Ho 
was certain he couldn’t telL Chickens toere ten¬ 
der—so was veal; but he didu’t want any—not 
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ho! A man in hiB condition—an invalid, war t 
ohi-poll! ho scouted the idea. 

Washington soon departed on his errand, on j 
ere long Dr. Foolcmall entered the hypoohor. 
driac’B apartment. • '. 

“0-h-h-h—d-e-a-r!” he sniveled, “I feel tei w 
ribly to-day, doctor, terribly. I am afraid m y 
logs are becoming encrusted as well as my feei ;< 
Oh! how horrid it is!” 

“Poor maul poor man!” said Foolemall, tfyn_ 
pathetically; “what will become of you? L«t 
me 860 1” and stooping over, he felt of the es_ 
tremities mentioned, “worse and worse, I findi 
Tho petrifaction iB gradually encroaching upo a 
tho corporeal pomposities, and I fear that er 9 
long the bivalvicuB auriculariuB will become cote . 
pletely coagulated. The hyphenugen is as tei_ 
gious as a calcareous animalcule!” 

“What’s that?” groanod Oliver. 

“Oh! excuse me, sir—will speak more plainl y 
—we professional men become so—habituated- - 
you understand, sir? I meant to say,” be cor. 
tinned, tapping tho leg with his fore-finger-_ 
■“simply, hard as bricks!—or more properly ada¬ 
mant, sir. Resemble one faction of the Demc. 
oratio party strongly—ho! he! hel” attemptin g 
to be witty; adding in an under-tone, as h 3 
pretended to bo busy with the bottles on th 3 
sideboard—“and his head resembles tho othe r 
faction, I apprehend!” 

“Doctor,” said Oliver, “don’t you think I haij 
better discharge my present servant? He i 3 
getting so very impudent that I shall bo ruinei \ 
by him yet!” 

“Discharge him? By all means!” said Foole. 
mall; and pursued in a confidential tone, “fact 
is, my dear Ferment, I have long secretly wishei[ 
that you would discharge him; fearing as Id), 
that his stupid bluntness will be the means ol* 
producing a very bad effect on your disorder, 
But I had not mentioned it, lest it might woun< [ 
your feelings—not knowing what relations then j 
might bo existing between you and him.” 

“Re-la-tions!” 

“Ah, don’t mistake mo, sir. Social relation| 
I alluded to—merely sooial relations!” 

There was a pause, during which Foolemal[ 
took a phial from his pocket, and mixed up t, 
draught. This operation completed, which Olivei • 
had watched with anxiouB oyes, tho professor ol 
physio aroso and repeated— 

“Yes. sir, discharge him, sir! by all means 
discharge him!” and then giving a fowdirection! 
he left, telling our hero to be careful and not lei 
his legs get jarred. 

Well, Washington was discharged. He shed a. 
few “unavailing tears,” and then bid tho hypo¬ 


chondriac a reluctant farewell, but taking care 
to provide against want by borrowing Oliver’s 
well-filled pocket-book from the bureau-drawer, 
as he slept. 

But Isoon another made his appearance—a 
Yankee, and, moreover, n perfect embodiment of 
wit and shrewdness. After haring been in his 
master’s employ for about two weeks, disgust 
overcame policy, and Zedekiah resolved to either 
cure his master’s foibles, or incur a discharge 
from his Bervioe. 

One morning as Zedekiah entered tho room to 
brush it up and arrange tho bottles; approaching 
the invalid’s chair, he was as usual warned by that 
gentleman to beware lest he should hurt his legs, 

“Well, now,” said Zedekiah, coolly, “to come 
smack to the point, what in Jerusalem’s tho 
matter with yer ole legs, anyway?” 

“Matter!” said Oliver; “what do you mean 
to insinuate, you rascal?” 

“Oh! nothing—nothing at all t scarcely. 1* 
nover inquired what was the matter, yu know! 
Thort X would, that’s all!” 

“Ohl yes!” said Oliver, much relioved, and 
then Btooping over, he proceeded to elucidate 
to Zedekiah that his pedal extremities were 
encrusted with stone. 

“The dickens they he!" said Zed, indignantly; 
“what! them legs? So’s yer ole granny mustard 
and stone! Them legs is as perfect as mine, sir! 
Can't suck mo! Hold on a minute! lot’s see how 
a knife ’ll fit on ’em. Dare say it’ll turn the 
edge—quickern greaseel lightnin’—I’ll try!” So 
saying, Zedekiah produced a big jack-knife, 
sharpened to cut a hair. But Oliver stayed him 
in dismay. 

“T-t-take care! Please understand that Hr. 
Foolemall says they must not be bruised or in¬ 
jured in any manner, lest the immediate petri¬ 
faction of the entire body ensue!” 

“Oh! he says it’ll en-sut, doe3 he? Well, I’ll 
resk it—I reckon en-8ue don’t mean happen— 
ef it does, I’ll pay damages!” and with this he 
seized the astonished Ferment by the heels and 
dragged him out of hiB chair. Then grasping 
him by the neck he set him on his feet, and ex¬ 
claimed— 

“Wall!. Don’t en-sue, does it?” 

“Miraculous preservation!” gasped Oliver. 

“Miraculous granny!” said Zedekiah, os he 
retreated from the rOora, well satisfied with his 
management. 

Zedekiah and Oliver had a private little con¬ 
ference next morning, wbioh resulted in the fol¬ 
lowing Bceno:— 

About ten o’clock Foolemall visited his patient, 
and found him standing in the door. 
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“Ah! well—really! I am astonished! I am 
delighted to Bee you ont this morning. Had not 
anticipated so pleasant.a result for my prescrip- 
'tions,” said Foolemall, with a dolorouB expression 
of would-be congratulation on his face. 

11 Zedekiah,” said Oliver, sternly, looking calmly 
over the head of the quack at the Yankee, as he 
etood complacently smoothing his hair at the head 
of the stairway —“show the gentleman into the 
street!’* 

•The sesoulapian stammered out a few words 
of astonishment, but fallowed the Yankee to the 
door, and quickly descended the stately steps, 
assisted in the process by the broad too of Zede- 
kiah’s boot. • 

Time flew. Zedekiah’a remained with Fer¬ 
ment many months; but one day he told the old 
bachelor that he must leave him, and return to 
Vermont without delay. The intelligence was 
received with deep regret by Oliver, who tried 
his best to induoe Zedekiah to remain. Finding 
all efforts in vain, he turned his attention to de¬ 
vising some means aB a substitute for the faithful 
Yankee; and he and Zed laid their wits together, 
when the following conversation ensued:—• 

“Wall, Mr. Ferment,” said Zed, 44 ef I ain’t 
mistook, you know very well what is the .cause 
of all your trouble?” 

“Yes,” responded Oliver, “I supposo I do. 


It’s all imaginary, I have not a doubt, hut it’s 
none the worse for that; and the hang of it is, I 
can’t help it, unless JL can have Bomebody near 
mo—some one in whom I possess confidence—to 
keep me continually warned.. Do you see?” 

“I da,” said Zed, looking intently at the floor, 
and sliding his pen-knife baok and forth in his 
fingers; “yes, I du see—the fact; but no way to 
get round it; unless—unless you can get a good 
servant” 

Exactly! But I can’t do it They’re mere 
torments, as a class, and as snob I always regard 
them. Consequently, I should soon find myself 
swearing at ’em, if they ventured to remind me 
of my weakness—and so, you Bee, I’d slide back!” 

44 1 see,” answered Zed, as he put his thumb 
aside his nose, apparently engaged in deep 
thought “By turnip-tops!” he suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, springing from his chair, “I’ve got it!” 

“You have? Good! What is it?” 

“It’s all in three words, Mr. Ferment, three 
blessed words —get a trifei ” 

“Hoi ho! ho!” roared Oliver. 

44 Ha I ha! ha!”, echoed Zed, slapping him 
familiarly on the back. 

Tho advice was followed, dear reader, and—it 
answered. Oliver Ferment declares that he is 
now the happiest man that walks tho planet 
called earth. 
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MR. WAKELY'S MATCH-MAKING. 

BT XLLA BODMAS. 


Ow a pleasant morning in June, Mr. Wakely, 
the Episcopal clergyman at Middlebrook, (never 
mind the map) sat in his study, ostensibly engaged 
■with some important papers, but in reality buried 
in a reverie of a very different nature. The 
lounging-ohair near the window was occupied 
by & young lady, whose handsome features were 
clouded by an expression of the most intense 
ennui: and from over the leaves of the book in 
her hand Bhe took sly peeps at Mr. Wakely, and 
wondered how he contrived to exist. • 

This, however, waa not half so surprising as 
that Edith Cammersford, a fastidious heiress, 
tad something of a beauty beside, should have 
become the inmate of that country parsonage. 
She glanced from the window upon the substan¬ 
tial figure of Mrs. Wakely, who was a strong- 
minded woman, hurrying off to some Dorcas 
taeeting, for the relief of somebody somewhere, 
and then remembered the three little Wakelys, 
■turned out to pasture in the parsonage-grounds, 
who were fairly going to seed for want of a re¬ 
straining hand. She looked up and down tho 
principal streot of Middlebrook, but 1 every man 
who passed was square-shouldered, and had a 
sort of dogged look in driving oxen or pigs, as 
though he meant to pursuo tho same routine 
forever, and tho idea of making a Webster of 
himself would nover enter his head. 

Edith was haunted by vague notions of for¬ 
mers’ boys studying by firelight, nnd composing 
poetry while following the plough^ but now she 
bogan to think that “nature’s nobleman” must 
have gone to a first-rate tailor. Her perfect in¬ 
dependence was rather a dangerous gift in such 
hands; for being constantly on tho look-out for 
rough diamonds, sho wuuld have bestowed her- 
Belf and her fortune on any individual in whom 
Bho ohoso to fancy certain qualities that consti¬ 
tuted her standard of perfection. No matter 
what ho appeared to others —her preference was 
sufficient to raiso him. 

This somewhat head-strong young lady was 
an orphan, under the nominal charge of rela¬ 
tives, who Btood too much in awe of their ward 
to interfero with any arrangements Bhe might 
choose to make.- So they contented themselves 
with observing that “Edith waa queer'* and fol¬ 
lowed 


“The simple role, the good old plan 
That they should take who have the power, 

That they should keep who can/’ 

and as the keeping of Edith was rather an im¬ 
possible thing, if she had once made up her mind 
to go, their surprise at her announcement of an 
intention to visit her old friends, the Wakelys, 
was ofhy expressed by an increased elevation of 
eyebrows, and a whispered wonder as to what 
Edith would do next. 

Had she not refused De Dancy Brown, whom 
all the girls adored, and who waa unexception¬ 
able in every way, upon tho silly plea that his 
vests were too bright, and his gold chains too 
heavy? And when he mentioned his intention 
of dying in consequence of her cruelty, hadn’t 
Bhe the rudeness to ask him if the plaoo of his 
demise would bo a debtor’s prison? thus actually 
throwing tho poor young man’s misfortunes in 
his facel What could one expect from a girl 
like that? It was perfectly-surprising that she 
should get on at all; but Edith did get on, as far 
as being made love to by everything in a hat 
and coat from seventeen to seventy comprises 
the term. Sho was perfectly Bick of notes com¬ 
mencing with, “Dear MiBB Cammersford,”. and 
ending with, “Yours, as you choose to deter- 
mino”—flhe hod a nervous horror of young men 
with long hair and wild eyes, who write verses— 
and flowers she shrank from as though they had 
contained the asp of the Egpytian queen. She 
was weary of this unvarying routine; and being 
taken with a sudden fancy for seeing how country 
ministers live, she accepted the Wakelys’ often 
repeated invitation, and soon found herself buried 
in the retirement of Middlebrook. 

Sho had now been there a week, and felt quite 
ready to exclaim, “OhI solitude! where are thy 
charms?” for the place seemed like the palace 
that contained the Sleeping Beauty, or the island 
whore Crusoe trembled to find the marks of an- 
another’s feet. 

Mr. Wakely, good, simple man! had suspended 
tho composition of an electrifying sermon to 
ponder upon the means of amusing his, guest; 
and at the identical moment at which he is in¬ 
troduced, he had been favored with an idea eo 
much to the purpose that he wondered it had 
never occurred to him before. Beside, he felt 
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an ambition to perform a marriage ceremony, in 
which his part should include something more 
than the usual questions, “Wilt thou have this 
man?” Ac. In short, the quiet, unworldly Mr. 
Wakely hod been suddenly seised with a match¬ 
making mania of the fiercest kind. That Edith 
must be disposed of at the shortest possible 
notice appeared to strike him as a sort of moral 
necessity—but who was to be the favored indivi¬ 
dual? 

Mr. Wakely’s recipe for a match would doubt¬ 
less have been: equal quantities of everything, 
Whatever it is; and under the influence of this 
impression his choice was soon made. His cousin, 
Tom Hamilton, had always appeared to him a 
high and shining mark in various ways; and his 
feelings toward this paragon were precisely of 
that nature which a sly, distrustful, good cha¬ 
racter entertains for one who, with more of 
earthly dross, makes his way through every 
difficulty with a combination of talent, assurance, 
and good looks, that iB perfectly irresistible. 
Tom, although considerably his junior, had from 
early boyhood succeeded in impressing his re¬ 
tiring cousin with a perfect conviction that what¬ 
ever he did was done better than any one else 
could do it; and Mr. Wakely instantly decided 
that he was just the one for Edith. 

His ideas upon the subject were arranged very 
much like a merchant’s aocount of “profit and 
loss;” for he sat and reasoned thus: “Nothing 
could possibly be better, they were bo exactly 
matched in everything; Edith was handsome and 
haughty-looking—so was Tom; Edith had quite 
a fortune in her own possession—so had Tom; 
Edith was talented and intellectual—so was Tom; 
Edith would brook no opposition—neither would 
Tom; Edith rode beautifully, could drive splen¬ 
didly, and despised cowardice-*-so did Tom; Edith 
talked a great deal and talked elegantly—so did 
Tom; Edith had a sort of way with her so though 
she knew herself to be superior to everyone else 
■—so had Tom; Edith despised moping and quiet 
pleasures— bo did Tom; were not the two made 
for each other? It never entered the good clergy¬ 
man’s head that between two bodies so equally 
charged in every respect there must be a grand 
collision; there was no originality in either cha¬ 
racter into which some originality of the other 
might fit like a well-assorted puzzle—all was 
straight, and square, and even. 

Mr. Wakely roused himself from his reverie to 
prepare for a journey. Of course; he had only 
to say to Tom, “My dear cousin, I wish you 
to oome home with me and fall in love with 
Miss Cammersford, a very charming friend of 
mine,” and that accommodating young gentleman 


(although never before remarkable for docility) 
would rub up his susceptibility, pack his carpet* 
bag, and, on seeing Edith, instantly subscribe 
himself, “Yours, to command”—thus remem¬ 
bering the excellent precept instilled in the nur¬ 
sery, “Come when you're called, and do as 
you’re bid.” As for Edith, Mr. Wakely arranged 
her behavior os though he had been writing a 
story, in which she was the heroine, and Tom 
Hamilton the piece of walking perfection whom 
fate had assigned to her as a lover. 

Without imparting to any ouo a word of hlf 
intentions, Mr. Wakely went to the city, osten¬ 
sibly on business—but in reality to capture Tom, 
if possible, and cany him off to Middlebrook. 
Tom Hamilton’s nominal residence was in the 
gay metropolis; but being very much addicted 
to aimless wanderings, and walkings to and fro 
upon the earth, he had left town that very morn¬ 
ing upon a fishing excursion. He might, how¬ 
ever, return in a day or two; and the country 
clergyman concluded to accept tho invitation of 
numerous friends, and enjoy tho interval in sight¬ 
seeing. 

Edith arrayed herself in a fresh white dresB 
with a great many yawns, and thought, as she 
twisted Home fuchsia blossoms in her rich, dark 
hair, that she could sympathize with the feelings 
of actresses when they perform to empty benches. 
Still, there was a sort' of satisfaction in making 
herself look as lovely os possible, if only for her 
own edification; and aftor two or three somewhat 
unnecessary glances at the mirror, she descended 
to the parlor, almost wishing that she could fiud 
it occupied by oven a middle-aged minister. 

She seated herself by the window, around 
which the roses formed a natural trellia-work, 
and merely from the want of other objects of 
interest, watched the movemente of the old, lum¬ 
bering stage that diurnally dragged its unwieldly 
proportions through the Tillage of Middlebrook. 
It stopped in tho middle of the dusty road; and 
Mrs. Wakely .watched tho result with anxious 
eyes. That worthy woman was not partial to 
visitors who came in family groups, and sho had 
for sometime past been haunted by a vague fear 
of a cousin who counted at least seven olive 
branches; but, with a sigh of relief, Bhe ex¬ 
claimed, “It is Sidney, I do behove!” and ran 
to the door. i 

Edith caught a glimpse of the visitor's back, 
and noticed a very rusty-looking coat; but she 
did not see the face that was turned toward Mrs. 
Wakely, or the beaming Hinile with which be 
greeted his aunt She scanned his attire nar¬ 
rowly, and saw that his gloves were ripped ;n 
various places—that his boots had been selected 
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more with a view to use than ornament—and 
soon decided that he waa entirely unacquainted 
with the inside of any fashionable tailor’s estab¬ 
lishment, Still any kind of a man in that lonely 
place was something; and when the new arrival 
was introduced to Edith as Mr. “Colbrook,” that 
haughty young lady favored him with an ex¬ 
amining glanoe, as though he were some newly- 
discovered specimen of the human family sub¬ 
mitted to her inspection. 

lie was a9 much surprised at the sight of 
Edith as a traveller would be to find a princess 
in a hovel; and the heiress felt quito provoked 
at herself as the color rose to her cheek under 
his admiring glance. He certainly had fino eyes, 
and his faco was something quite difforent from 
what she had ever seen before; still, Edith was 
quito Bure that, had any one else been present, 
she would not have noticed him. 

Sho was mistaken—from a character like her- j 
self Sidney Colbrook would have received notice j 
anywhere. He had one of those countenances ] 
that are generally grave, aa though the rough j| 
realities of life had overshadowed the joyousnoss it 
of youth, and yet light up with a smile that seems j! 
like sunshine on a cloudy day. Edith felt inte*!! 
rested; she could see that .he was poor, and to 
the potted heiress poverty stood first in the entn- ! 
logue of misfortunes. These thoughts passed * 
through her mind as Bhe Bat with downcast eyes, 
strewing the floor with rose-leaves: and quite 
unconscious of her condcBoension, Mr. Colbrook 
talked to hit aunt, and caressed the children who 
all clustered around “cousin Sidney.” Edith 
retired that night with a now subject of contem¬ 
plation-little dooming, from his quiet manner, 
that her image was making sad havoo with Mr. 
Colbrook’s slumbers. 

The white morning dres3 (Edith was partial to 
white dresses) was arrayed with more than usual 
caro, and decorated with a half-blown rose; and 
the poor young lawyer sighed over his poverty 
for the fiftieth timo, as the lovely vision of Edith 
' Cnmmersford entered the breakfast-room. Un¬ 
usually quiet, the heroine sipped her coffee in 
silence; but her oyes wero irresistibly drawn to 
the glowing faco of her opposite neighbor, aa he 
described in eloquent terms the Beenes through 
Which he had lately passed: and although he 
was rnther overgrown for a protegee, Edith felt 
a strong desire to shape the destiny of Sidney 
Colbrook, and help him on his way with the 
golden key that seldom fails to unlock every 
’ difficulty. Talking, however, was not Sidney’s 
* forte; and he shrank bock into his usual gravity, 
except when the brilliant sallies of' Edith called 
-forth a smile, while, flattered by the admiring , 


1 attention of those earnest eyes, the heiress rattled 
l on in one of her gayest moods. 

Before breakfast was over, Mr. Colbrook 
seemed quite like an old friend; and as they 
• stood looking over Mr. Wakely’s books together, 

1 Edith suddenly exclaimed, as Bhe rested her 
white hand on an old, rusty-looking volume. 

“I have been very much interested in some 
sketches in this old magazine, that seems to have 
been published at college many years ago—they 
all have the signature 8. C., but having read one, 
I could easily identify the others from the ex¬ 
quisite purity of style and eleganoe of language 
that characterizes thorn all.” 

There waa a deep flush on the face of Sidney 
Colbrook as he took the book flrom her hand, and 
| it occurred to Edith that he must be the author. 

He saw her eyes fixed upon him with an expres- 
; sion of admiring interest; and extremely con- 
; fused, he replaced the volume and spoke of 
! something else. 

1 But Edith was now quite satisfied that Sidney 
|> Colbrook was well worth studying; and resolving 
!j to examine through a pair of spectacles that 
j | should point out every flaw, if there were any, 

• she commenced the task in earnest. Moonlight 
seems to oast a sort of halo over every face, but 
! under this silvery veil the features of Sidney 
! Colbrook acquired an expression of lofty thought 
and high purpose, liko that sometimes seen in 
the finest productions of the chisel; and as Edith 
wished to study him in every light, it was per¬ 
fectly natural to take moonlight walks. Mrs. 
Wakely never had time for “suoh nonsenso.” 
Our heroine was not iu the least aware that she 
had donned a pair of spectacles of a very dif¬ 
ferent nature from what she intended; and every 
time that she mentally applauded Mr. Colbrook’a 
sentiments, she smiled benignantly upon herself 
for being so sharp-sighted. 

Mr. Wakely spent two or three days very 
pleasantly; but time passed, and his hero came 
not At last, ho despatched a letter, setting 
forth the case in the most natural manner, and 
inviting him to come to Middlebrook, and difl- 
: pose of himself as soon as possible. That accom¬ 
plished, he went home, perfectly convinced that 
Tom would lose no time in following. 

But master Tom happened to be engaged in a 
particularly interesting concern of his own, and 
his cousin’s very unexpected letter excited a 
smile that soon deepened into a hearty laugh. 

“So exactly like Jerryl’* said he, “all his 
goese are swans, and this unknown beauty and 
heiress is probably some hum-drum damsel with 
a few thousands in her own possession. How¬ 
ever. if she were Venus and Croesus combined, 
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it would be nothing to me, now, and what do I 
care for money f ” 

Here he glanocd from the window of his apart¬ 
ment in the comfortable hotel, and became quite 
absorbed in some object of interest. 

As Mr. Wakely approached the parsonage on 
his homeward route, he very naturally began to 
look about him for familiar objects; but it was 
with a sensation of frost pleasurable surprise 
that he beheld the graceful figure of Edith, 
accompanied by a gentleman whqse identity at 
first puzzled him. But then how could he be so 
Btupid? Who could it be but Tom, -who had 
hastened hither on the wings of the wind, and 
fairly outstripped the speed of the puffing loco¬ 
motive that had rolled so lazily along? 

Jumping at conclusions was the only perform¬ 
ance in which our worthy olergyman manifested 
any degree of quickness; and he now mentally 
rubbed his hands with delight at what he deemed 
the success of his scheme. But, alas! he soon 
realized the enchantment lent by distance; for, 
just as he would have bestowed upon Tom an 
embrace to assure him of his perfect satisfaction, 
the glowing face of Sidney Colbrook met his 
eyes, and his hand was wrung with an intensity 
of fervor that would have expressed the deepest 
gratitude on the part of his nephew, had there 
been the least occasion for any. 

Mr. Wakely noticed rather uneasily the glance 
with which the young lawyer’s eyes were con¬ 
stantly seeking Edith’s; and it was in a state of 
considerable bewilderment that he entered the 
house. What had become of Tom? And what 
oould possess his nephew to come just then ? Mr. 
Wakely was beginning to see through things; and 
from the manner in which ho used his eyes that 
evening, a stranger would naturally have inferred 
that he had been blind all his life before. 

“I cannot imagine,” said the puzzled clergy¬ 
man, when he and Mrs. Wakely were left in quiet 
possession of the best parlor,“ why Sidney should 
have taken it into his head to make us a visit just 
now—it is very 6trange!” 

“People generally do go into the country in 
summer,” replied Mrs. Wakely, who was some¬ 
what matter-of-fact, “it does not Beem to me 
half bo Btrange to come in cherry-season as if he 
had waited until December. Edith is here.” 

“That makeB it Btill more singular,” observed 
her husband, unconsciously speaking his thoughts 
aloud. 

Mrs. Wakely thought differently, but Bhe only 
purred up her inouth with the resolute manner 
of one who had an important secret that she 
would not for the World divulge. Mrs. Wakely 
was firmly convinced that she was making a 


match; and if Edith became Mrs. Sidney Col- 
brook, it would be entirely owing to her excellent 
management, and Sidney ought to be everlast¬ 
ingly grateful to her for advancing his interests. 
The good woman had floating visions of a silver 
breakfast-service as the reward of modest merit* 
for she owned to this little vanity, clergyman’s 
wife though she was. 

The heiress, in the meanwhile, followed her 
own inclinations, as usual, without troubling her¬ 
self in the least about the opinions of others; 
and Sidney was too much absorbed in a blissful 
dream to notice that he had become an object of 
the deepest interest For Mr. Wakely con tern- 
| plated his nephew in surprise, and wondered that 
he had never been struck by his pcrfcctiona 
before. He was now convinced that Sidney was 
one of thoso rare beings who can triumph even 
over the disadvantages of poverty; and when he 
heard him talk to Edith, he no longer marveled 
that the fastidious young lady should listen with 
every appearance of pleasure. 

Edith Btrollcd into the hall, one morning, when 
she knew that Sidney was engaged for somotime 
in copying a poem for her, and there, on the 
table, lay the straw hat which but a short time 
ago she would have pronounced “vile.” No 
other man could look decent without being pro¬ 
perly thatched; but this combination of straw 
was really a triumph over hatters. She turned 
it over with a sort of reverence, and a pair of 
black gloves fell to the floor. 

Edith was not given to pressing suoh things to 
hei? lips-^her conduct was much more rational, 
for she examined the ripped seams, and formed 
the benevolent resolution of repairing them with 
her own fair fingers. In five minutes more, she 
was seated on the cane sofa, with gloves and 
sewing implements; and she smiled to herself as 
she pictured Sidney’s surprise on finding them 
mended. Of course, ho would not be able to im¬ 
agine who bad dono it 

It so happened, in the perverse order of things, 
that, before the gloves were finished, Sidney came 
down stairs and was seized with a sudden desire 
for those very articles, that threw Edith into a 
most alarming state of not-know-what-to-do- 
ativeness. In vain she concealed tho gloves, and 
tried to look unconscious; a tell-tale color over¬ 
spread her face, and the haughty heiress felt very 
much like a naughty child detected in some mis¬ 
demeanor. 

One of the black fingers peeped forth from its 
hiding-place; and, os if to prove the fact that 
man is an insatiable anima l , it suddenly entered 
the gentleman’s head that, since the beautiful 
heiress had mended his gloves once, she might 
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possibly be willing to perform that offioe for him 
daring the term of her natural life. So he threw 
himself upon the mercy of the court, which 
Boomed to be situated near Edith’s feet, and 
pleaded his suit bo eloquently that he gained the 
first cause he had the good fortune to try. 

One of the little Wokelys, who had taken a 
peep at the scene, declared that “Cousin Sidney 
had tumbled down in the hall, and Miss Cam- 
mersford was trying her best to pick him up.” 
Mr. Wakely did not move to offer assistance, 
although the expression of his face plainly im¬ 
plied that he anticipated the most serious con¬ 
sequences. Mrs. Wakely looked triumphant; for 
the good woman really thought that she had 
made a match. How much Bho had done for 
Bidney! And she tried to think of Borne other 
deserving individual whom her foresight might 
diroot to draw a prise in the lottery of matri¬ 
mony. 

- The next morning Mr. Wakely sat wondering 
over Tom’s non-appearance, and pondering upon 
tho exouse he should offer, when he did arrive, 
for having deluded him so far under false pre¬ 
tences, when a letter, with the well-known flour¬ 
ishes, directed to the “Rev."Jeremiah Wakely,” 
was placed upon his study-table. Tho olergy- ! 
man’s face, as he prooeeded in its perusal, was a ! 
perfect exclamation note; and well it might be, 
for to those initiated in Tom’s style of writing it 
ran thus: 

Yxey Deab Cousin— 

“Are you not ashamed of 
yourself, clergyman that you are, to be holding 
out temptations of strango women to me who am 
as good os private property? Ob, Jerry 1 If you 
could but see 1 But never mind—you shall see, 
one of these days; for the present, you must be 
content with hearing. I have found the sweetest 
little violet of a wife in this out-of-the-way place 
that you con possibly imagine—violets, you know, 
always do grow in sequestered nooks. I am 
really getting quite poetical; but when I wish to 
speak of Lilias, it seems to me like sacrilege to 
think of anything less refined than flowers or 
stars. I am almost afraid to indulge myself too 
much in looking at her, for fear that she will 
melt away, like a snow-flake, beneath my gate. 

“But I suppose that I must tell you how I 
found her: I came out here to fish, (nicely the 
tables have been turned, by the way—X hope the 
fishes enjoy their revenge) and somebody told me 
to be sure and put up at Harry Brace’s—the 
only hotel out here that is worthy of the name. I 
followed this advice, (that fellow deserves publio 
honors) and found myself aa pleasantly situated 


| os one could desire. The truth is, setting vanity 
aside) such stray stars as myself don’t often 
[ wander into this sphere, and when friend Harry 
saw me, he acknowledged my superiority at once. 
The beat room—the cream of the house in every 
thing was at my disposal; and I began to expe¬ 
rience the exquisite pleasure which modesty dot i 
now and then enjoy—that of being appreciated. 

“The next morning, as I was making my toilet 
for breakfast, I heard voioes in the adjoining 
room—one easily recognisable as that of mine 
host, the other so sweet and low that I almost 
stopped breathing to catch the silvery accents. 
'Listening, Toml* I hear you exclaim, ‘shame on 
you t’ ‘ Guilty, my lord,* but if I were not, per¬ 
haps you would never have heard this interesting 
story. 

“ 4 Oh, father!’ said the voioe, 4 1 really cannot 
go to the table before those strange men—do 
spare me this!' 

44 ‘Now, Lilias,* replied the deep tones of Mr. 
Bruce, ‘no more of this nonsense, if you please— 
these are your fine, boarding-school airs. The 
strango men, of whom you are bo dreadfully 
afraid, happen to be your father and one young 
gentleman from the city, who arrived last night, 
and to whom I wish to show all possible atten¬ 
tion. All that I ask of you is to pour out coffee 
for us, and look as pretty and amiable as usual- 
no great hardship other girls would think.* 

44 4 Yes,* thought I, as I cast an accidental glance 
in the mirror, ‘Miss Lilias will certainly be re¬ 
warded if she dots come,* and l mentally pro¬ 
nounced myself a very good-looking fellow. 

“That was before I entered the breakfast-room; 
when I found myself opposite a fair vision in a 
pink gingham dress, I wondered if I boro any 
resemblanco to the ogre who is always repre¬ 
sented in fairy tales as devouring little children. 

I found my hands too many for me—ray feet 
seemod made for no earthly purpose but to be in 
the way—and, in short, if Harry Bruco had just 
then opened a trap-door and let me down out of 
sight, I should have been eternally grateful to 
him. 

“A pair of deep blue eyes stole a timid glance 
around, from behind the burnished coffee-urn— 
long, golden ringlets drooped over a fair young 
face—and two of tho sweetest little hands in the 
world trembled visibly in dispensing the Bteaming 
coffee. I drank it as though it had been neotar 
handed by Hebe. Nothing could I extract from 
my fair neighbor beyond a timid ‘yes,* or 4 no, 
sir; 1 and if she met my glance her face was like 
sunset on a bed of snow. 

“As soon aa possible, Bhe made her escape; 
and In a very indifferent frame of mind as to 
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whether I had a bite or not, I seated myself by 
the pretty lake, and pondered on the mysterious 
occurrences of the morning. For mysterious it 
certainly was to find such a vision of beauty and 
refinement in a country hotel, far away from the 
nsual haunts of civilization; and I wondered how 
the riddle would bo solved. 

“Alazy-looking countryman lounged up to me, 
and in an interrogatory tone, observed, ‘Fishin’, 
stranger?’ 

“I nodded an assent, fully prepared for a 
String of questions. 

“ ‘Stayin’ at Harry Bruce’s, I s’pect?’ 

“I ‘s’pected’ that I was. 

“ ‘Seen hiB darter, may be?’ 

"I turned around at this. ‘What do you know 
of her?’ said I. 

“ My would-be companion took advantage of 
this condescension to give me a somewhat stag¬ 
gering blow on the back, and then burst into a 
hearty fit of laughter. I wish some of our city 
people could have seen that man laugh. It was 
a perfect explosion, and reminded me of Sam 
Weller’s fears for his father, when indulging in a 
similar luxury. 

“*I thought I’d wake you up,’ said he, at 
last, ‘but it is queer, now, ain’t it? You see,’ 
he commenced, seating himself in a confidential 
manner, ‘Miss Bruce died when Miss Lilias was 
quite a little shaver—and Harry, not knowin’ 
what else to do with the young un’ clipped her 
at boarding-school in the city. The fine madam 
who tuk care ou her lamed her a’most everythin’ 
that warn’t worth lamin’—and when Harry came 
to fetch her home, Miss Lilias was quite amazed 
like to find out where she lived. She ain’t got 
used to pur ways yet, and the very best thing 
that Harry can do with her is to wrap her up in 
cotton, and have her sot in a glass-case. A great 
shape she is for the country—a good, high wind 
might take her clean off.’ 

“My heart felt sad, I can tell you, as I pictured 
the daily trials of this young girl, so differently 
brought up, exposed to the companionship of 
such as the specimen before me; and in a very 
short time I was decidedly in love. Lilias, how¬ 
ever, retreated as I advanced, and" encased her¬ 
self in a shell of such impenetrable reserve that 
I almost despaired of obtaining the least notice. 

“I never admired your dashing women—I hate 
great talkers—and it makes me perfectly nebvous 
to be in company with girls who know a little of 
everything. Last winter I met a Miss Caminers- 
ford, a beauty and heiress, whom obliging friends 
were perfectly determined that I should marry— 
‘she was just the one for me.* But the great, 
brown eyes of the queenly Edith seemed perpe¬ 


tually flashing defiance at me—a challenge to 
beat her if I could. She could ride as well as 
I—she could drive, I believe, four in hand—and 
she could talk down the greatest pedant in the 
universe. I might as well have made love to my 
own shadow; and as to our being on«, I am afraid 
that one would have been Edith. 

“Lilias, to my great delight, is afraid of horses, 
says very little, and is one of those gentle crea¬ 
tures who Beem made to be waited upon and 
admire their husbands. I have frightened hep 
half to death by telling her that I love her to 
distraction—that sho mutt be mine—and that I 
only wait for a word from her to blow my brains 
out. Harry tells me, in confidence, that he thinks 
sho will prevent this catastrophe; but the proud 

little monkey keeps herself at such a distance, 
that, for want of more attractive metal, I waa 
obliged to bestow an ecstatic hug upon my father- 
in-law elect. 

“Wont all the relations be hopping, though, 
when they hear of my back-sliding? But ‘papa’ 
has consented to give up his hotel—and if any 
injurious facts should leak out, why should ho 
not be added to the crew of interesting widows 
who take boarder^or company, and teach Bchool 
for amusoment? *his letter is long enough to 
satisfy; and having, I hope, convinced you how 
very inconvenient it would be for me to come on 
and fall in love with your paragon, accept my 
last adieu as a Bingular proq|im.” 

Edith had intended to keep her engagement 
private, but love, like murder, will out; and she 
was obliged, at last, to understand Mrs. Wakely’s 
significant looks, and still more significant obser¬ 
vations. 

“Sidney,” said Mr. Wakely, as he wrung hia 
nephew’s hand, “you will be a happy man. I 
had destined your treasure for some one else— 
but—there, juBt read that letter.” 

The eyes of the bridegroom elect sparkled 
with their most mischievous expression as they 
travelled over Tom’s effusion; and as those moy 
laugh who win, his uncle’s ear was soon greeted 
with an outburst of laughter that was really 
aggravating. 

“He really must tell Edith;” and the two 
laughed, in concert over Mr. Wakely’s uncere¬ 
monious disposal of hiB visitor. 

“Poor man!” said Edith, while her bright 
eyes were almost tearful with merriment, “it 
must be n little disappointing, though—do let us 
see if we cannot console him.” 

4 ‘ Wei” Was there ever a sweeter word? The 
lover gallantly lifted a fair hand to his lips, and 
the two composed their faces to a proper degree 
of regret as they entered the study. ‘ 
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4< Mr. Wakely,” said the musical voice of Edith, 
**I am afraid that you have been very much dis¬ 
appointed in me, for I am sorry to Bay that I 
should have regarded your cousin in the light of 
a lover with very much the same sentiments that 
he entertains toward me. Still, I cannot but bb 
grateful for the trouble that you have taken on 
my account—and if you will consent, you really 
ehall marry me, but it must be to ono who can 
appreciate such a treasure.” 

4 Late in a tho autumn, Mr. Wakely performed 
two marriage ceremonies; and when he caught a 
glimpse, through her bridal veil, of the lovely 
features of Mrs. Tom Hamilton, he wondered not 
that his match-making project had fallen to the 
ground like a castle in the air 
• It was at this marriage that he made a reso¬ 
lution, which ho has since scrupuously kept, of 
never again interfering in other people’s affairs 
—particularly when thoy happen to be what tho 


fortune-tellers call “affairs of love and mar¬ 
riage;” 

Among the late arrivals at the Metropolitan 
were the “Hon. Sidney Colbrook and lady”—tho 
talented and distinguished Sotiatorfrom Georgia. 
There ho won for himself a name and a position; 
for, when pleading his first important case to a 
crowded court, “the great, brown eyes of the 
queenly Edith,” of which Tom Hamilton spoke 
so disrespectfully, led him oq in his eloquent 
defence of the right, until tho very woIIb of the 
room shook with applause, and every head in the 
assembly was thrust eagerly forward to get a 
glimpse at the excited lawyer. 

Ho bowed, and his eyes were eloquent with 
gratitude—but they sought the face of Edith; 
and like words set to sweet musio were those 
that evening whispered in the ear of his wife. 

“My own! my guiding Btarl Behold what 
thou hast made me 1” 
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“DON'T THE LAMBS GO TO REST AT NIGHT?" 


BY PHIL 

Ye 8, little one, the lambs do go to rest at 
night; and the angels must have whispered that 
blessed thought to you, as they folded their 
silver wings around you, to take you to your 
rest. Beautiful must have been the words they 
breathed to you, and sweeter their tones, than 
any to which mortals ever listened; Cor a saintly 
smile lingered around your pale lips, as they 
kissed down the blue-veined lids over your eyes, 
and left the shadow of their white, snowy wings 
on your fair, young brow. What though tearful 
ones gathered around the bedside, and smothered 
sobs gushed up from anguished hearts? What 
though the death-dews rested damply on your 
polished brow, what though the struggling breath 
oame shortly, gaspingly through the white tremu¬ 
lous lips—were you not going a lamb to your 
rest? 

It was at the close of a beautiful Bunny day, 
when the golden sunbeams wero fading from the 
hill-tops, and smiling a good-night to vine-o’er- 
oovered- volleys, dreamy streamlets, and waving 
forests, when the warbling birds hush their joy¬ 
ous songs, and the stilly hour draws nigh, when 
memories of the olden-time come stealing into 
the heart, and wo listen in fanoy to voices long 
since silenced, gaze into eyes long ago darkened, 
and feel the pressure of hands that grew cold 
and motionless, many and many a year ago; and 
we dream again the dreamB that once made life 
seem ever so fair and beautiful, golden-hued and 
bright It was such an hour, precious one, that 
grief-stricken friends drew nearer to your bed¬ 
side, for they knew the gates of heaven wero 
opened to receive their cherished one, and the 
oonviotion fell chillingly on their hearts that you 
were dying. 

For many weary, painful days, you had lain 
weak and suffering, and loving ones would fain 
have sheltered you in their hearts, and shielded 
yon from so much- agony, as you lay on your 
little couch tossing restlessly, while a burning 
fever orimsoned your face, and the warm life¬ 
blood rushed wildly through your throbbing 
veins. In vain did they bend tearfully over 
you, and gaxe pityingly on the flushed face, and 
painfully beating temples. But now it was all 
still; the purple blood retreated to the heart, 
and a coldness crept over you. The departing 


L EAELE. 

sunbeams crept through the partially closed 
shutters, and fell warmly and softly on your 
dark waving hair, which was brushed gently 
back from your pale forehead. Meekly your 
little hands were folded over your faintly heaving 
boBom, and your largo, black, spiritual eyes were 
turned toward the fading sunlight, which seemed 
to spread a halo of glory around you. Slowly 
the white quivering lips parted, and murmured, 
in broken whispers, “Don’t the lamb go to rest 
at night?” Blessed child! Even while the words 
trembled on your lips, the angels boro thee 
heavenward—a lamb to bo folded to the bosom 
of the great and merciful Shepherd. 

“Dead,” moaned the stricken mother, with 
hands clasped tightly over her throbbing heart, 
as if to still its anguished beatings, “dead, oh! 
my beautiful boy,” and Bhe wept bitterly in the 
desolation of her heart. . “Nay, a lamb gone to 
rest,” whispered the good pastor, soothingly, and 
in a low, solemn voice, he uttered a prayer for 
the bereaved. For ohl how desolate and lonely 
their home would bo. How would they miss the 
light of those beautiful eyes, and tho joyous, 
ringing laugh that was ever on the lip? How 
would they miss the light bounding footstep, and 
the clear musical voice, and turn sadly from the 
vacant chair? God help you, fond parents, and 
give your submissive hearts to think calmly that 
your darling has passed away to the Eden-land, 
in his .lamb-like pnrity and innocence. The 
Father Bent his angels to gather him, an opening 
bud, to unfold its tiny leaves with blossoms long 
since transplanted to heaven. In his happy, 
sinless childhood, while yet the rose-leaves, which 
were scattered along his early pathway, grew 
fresh and fair beneath his lightsome tread, and 
he had never rested heavily enough upon them 
to have the thorns pierce them through. While 
the sunbeams of a few golden summers had fallen 
on his forehead lightly, and ever so warm and 
sunny, and nestled softly among the dark locks 
that clustered around his temples While gush¬ 
ing up from the heart Bmiles lingered around his 
lips, and tears had never djpamed the lustre of 
his jetty eyes. While buds of hope twined in 
the garland that fancy was wreathing for him, 
and shadows and blights had never fallen on 
their brightly unfolding leaves. 
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Angel child! Before you had grown earth- 
weary, sr way-worn, or the cares and Borrows of 
lifo rested heavily on your spirit, your’a plumod 
its etlierial wings, and soared away to the spirit- 
home. And they laid you away among singing 
birds, and fragrant flowers, with rose-buds in 
your folded hands. And the balmy tephyrs, 
and perfume-laden miBt-winds go Bighing softly, 
plaintively over the green turf that is laid over 
you, where dewy tears lie gently on the tiny 
leaves of bright green grass. And the bine eky 


bends over all, with its fleecy sunlit clouds, and 
the moonlight falls on your still grave, with a 
pale and silvery gleam, in the stilly hash of 
twilight, while the stars down-gaio with their 
meek, holy eyes. 

’Tis a beautiful spot, little one, for lambs to go 
to rest, and there’s many and many a one gone 
from aching hearts to sleep there; for tho quiet 
night-fall often oomes when angel voices call 
them one after another to their holy, dreamless, 
tranquil rest 
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BT XBB> COBOL] 

I. 

It was a wilderness of dwarf trees and tangled 
briars. 

The young Bportsman, advancing, Blowly and 
with difficulty pushed aside the branches, and 
making his way between them, stood on the 
border of a large pond or lake, perhaps some ton 
miles in circumferenoe. The water was nearly 
black and perfectly 8till—and around it as far 
as his eye could reach, the young man saw but 
the same interminable wilderness of bushes and 
briars. It was an isolated and a desolate spot, 
fit haunt for Bpirits of eviL The waters of this 
lake were unfathomable. 

The sun was far on the decline—and a deep 
Bhadow fell around the spot where stood the 
sportsman. A Btrange shudder came over him 

as he seemed ohained to the damp turf under his 

feet—Lis gun slid from his shoulder to his side— 
his arms becamo nerveless; had his life depended 
on the act, he could not have raised them—and 
thus he remained, awe-struck, bewildered and 
motionless until tho sun had set, and deep, dis¬ 
mal darkness settled around him. 

Then, apparently from the centre of the lake, 
there arose the shapo of a human finger, per¬ 
fectly defined, yet luminous, shining with a sort 
of phosphorescent light At first it r em a in ed 
motionless, but os the young man’s gaze con¬ 
tinued fixed upon it, it moved slowly toward him, 
pointing in tho same direction, until it came so 
near that it almost touched him. As it passed 
his cheek, a deadly chill shocked his whole frame; 
and In obedience to a power inexplicable as it was 
mysterious, ho turned and followed the phantom 
finger. Onward it led him—through the briary 
thicket into a wild and barren plain—then over 
rocks and brooks and stone walls into a mighty 
forest. Rudolf, for such was the youth named, 
was perfectly aware of the nature of every place 
ho passed through, although all was midnight 
darkness around him, save the light emitted by 
his fiery guide. 

Onward through tho waving and oreaking forest 
went Rudolf, his gun clenched in his hand, until 
suddenly he found himself in an open plain; and 
in a few minutes more he was standing oa the 
threshold of a large building. The fiery finger 
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hod disppeared—but the door stood open, and 
the youth entered mechanically. 

In the wide vestibule hung a dim lamp, the 
faint rays of whioh Bhowed him another door 
j half shaded by a crimson curtain. Rudolf hesi¬ 
tated not to step onward, and found himself in 
a superbly furnished parlor lighted by three 
splendid chandeliers depending from the frescoed 
oeiling. While he stood gazing around him with 
wonder and admiration, he was startled by the 
tones of a voice sweeter than a fairy melody— 
“Stranger! what wouldst thout” 

Turning quickly around, his eyes foil upon a 
young lady, not more than twenty, elegantly 
attired, and most beautifuL He endeavored to 
reply to her, but his voice failed him. Smiling 
at his apparent awe, she resumed—“fear not! I 
1 am no fairy. Lay aside your fowling-piece—seat 
! yourself and tell me what brought you hither.” 
She epoke so kindly and sweetly that Rudolf 
was charmed beyond measure. kr obedienco to 
hei commands, Mb hat and gun were laid aside, 
and seated near the lady he began in these 
j words: 

j “My name is Rudolf. I dwell many miles 
j from here with an aged uncle and my only sister. 

! I have no other relatives. 

I “I left home this morning, as is my custom at 
this Beason, to hunt among the hills and through 
I the forests. I had no lack to-day, which is a 
very unusual thing with me—and had gone farther 
•than I had intended, when I come to a lonely spot 
—a dismal lake. I could not go from the place 
where my eyes first rested on it—and so remained 
| until the darkness gathered around pie. Then, 
j from the water rose a finger of fire—it passed 
mo—and, in spite of myaBlf, I followed it a weary 
•way, through fields, over brooks, stone walls, and 
a deep, dark forest, until It brought me Mther. 
That is all I can tall you, lady.” . 

She had listened to him with intense interest in 
her soft and pensive eyes—and when he finished, 
drew a deep sigh. 

“Listen to mt now, Rudolf. Three years ago, 
I was a blythe and happy girl in this, my child¬ 
hood’s home. An aged father w&b my only pro¬ 
tector, my only friend. I had many suitors, but 
as I cared for none, I would not marry—and my 
father never urged me to do ao. 
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11 At last there came one who was no longer 
young, and far from good-looking or agreeable: 
indeed, he was the very opposite—and he wished 
to make me his wife. I recoiled at the idea— 
and my father would not listen to his proposals. 

“ One day my father went from home—and— 
and —never returned." Here the young lady could 
not repress her tears, and Rudolf, almost un¬ 
consciously, took her small hand in his own and 
pressed it sympathizingly. Irena started and 
drew it from him—but continued: 

“The next night, Quentin, the man I men¬ 
tioned, came to me accompanied by a priest and 
a black man—and In spite of my tears, and cries, 
and prayers, foroed mo to marry him. Since that 
hour I have been kept closely confined to these 
chambers, and, in very fear of death, obliged to 
submit to the caresses of a man my soul abhors. 
No human being ever enters these doors save 
him and the black man, his confidential servant. 
As for the rest, I am supplied with every luxury, 
but condemned to a life of wretchedness. More 
than this—I have good reasons for suspecting 
that Quentin is a robber, a bandit. 1 * 

II. 

She was silent—and Rudolf remained for a few 
minutes wrapt in thought. “How strange!” he 
at length exclaimed. “Fair ladyl would that I 
could do aught to serve you.” 

“Perhaps you can,” Bhe returned, with bo 
sweet a smile that it warmed him to tho heart. 
“But,” continued Irena, “you must be hungry 
as well as weary—I will get you some refresh¬ 
ment” So saying, she left £he room for a few 
minutes, but returned bringing with her a tray 
filled with delicacies, and also a flask of wine. 

“Thanks! lady, thanks!” said Rudolf. Then, 
as if a sudden thought had Btruck him, he re¬ 
sumed—“I hope there is no danger to you or to 
myself in my remaining here. Do you think so?” 

“I think not There is no ono in the house 
but ourselves, and the doors are all secured. To 
make you more at your ease, however, I will bolt 
the doors of this apartment” She roso as she 
spoke, and having made them fast, returned to 
tho side of the youth and helped him to partake 
of the contents of the tray. The momenta glided 
by, uncounted, and they still remained conversing 
on the strangeness of Irena’s fate, never noting 
that the old time-piece on the mantol had chimed 
midnight. 

At length it occurred to them both that they 
were doing wrong to converse together so fami¬ 
liarly, when but a little time previous they were 
perfeot strangers—and then, this very conscious¬ 
ness told thorn that a strange, magnetic power had 


bound their hearts together, in plain language, 
that they were in love with each other. 

He.took her hand, and it was not withdrawn. 
“I must leave you—I must go baok to my home,” 
he said, sadly. 

They were startled by the opening of a window, 
seemingly in the adjoining room. Rudolf sprung 
to his feet. 

“Oh! fly! fly!” cried Irena, in terror, “itmUBt 
be him —my husband! Heavens! wo shall bo 
murdered.” And she wrung her hands with 
affright. 

Rudolf darted to the door—flung it open— 
and reaching the vestibule, unbarred the outer 
entrance and sprang out into the open plain. 
The moon was some two hours high, giving suffi¬ 
cient light to show him the dark forest through 
which he had been led in the early part of the 
evening. To this he now bent his steps; and 
though ho knew himself to be many miles from 
his home; he hoped to reach it, provided he did 
not lose his way before the approach of the next 
day. However, he had not proceeded far when 
he heard a sound as if aomebody was walking in 
his rear, and had just time to conceal himself 

behind a dwarf cedar, when two men appeared, 

conversing earnestly together. 

“I tell you, Diogenes,” remarked the taller, 
“that there is some strange fatality hanging over 
me, I fear that our midnight deed will yet-” 

“No, no, master!” hastily interrupted the 
other, who was a black man, “I fear it not. 
Tho body was too well concealed beneath the 
waters of the bottomless lake. No eye saw us— 
no ear heard us but our own. We are secure.” 

“But,” replied Quentin, the robber, “do the 
dead never arise—do they never betray?” 

A solemn voice, which seemed to issue from 
the depths of the earth, sounded fearfully upon 
tho ears of the two murderers —“they do /” 

Appalled, they started and recoiled for a few 
moments--but gathering courage, Quentin cried, 
“It is but the echo of my own voice—let us on¬ 
ward. There is much to be done this night-” 

“Aye?” criedRudolfj springing from his con¬ 
cealment, “the world is to be rid of a villain!” 
and drawing a etilleto, whioh he usually carried 
at his side, the youth aimed a blow at the heart 
of the robber, which entered that of Diogenes, 
who had suddenly thrown himself between them. 
The man fell heavily to the ground-*—and Quen¬ 
tin, jerking a pistol from his belt, fired- 1 —and the 
ball whizzed past Rudolfs head. Before he could 
seize another, the robber fell beneath the well- 
aimed blow of Rudolf s keen weapon—and lay 
panting and struggling upon the greensward. • 

“Confess!” cried the young man, placing'Ids 
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foot upon the robber's breast, “did you not mur¬ 
der the father of your wife, Irena, and cast him 
into the bottomless lako? ConfeBst for yon have 
bat a moment to live." 

“I knew it—I knew it,” gasped the dying man, 
“retribution has come at last—strangcfr—I con¬ 
fess it—I did murder him for the sake of his 
daughter—God forgivo mo!—I die.” 

They were his la9t words. 

III. 

Iekna was still seated on the crimson covered 
sofa—in deep thought. Her husband had been 
with her the hour previous, and had gone again, 
as he said, on important business. 

The clock on the mantel again chimed musically 
upon her ear tind half started her from her ro- 
yerie. It was tho hour of two. 

Suddenly, to tho surprise of Irena, the lights 
in the apartment were extinguished—and in the 
midst of the darkness glowed tho fiery finger, 
fearfully distinct. It was pointing upward—and 
as tho eyos of the awo-struck lady were fastened 
upon it, a deep sepulchral voice uttered these 
words: 

“Dwell in pence, my daughter. Thy father's 
death is avonged—he ifl happy. Dwell in peace.” 

The phantom finger dissolved into thin air— 
there was a dead silence—and as suddenly as 


> they had been extinguished, the lights were again 
| made to burn as brightly as before. 

While Irena yet remained bewildered by the 
; suddenness and strangeness of this spiritual 
manifestation, the door gently swung upon its 
hinges, and Rudolf entered the apartment. 

As her eyes fell upon him, she uttered a Bcream 
and turned deadly pale. Springing to her side, 
he Bpoke— 

“Irens; Irena, listen to me? Happier days 
are in store for you—but oh I pardon me, pardon 
me, beautiful one—I have killed—your hus¬ 
band.” 

Without a word in reply, she Bhuddered vio¬ 
lently, and sinking back, fainted entirely away. 
He took her gently in his arms and gradually 
kissed her baok to consciousness; when, with a 
painful sigh, she burst into a passion of tears. 
He endeavored to soothe her. 

“Calm thyself, dear onel Can you weep the 
death of a villain, the murderer of your father9 
You should rather rqjoice that his death is 
avenged.” 

“You are right, Rudolf. I will weep no more.” 

As she became more tranquil, the glowing light 
of her soft eyes shone. sweetly upon him, and ns 
be drew her closer to him, his warm heart thrill¬ 
ing with happiness, ho whispered very gently, 
1 * My own I my own 1” 
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CHAPTER V. 

The house at which Judge Sharp stopped was 
long, 1 low, and terribly weather-beaten. Once it j 
had been coated with red paint, but time had 
beaten this off in some places, and washed it to¬ 
gether in, others, till the color was now a dpll 
brown, with patches of red here and there, visi¬ 
ble beneath the eaves and around the windows, 
tfhe highway separated thia dwelling from the 
river, which took a bold, graceful curve just 
below the house; leaving a broad expanse of 
meadow land and some fine clumps of trees in full 
view on the opposite shore. Directly in front, 
ran a picket-fence, old, uneven and dilapidated, 
but in picturesque keeping with the building. 
The gate hung loosely on its hinges, just oppo¬ 
site ft tumbling, old-fashioned porch, that shot 
over the front door, much after the fashion of 
that hideous thing called a poke, with which 
English women disfiguro their pretty travelling 
bonnets and protect them from the Bun, An im¬ 
mense trumpet-flower overrun this porch, whose 
antique mossiness was in fine keeping with it, 
for the straggling branches shot out in all direc¬ 
tions, and its coarse blossoms, then in season, 
seemed to have drank tip all the red paint as it 
vanished from the clapboards. Long, uncut grass, 
set thick with dandelions, filled the narrow strip 
between'the front fence and the house, except 
just under the eaves, where it was worn away 
into a little, pebble-lined gutter, by tho water- 
drops that poured from the roof every rainy 
day. 

A few of those old-fashioned roses, broad and 
red, but almost single, so common about old 
houses beyond the reach of Dunlap, or Flagg, 
struggled up through the grass, spreading their 
branches low down, and creeping along tho lower 
portiona of tho fences, and on each side the 
porch. A garden, at one end of the house, was 
red with love-lies-bleeding and coxcombs, their 
deep hues contrasting with great dumps of mari¬ 
golds and bachelor’s-buttons, all claiming a pre¬ 
emption right over innumerable weeds and any 


amount of ribbon grass, that struggled hard to 
drive them out. 

TVith all its dilapidation, there was something 
picturesque and attractive about the old home- , 
stead—a mingling of rude taste and neglect, 
unthrifty, but suggestive of innate character. 
Mary Fuller looked around he$, with that keen 
relish of gay colors and rude outline, that a 
rich uncultivated taste appreciates best. The 
glow of those warm-tinted, bold garden flowers 
seemed like a welcome; and tho Boft flow of t^e 
river, which she had eo feared to lose, seemed 
like tho voice of an old friend following -her 
among strangers. 

She had some little time for observation, for 
the gate opened with difficulty, groaning on its 
hinges, scraping its way in the segment of a circle 
upon the ground, and tearing up the grass by 
the roots in its progress. Evidently the front 
door was not in very frequent use, and the stub¬ 
born old gate seemed determined that it never 
Bhould be again. A wren shot away from the 
porch, as the judge and his protegee entered it, 
and went fluttering in and out through the green 
branches waving over it, quite distractedly, as 
if she had never seen a human being there in 
her whole birdhood before. 

“Poor little coward," said the judge, “it's 
afraid we shall drive ito young oneB from their 
old home." 

Mary had followed the fugitive with sparkling 
eyes, and sho now began peering among the 
leaves, quite expecting to find a nest full of dar¬ 
ling little birdlings chirping for food. For aught 
sho knew, poor alley-bred child, tho birds built 
nests and filled them with egg3 all the year 
round. 

Judge Sharp rapped upon the door with his 
knuckles, for the old iron knocker groaned worse 
than the gate when he attempted to raise it. 
After a little, the door opened with a jerk; for, 
like the gate, it swung low, grating upon the 
threshold. In the entry stood a woman, tall be¬ 
yond what is common in her sex, but Blender and 
slightly stooping, not from feebleness, however; 
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but habit. The woman might have been hand- 
some once, but there was little remnant of beauty 
left in that cold, grave face, threaded with 
wrinkles, and shaded by hair of a dull fron grey. 
Yet her oyes were keen, and intensely black; 
they must have had fire in them once; if so, it 
had burned itself out years before; for now they 
seemed clear and cold as her face. 

“How do you do, aunt Hannah?” said the 
judge, reaching forth his hands, “I have brought 
the little girl, you see.” 

“ jVhat little girl?” inquired the woman, cast¬ 
ing her cold eyes on Mary Fuller, “I know 
nothing about any little girl.”. 

41 Then undo Nathan didn’t get my letter,” said 
the judge, a little anxiously. 

44 Ho hasn’t had a letter these three years,” 
was the concise reply. 

“ Well, I must- see him then. Where is he, 
aunt Hannah?” 

“In his old place.” 

“What, on the back porch?” 

“Yes!” 

“"Well, aunt Hannah, just see to my little girl, 
whilo I go and speak with uncle Nathan,” and 
tho judge disappeared from the entry, through 
a side door. 

“Come into tho out room,” said aunt Hannah 
to Mary, leading the way through an opposito 
door. 

Mary followed in silence, chilled through and 
and through by this iron coldness. 

Tho room was chilly, and meagre of com¬ 
forts like its mistress. A home-made carpet, 
striped in red and green, but greatly faded by 
time, covered tho floor; a tall, mahogany bu¬ 
reau, with a back piece and top-drawers, stood 
on ono side; a long, narrow dining-table, of 
black wood, with slender legs and claw-feet 
grasping each a small globe, stood between tho 
two front windows. Over these windows wero 
paper curtains of pale blue, rolled up with string 
and tassels of twisted cotton, just for enough to 
leave tho lower panes visible. Half a dozen 
chairs, of dark brown wood touched with green, 
Btood around the room; and over the dining- 
tablo hung on antique looking-glass, in a maho¬ 
gany frame rendered black by time. 

Mary sat down by an end window that over¬ 
looked the garden, and peered through the little 
panes to avoid the steady gaze that the woman 
fixed upon her. A sweet-briar bush grew 
against the window; but she caught bright 
glimpses of marigolds, and asparagus laden with 
red berries, through the fragrant leaves. 

All at once she started and turned suddenly 
in her chair. The woman had spoken. 
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“Who are you?” was the curt question that 
had aroused her. 

“I—I—ma’am?” 

44 Yefl, I mean you. What’s your name ?” 

44 Mary Fuller, ma’am.” 

“What brought you in these parts?” 

“I came with Isabel and Judge Sharp.” 

41 What for?” 

44 To live with Bomehody, ma’am, I, I thought 
at first it was hero!” 

‘‘Where did you come from?” 

Mary blushed. Poor child! She had a vague 
idea that there was something to be ashamed of 
in coming from the Alms-House. As she hesi¬ 
tated the woman repeated her question, but more 
briefly, only saying, 

“Where?” 

‘‘From the Alms-House!” 

Aunt Hannah’a eyes fell. A faint color crept 
through tho wrinkles on her forehead, and for 
! a few moments she ceased to interrogate the 
| child. But she spoke at length, in the some 
| impassive voice as before, 

; “Have you a father?” 
i “No, ma’am.” 

44 A mother?” 

“I, I don’t know.” 

“■Who is Isabel?” 

“A little girl that was with mo in-” She was 

about to say in the Alms-Houso; but more sen¬ 
sitive regarding Isabel than herself, Bhe changed 
tho term and said, “that was with me in the 
carriage.” 

“The carriage,” repeated aunt Hannah, mov¬ 
ing toward a window and lifting tho paper blind, 
“did it take four horses to drag you and another 
little girl over tho mountains ?” 

“Oh! no, ma’am, there was a lady.” 

“A lady! who?” 

“A lady who lives down the river, in a great 
square house, with a sort of Bhort Bteeple on the 
roof.” 

44 What, Mrs. Farnham?” said the woman, 
dropping tho blind as if it had been a roll of fire, 
while her face turned white to the lips, and a 
glow came into her eyes, that made Mary’s 
heart beat quick, for there was something start¬ 
ling in it, as the woman stood searching her face 
for the answer. 

“Yes, that is the namo, ma'am.” 

Aunt Hannah’s lips grow colder and whiter, 
while the glow concentrated in her eyes liko a 
ray of fire. 

.“Is she coming here to live?” broke in low, 
gasping tonea, from those cold lips. 

“I heard her say that she was!” replied the 
little girl, gently, warmod by a touch of sympathy; 
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for even this stern betrayal of feeling was less 
repulsive than the chill apathy of her previous 
manner. 

“ And this Isabel. Is the girl hers ?” 

“No, not hers, she is like me—no, not like 
me—only in having no father and mother—for 
Isabel is—ohl how beautiful.” 

“And what is she doing here?” questioned the 
•woman, still in her stern, low tones. 

“Mrs. Farnham has adopted her,” answered 
the child, “and no wonder} anybody would like 
to have Isabel for a child.” 

“Why?” 

“Because she 1 b so lovely.” 

“Why didn’t she adopt you?” said the woman, 
without a change in her husky voice. 

“Me, ma’am! Oh, how could she?” 

The child, as she spoke, spread her little 
hands abroad, and looked downward as was her 
touching habit, when her deformity was brought 
in question. 

The woman stood in tho centre of the room, 
pale, and still gating upon that singular little 
face, with a degree of intensity of which its 
former coldness seemed incapable. At last she 
strode up to the window, and putting her hand 
on Mary’s forehead, bent back her head, while 
she perused her face. 

“And who will adopt you?” she said, at length, 
as if communing with herself. 

“I don’t know,” said the child, tremblingly, 
“whon I came here I thought perhaps this house 
wqs the one that Mr. Sharp expected me to 
live in.” 

The woman continued her gaze during some 
seconds, then her hand dropped away from the 
throbbing little forehead, and she returned to her 
seat. 

That moment the door opened, and Enoch 
Sharp looked through, with a smile that pene¬ 
trated into the room like a sunbeam. 

“Come, aunt Hannah,” he said, “wo can do 
nothing without you.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Aunt Hannah arose, and walked with a pre¬ 
cise and firm step from the room. Enoch Sharp 
led the way into a low back porch, that over¬ 
looked that portion of the garden devoted to 
vegetables. In one end of this porch stood a 
huge cheese-press; and on the dresser opposite, 
a huge wooden chum was turned bottom up, with j 
the dasher leaning against it. Several milking- j 
pails of wood, scoured to a spotless whiteness, > 
were ranged on each side, while nicely kept | 
strainers hung over them. There was a faint, i 


pure smell of the dairy near, as if the porch 
opened to a butter and cheese room; but the 
exquisite cleanliness of everything around made 
this rather agreeable than otherwise. 

The principal object in the porch, however, 
was an old man seated in a huge armed-chair of 
unpainted oak, with a splint bottom worn smooth 
and bright by constant use. This chair stood 
near the back entrance, and tho old man seemed 
quite too largo and unwieldy for any attempt at 
exercise; but bis large, rosy face was turned 
toward the door, as he heard Enoch Sharp and 
his sister coming through the kitchen; and one 
of the frankest smiles, you over beheld, beamed 
from his soft brown eyes over the broad and 
benevolent expanse of his face. 

“Well, Nathan, what do you want of me?” in¬ 
quired tho austere lady, in her usual cold tones. 

The good man seemed taken aback by this 
short address. He looked at the judge as if for 
help, saying, 

“Hasn’t he told you, Hannah?” 

“Yes, he wants us to keep this little thing in 
yonder, and let him pay us for it I don’t sell 
kindness—do you, Nathan?” 

“No, no, certainly not; but then, Hannah, you 
must reflect; the judge’s own house is not exactly 
suited for a person like this little girl; and if wo 
don’t take her, who will?” 

Tho woman stood musing, her cold face un¬ 
changed, her eyes caBt thoughtfully downward. 

“You see, sister,” persisted uncle Nathan, 
“this little girl isn’t, as the judge says, a sort 
of person to make a pet of, like the one Mrs. 
Farnham has adopted.” 

Aunt Hannah started, and looked up with one 
of those sharp glances, that we have once seen 
disturb the cold monotony of her face. There 
was something in the name of Mrs. Farnham, 
that seemed to sting her into life. 

“She isn’t handsome, •you know,” persisted 
the good man, “but you won’t caro for that, 
Hannah. The judge says she’s a bright, good 
little creature, and she’ll be company for us, 
don’t you think bo?” 

Aunt Hannah looked at the judge, who stood 
regarding her with some degree of anxiety. 

“Judge,” she said, “that woman yonder? She 
is rich, and these two children loved each other— 
why did she send this girl to mo?” 

“She did not, I brought her without her know¬ 
ledge,” said the judge. 

“But why were they put asunder?” 

“Mrs. Farnham seems to have taken a dislike 
• to poor Mary,” was the reply. “The other child 
i is very pretty, and this was a great recommenda- 
! tion, for a lady like her, you know.” 
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The quick’fire once more oame to aunt Han¬ 
nah’s eyeB. She drew herself up, and looking 
sternly at Enoch Sharp, said, with a degree of 
feeling very unusual to her, 

“Judge Sharp, you can go home. I will take 
the girl and bring her up after my own fashion; 
but os for your money we ore not poor enough— 

my brother and I—to sell kindness.” 

The judge would have spoken, but aunt Han¬ 
nah wared her hand, after her usual cold, stately 
fashion, saying, “take the girl—or leave her with 
me.” 

“But she wiU be a burden upon you!” he 
began to say, 

Aunt Hannah did not answer, but going into 
“the out room,” removed Mary’s bonnet and 
mantilla, then taking her by one hand she led 
her into the poroh directly before undo Nathan. 

“Talk with her,” she said, “I have the ohores 
to do up yet.” 

“Yes, yes, talk with uncle Nathan, Mary; you 
will feel at home at once,” cried the judge, some¬ 
what annoyed that all his benevolent plans could 
not bo carried out, but glad nevertheless that his 
poor favorite had found a home. 

There are faoes in the world which a warm¬ 
hearted person cannot look upon without a 
glow of generous emotion. Those faces are 
seldom among tho most beautiful. Certainly, I 
have never found them sp; but this power of 
waking up all tho sweet emotions of an irrepres¬ 
sible naturo is worth all the beauty on earth. 
Undo Nathan Heap’s face was of this character. 
Full and ruddy, it beamed with an expression 
bo benevolent, so warm and true, that you were 
ready to love and trust him at tho first glance. 

Mary Fuller had too much character in herself 
not to feel all that was noble in that face. Her 
eyo lighted up, the color came in a faint hue to 
her cheeks, and without a word, she placed her 
little hands between tho plump brown palms that 
were extended to receive her. 

Unde Nathan drow her close up to his kneeB, 
pressing her little hands kindly between his, and 
perusing her face with his friendly brown eyes. 

“ There, that will do, you are a nice little girl,” 
ho said, “I’m glad the judge thought of bring¬ 
ing you here.” 

Mary was ready to ory. This reception was 
so cheering, after tho cold interrogations of aunt 
Hannah. 

“Go, bring that milking-stool, yonder, and 
sit down here while I talk with you a little,” 
said undo Nathan, pointing toward three or four 
stools, that hung on the picket fence in the back 
garden. 

Mary ran across the cabbage patch, and 


brought the milking-stool, which she placed near 
the old man. 

“Close up, close up,” he said, patting his fat 
knee, as if he expected her. to lean against it. 
“There, now, this will do, Sit still and see how 
you like the garden as the sunshine strikes it.” 

Maty looked around fall of serious curiosity. 
The sunshine Ttas striking across the cabbage 
patch, which, she had just crossed, tinging the 
great heads with gold. The massive effect of 
this blended green and gold; the deep green of 
the outer leaves, lined and crimped into a curious 
network; the inner leaves folded bo hard and 
crisp, in their lighter hued; all 'struck the child 
as singularly beautiful. Then the dun red of 
the beet leaves, that took up the slanting sun¬ 
beams as they strayed over tho garden, scattering 
gold'everywhere; and the delicato and feathery 
green of the parsnip beds: these also had a charm 
for her young eyes, a charm that one must feel 
for tho first time to appreciate. 

“Don’t you think it a pleasant place out 
here?” said unale Nathan, looking blandly down 
upon her. 

“Oh! yes, very, very nice. I never saw so 
many things growing at once before?” 

“No! Don’t they have gardens in New York 
there?” 

“Some persons do, bnt not with these things 
in them: but they have beautiful roses and 
honeysuckles, and sights of flowers: don’t you 
like flowers, sir?” 

“Like flowers? Why, yes. Didn’t you see 
tho coxcombs and marigolds in the front garden?” 

“Yea,” s&id Mary, a little disappointed; for, 
to say the truth, she found more beauty in the 
; nicoly arranged vegetable beds, with their rich 
; variety of tints, just then bathed in tho sunset; 
besides a taste for rare flowers had been excited, 
by many a childish visit to those pretty angles 
and grass plats, bright with choice flowers, that 
brighten many of our up-town dwellings in New 
York. “Yes, they are large and grand, but I 
like little tiny flowers, with stems that shake 
when you only touch them.” 

“ Oh, you’ll find lots of flowers like that in the 
spring time, I can tell you. Among tho rocks 
and trees up there, the ground is thick with 
them.” 

“And can I pick them?” asked the child, lift¬ 
ing her brightening eyes on uncle Nathan, with a 
world of confiding earnestness in them, but still 
doubtful if she would dare to touoh even a wild 
blossom without permission. 

“ Pick them 1” repeated the old man, laugh¬ 
ing till his double chin trembled like a jelly. 
“Why the cattle tramp over thousands of them 
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every day. You may pick aprons full, if you 
have a mind to.” 

“I shouldn’t like much to pick them in that 
way,” said the child, thoughtfally. 

“Why not, ha?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“Call me uncle Nathan!” 

“Well, 1 don’t know, uncle Nathan,” repeated 
the child blushing, “but it seems to me as if it 
must hurt the pretty flowers to he picked, as if 
they had feeling like us, and would cry out in my 
fingers.” 

“That is a queer thought,” said unde Nathan, 
and he looked curiously on the child. 

“Is it? I don’t know,” was the modest reply, 
“but I always feel that way about flowers. ’ 

“She id a strange little creature,” thought 
uncle Nathan, who had a world of sympathy for 
every generous emotion the human soul ever 
knew, “what company she will be here in the 
old stoop, nights like this.” 

Then, in a quiet, gentle way, uncle Nathan 
began to question the child, as his sister had 
done: but Mary did not shrink from him as she 
had from his relative; and the Bunset gathered 
round them, while she was telling her mournful 
little history. 

The old man’s eyes filled with tears more than 
once, os he listened. Mary saw it, and drew 
close to him as she spoke, till her little clasped 
hands rested on his knees. 

Just then, aunt Hannah came into the porch, 
with a pail in her hand foaming over with milk. 

“Oh!” exclaimed uncle Nathan, lifting him¬ 
self from the arm-chair with a heavy sigh, “I 
oughtn’t to have been left here, in this way, 
while you are doing up the chores, Hannah. 
Give me the stool, little darter, I must do my 
share of the milking, any how.” 

“Sit still! The child’s strange yet; I can do 
up the chores for once, I suppose,” answered 
aunt Hannah, placing a bright tin pan on the 
dresser, and tightening a snow-white strainer 
over tho pail. “Sit down, I say.” 

Uncle Nathan dropped into his capacious chair, 
with a relieving sigh, though half the authority 
in aunt Hannah’s command was lost in the flow 
of a pearly torrent of milk which, soon filled the 
pan. 

“Can’t I help?” inquired Mary, going up to 
aunt Hannah, as she lifted the brimming pan with 
both hands, and bore it toward a swinging Bhelf in 
the pantry. 

“Not now; when you are rested. Go back to 
Nathan,” answered aunt Hannah, looking side¬ 
way oyer the uplifted milk pan. 

Mary drew, hack to her place by the old man’s 


knee. And they watched the sun as it set redly 
behind tho hills, covering the garden and all the 
hills with its dnsky gold. 

“Seel” said uncle Nathan, pointing to an 
immense sunflower crowning a Btalk at least 
eight feet high. “See how that great flower 
wheels round as the sun travels toward the 

mountains; and stands with its face to the west, 
when it goes down. Did you ever see that 
before?” 

“The great, brown flower, fringed with yel¬ 
low leaves—does it really do that?” cried Mary, 
with her bright eyes wandering from the stately 
flower to uncle Nathan’s face. “Oh! how I 
should love to sit and watch it all day!” 

“I do sometimes, Sundays, when its too warm 
for anything else;” said uncle Nathan, “but sup¬ 
posing you go to bed early, and get up in the 
morning, sure as you do, that sunflower will be 
found looking straight to the east.” 

Aunt Hannah, who had bustled about the 
porch and pantry sometime, appeared, after a 
short interval, from the kitchen. Uncle NatlSn 
understood the signal, and taking Mary by the 
hand, led her into a kiteken, neatly .covered with 
a rag carpet, and furnished with old-fashioned 
wooden chairs. A little round tea-table stood in 
tho middle of tho room, covered with warm tea- 
bisouit, preserved plumbs in china saucers, and 
plates of molasses-pound-cake, with a plate of 
golden butter, and one of cheeBe, set at equal 
distances. 

Aunt Hannah, took her seat behind an oblong 
tray of dark japaned tin, on which stood a coni¬ 
cal little pewter tea-pot, bright as Bilyer, and a 
pile of tea-spoons small enough for a modem 
play-house, but so bright that they scattered 
cheerful gleams over the whole tray. Three 
chairs stood around the table, and in one of 
these Mary placed herself, obedient to a move of 
aunt Hannah’s hand. A bowl of bread and milk 
stood by her plate, to which phe betook herself 
with hearty relish, while aunt Hannah performed 
the honors of her pewter tea-pot, mingling a 
judicious quantity of water with Mary’s por¬ 
tion of her ffcvorite beverage, while uncle 
Nathan roached over and sweetened it with 
prodigality, observing that “it was tho nature 
of children to love sweets,” at which aunt Han¬ 
nah gave a cold smile of assent. 

After tea, uncle Nathan withdrew to hiB seat 
on the porch again. Mary would have made 
herself useful about the tea-things, bnt aunt 
Hannah dismissed her with an observation that 
she might rest herself in the porch. 

It was very pleasant to keep close up to the 
side of that old man, and find protection, from 
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loneliness, in the shadow of his great chair. . Still, 
a sadness orept over her poor heart, for with all 
her simple-hearted courage, the place was 
Btrange, and in spite of the cordial voice of uncle 
Nathan that came oheeringly through the gath¬ 
ering darkness, she felt a moisture creeping 
into her eyes. Tho very stillness and beautiful 
qitiet of everything around had elements of sad¬ 
ness in it to a creature so sensitively organized 
as she was. She thought of her father, and 
fixing her meek eyes on the stars, os thoy oamo 
one by one into the sky, began to wonder if he 
Knew where Bhe was, and how much like a father 
that good old man was acting toward his little 
girl. Then sho thought of Isabel; and of Judge 
■Sharp; of tho groat, good fortune that had 
befallen her in being so near them both: and her 
poor little heart swolled with a world of grateful 
feelings. I do think the sweetest tears ever shed 
by mortal, come from those grateful feelings, 
which, too exquisito for words, and too powerful ■ 
for silence, can find no language tooxpress them- 
fllves in but tears. 

Mary Fuller began to sob. Sho had for the 
moment forgotten the old man’s presence. 

“What is this?" criod uncle Nathan, laying: 
one hand over her head, and patting her cheeks i 
with his broad palm, “ home-aiok a’ready.’\ ! 

“No, no,” sobbed Mary, “I, I was only think- ! 
ing how good you all aro to me, how very, very j 
happy I ought to feel?” j 

“And can’t. Is that it?” j 

“I don’t know,” answerred tho child, wiping i 
her eyes, and looking up, searching for uncle ! 
Nathan’s, face in the star-light. “ There is Borne- j 
thing hero that isn’t happy entirely, or a bit liko j 
sorrow, but sometimes it almost chokes me, and J 
would quite if I couldn’t ory it off.” \ 

“I used to feel that way once, I remember,” 
said undo Nathan, thoughtfully, “but it wore off j 
as I grew older.” 

“ I shouldn’t quite like to have it wear off i 


| entirely,” said the child, flaring her eyes on the 
! Btars, and clinging to the golden dreams that so 
often haunted her, just before this fit of weeping 
I came on, “altogether, I don’t think one would 
| like to part with one’s thoughts, you know.” 
j “Not even when they make you ory ?” 

“ No, I think noir—those are the thoughts that 
one loves to remember beat” 

“Come, Nathan,” said aunt Hannah, coming 
into tho porch with a tallow candle in her hand, 
“ it’s almost bed time.” 

Uncle Nathan arose and entered the kitchen. 
Seating himself at tho little round stand, he 
opened a huge, old Bible, that lay upon it, and 
putting on a pair of iron speotaoles began to read. 

Mary, seated by aunt Hannah, listened with 
gentle interest; her little hands folded in her 
lap, and her large grey eyes dwelling earnestly 
on the face of tho white-haired reader. 

When the chapter was done, they all knelt 
down, and uncle Nathan poured forth the ful¬ 
ness of his faith in a prayer, that went over the 
child’s heart liko the summer wind upon a water- 
lily, stirring all its young thoughts to their gen¬ 
tle depths, ns the fragrant leaves of the lily give 
forth their sweetness. Two or three times she 
heard aunt Hannah murmur some words uneasily, 
as if somo uneasy thought, at variance with her 
brother’s prayer, disturbed her. But directly 
the child was enwrapped, heart and soul, in tho 
earnest words that fell from the old man’s lips, 
and when she stood up again, her fnco had a sort 
of glory in its expression. It was the first night 
in a long, long time that Mary had been so near 
heaven. 

And this was the kind of home which Enoch 
Sharp had given to the orphan. Did sho Bleep 
well? If Wy thoughts can summon angels, 
many bright spirits hovered over her little bed 
that night. 

But aunt Hannah never closed her eyes. 

(to be continued.) 
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“UNCLE MAURICE” 

TEOJt THE VBEHOH OF EMILE 80UVE8TEE. 


It is with men’s lives as with days: some dawn 
radiant with & thousand colors, others dark with 
gloomy clouds. That of my uncle Maurice was 
one of the latter. He was so sickly when he 
came into the world, that they thought he must 
die; but notwithstanding these anticipations, 
which might he called hopes, he continued to 
live, suffering and deformed 

He was deprived of all the joys as well as 
of all the attractions of childhood. Ho was 
oppressed because he was weak, and laughed at 
for his deformity. In vain the little hunchback 
opened his arms to the world; the world scoffed 
at him, and went its way. 

However, he still had his mother, and it was 
to her that the child directed all the feelings of 
a heart repulsed by others. With her he found 
shelter, and was happy, till ho rcachod the age 
when a man must take hia place in life; and 
Maurice had to content himself with that which 
others had refused with contempt. His educa¬ 
tion would have qualified him for any course of 
life; and ho became a clerk in one of the little 
toll-houses at the entrance of his native town. 

He was always shut up in this dwelling of a 
few feet square, with no relaxation from the 
office acoounts but reading, and his mother’s 
visits. On fine summer days she came to work 
at ^he door of his hut, under the shade of a 
clematis planted by Maurice. And even then 
when she was ailent, her presence was a pleasant 
change to the hunchback; he heard the clinking 
of her long knitting-kneedles, he saw her mild 
and mournful profile, which reminded him of 
so many courageously-borne trials; he could 
every now and then rest his hand affectionately 
on that bowed down neck, and exchango a smile 
with her I 

This comfort was soon to be taken from him. 
His old mother fell sick, and at the end of a 
few days he had to give up all hope. Maurice 
was overcome at the idea of a separation which 
would henceforth leave him alone on earth, and 
abandoned himself to boundless grief. He knelt 
by the bed-side of the dying woman, he called 
her by the fondest names, he pressed her in his 
arms, as if he could bo keep her in life. His 
mother tried to return his caresses, and to answer 
him; but her hands were cold, her voice already 
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gone. She could only press her Ups against the 
forehead of her son, heave & Bigh, and close her 
eyes forever! 

They tried to take Maurice away, bnt he 
resisted them and threw himself on that now 
motionless form. 

“Dead!” oried he; “deadI She who had 
never left me, she who was the only one in the 
world who loved me I You, my mother, dead! 
What then remainB for me here below ?" 

A stifled voice repUed— 

“ God !’* 

Maurice, startled, raised himBelf up ! Was it 
a last sigh from the dead, or his own conscience 
that had answered him? Ho did not seek 
to know, but he understood the answer, and 
accepted it. 

It was then that I first knew him. I often 
went to see him in his little toll-house; he 
mixed in my childish games, told me his finest 
Btories, and let me gather hia flowers. Deprived 
as he was of all external attractiveness, he 
showed himself full of kindness to all who came 
to him, and, though he never would put himself 
forward, he had a welcome for every one. De¬ 
serted, and despised, he Bubmitted to everything 
with a gentle pationco ; but those who otherwise 
might have promoted him os his services deserved, 
were repulsed by his deformity. As he had no 
patrons he found his claims were always disre¬ 
garded. They preferred before him those who 
were better able to raako themselves agreeable, 
and Beemed to be granting him a favor when 
letting him keep the humble office which enabled 
him to Uve. Uncle Maurice bore injustice as he 
had borne contempt; unfairly treated by men, 
he raised his eyes higher, and trusted in the 
justice of Him who cannot be deceived. 

He lived in an old house iu the suburb, where 
many work people, as poor but not as forlorn as 
he, also lodged. Among these neighbors there 
was a single woman, who lived by herself in a 
little garret, into which came both Wind and rain. 
She was a young girl, pale, silent, and with 
nothing to recommend her but her wretchedness, 
and her resignation to it. She was never seen 
speaking to any other woman, and no song 
cheered her garret. She worked without interest 
and without relaxation; a depressing gloom 
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seemed to envelop her like a ahroad. Her 
dejection affected Maurice ; he attempted to 
speak to her: she replied mildly hut in few 
words. It was easy to see that Bhe preferred! 
her Bilence and her solitude 'to the little hunch-' 
back’s good will; he perceived it, and said no 
more. 

But Toinette’s taeddle was hardly sufficient for 
her support, and presently work failed her! 
Maurice learned that the poor girl was in want 
of everything, and that the-tradesmen refused to 
give her credit He immediately went to them, 

and privately engaged to pay them for what they 

Supplied Toinette with. ' „ 

Things went on in this way for several months. 
The young dressmaker continued out of work, 
until she whs at last frightened at the bills she 
had contracted with the shopkeepers. When Bhe 
came to' on explanation with them, everything 
was discovered. Her first impulse was to run to 
uncle Maurice, and thank him on her knees. 
Her habitual reserve had given way to a burst 
of deepest feeling. It seemed ns if gratitude 
had melted all the ice of that numbed heart. 

Being now no longer embarrassed with a secret, 
the little hunclibapk could give greater efficacy 
to his good offices. Toinette became to him a 
sister, for whose wants he had a right to provide. 
It was the first time since the death of his mother 
that he had been able to share his life with 
another. The young woman received his atten¬ 
tions with feeling—but with reserve. All Mau- 
rioe’s efforts were insufficient to dispel her gloom: 
sho seemed touched by his kindness, and some¬ 
times expressed her sense of it with warmth; but 
there she stopped. Her heart was a closed book, 
which the little hunchback might bend over, but 
could not read. In truth he cared little to do 
so: he gave himself up to the happiness of being 
no longer alone, and took Toinette such as her 
long trials had made her: he loved her as she 
was, and wished for nothing else but still to enjoy 
her company. 

This thought insensibly took possession of his 


mind, to the exclusion of all besides. The poor 
girl was as forlorn as himself; she had become 
accustomed to the deformity of the hunchback, 
and she seemed to look on him with an affec¬ 
tionate sympathy! What more could he wish 
for? Until theD, the hopes of making himself 
acceptable to a helpmate had been repelled by 
Maurice as'a dream • hut chance seemed willing 
to make it a reality. After much hesitation he 
took courage, and decided to speak to her. 

It was evening; the little hunchback, in much 
agitation, directed his steps toward the work¬ 
woman’s garret. Just as he was about to enter, 
ho thought he heard a strange voice pronouncing 
the maiden’s name. He quickly pushed open 
the door, and perceived Toinette weeping, and 
leaning on the shoulder of a young man in the 
dreBS of a sailor. 

At the sight of my uncle, she disengaged her¬ 
self quickly, and ran to him, crying out— 

“AhI come in—come in! It is he that I 
thought was dead: it is Julien; it is my be¬ 
trothed!” 

Maurice tottered, and drew back. A single 
word had told him all! 

It seemed to him as if the ground shook and 
his heart was going to break; but the same voico 
that he had heard by his mother’s death-bed 
again sounded in his ears, and he soon recovered 
himself. God was still his friend! 

He himself accompanied the newly-married 
pair on the road when they went away, and, after 
having wished them all the happiness which was 
denied to him, he returned with resignation to 
the old house in tho suburb. 

It was there that he ended his life, forsaken 
by men, but not, as he said, by the Father which 
u in heaven. He felt His presence everywhere; 

: it was to him in the place of all else. When he 
died, it was with a smile, and Hko an exile setting 
out for his own country. Ho who had consoled 
him in poverty and ill health, when he was suf¬ 
fering from injustice and forsaken by all, had 
i made death a gain and blessing to him. 
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THE SILENT 

BY ELLA 

Uncle Oliver and aunt Penelope, a. strange 
couple they were! How much like two unruly 
oxen, yoked together against their wills, and 
each pulling different wayal They were never 
seen arm-in-arm: when they walked together, 
they straggled; when they rode together, there 
was room enough between them for a third 
person; when they ate together, they wore 
divided by the length of the . table. Aunt Pene¬ 
lope seemed to live in an unforgiving frame of 
mind toward uncle Oliver for haying asked her 
to marry him; and uncle Oliver experienced the 
same feelings toward her for having accepted 
him. My aunt Penelope was one of the greatest i 
talkers that ever lived, and yet the report was j 
that uncle Oliver had proposed to her on account j 
of her silence. After that, I could not rest until ] 
I had fathomed the whole mystery; and in tho j 
family record it was written: < 

Penelope Iieskitt had arrived at the age of j 
thirty-five years without having met with any j 
individual who had tempted her to resign the j 
liberty of single-blessedness. So she ruled the j 
family mansion, and silenced all contradictions 
with a flow of language that was perfectly un¬ 
equalled, and went to “meeting” and attended 
the sewing societies, without dreaming of any j 
thing better, until one winter some restless spirit! 
raised an excitement in New Damascus that quite ! 
roused the sleepy inhabitants. 

This, however, was only the storm before the 
calm; for soon every one was quiet who wished to 
prove a worthy member of “the silent society.” j 
Some wag, in an unknown and mysterious man- j 
ner, had been a quiet instigator of the whole 
affair, and offered the reward of a gold thimble 
to the lady who should attend all the society j 
meetings without speaking a word. Gentlemen ! 
Were admitted upon these occasions, and the 1 
ladies were expected to employ themselves upon 1 
sewing. j 
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The village of New Damascus for once seemed 
alive. “ L’Academic Silencleuse” was brought up 
again and again—tho sentiments of Zimmerman 
were quoted, and every one waB expected to be 
familiar with his wife’s dying speech: “My poor 
Zimmerman! Who will now understand thee?” 
As though it were possible to understand a man 
who said nothing! 

Foremost among tho competitors for the gold 
thimblo was Penelopo Lcskitt, tho greatest talker 
in the place; and a great many ungenerous strata¬ 
gems were practised to throw her off her guard, 
but thus far without success. No pillar of salt 
could bo more immovable than Penelope; she 
seemed fairly frozen into silence. 

An old bachelor, named Oliver Cramp, who 
possessed but few endearing qualities, alvrdys 
attended these meetings with a kind of saAIonic 
satisfaction; They exactly realized the mission 
he would assign to woman; for in his opinion she 

should 

“Learn to labor and be atilL*' 

Oliver was no favorite with either party; and 
it entered into the heads of his so-called friends 
that it would be a praiseworthy thing to give 
him a serious fright, and tempt Penelopo Leskitt 
beyond tho pale of self-control. He had no 
objection to tormenting Penelope, but when given 
to understand that he was expected to make a 
real bona fide offer he strenuously objeoted. 

“Don’t be frightened, man,” said one of the 
conspirators, “poor Miss Penelope will be ex¬ 
actly like a bandaged cat who sees a fine mouse 
before her that she is anxious to capture, but 
finds herself perfectly powerless.” 

Oliver still shook his head—if the cat should 
get loose, what would become of the mouse ? But 
they were determined to accomplish their pro¬ 
ject; and finally, with much urging and pushing, 
Oliver faced the enemy. 
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Miss Penelope was, fortunately, partial to soli¬ 
tary corners; it looked dignified to disdain com¬ 
panionship, and besides, it is easier to keep quiet 
when alone. by oneself. Did she not experience 
a thrill—a sort of proph'etio feeling aa the music 
of her first offer was about to fall upon her ear? 

As to this, deponent saith not; but she cer¬ 
tainly did experience ft twitch in the skirt of her 
dress, that caused her to turn suddenly and meet 
the somewhat anxious face of Oliver Cramp. 

“Miss Penelppe!” began the trembling bache¬ 
lor; but the immaculate spinster pursued her 
stitching, and was os though she heard him not. 

“I really wish to Bpeak to you,” continued 
Oliver, “I have been wanting to say something 
to you for a long time.” 

“What can it bo?” thought Miss Penelope, 
but she placed her fingers on her lips, and made 
various indications expressive of ft determination 
to say nothing. 

“Miss Penelope,” said Oliver, at length, as his 
courage increased, “just tell me ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ 
whethor you will have me—no one will hear you 
—and I can’t control my feelings any longer.” 

The muscles around the lady’s mouth twitched 
convulsively, and Bbe bent upon Oliver a look 
meant to express both sorrow and encourage¬ 
ment, but which reminded him so forcibly of the 
bandaged cat in her frantio grief at losing the 
prey within her reach, that ho wished himself 
safely out of tho scrape. But Penelope remained 
firm; not a word could ho oxtract from her: and 
Oliver departed without noticing various masonic 

gestures that were meant to express, “to be con¬ 
tinued.” 

Sit and triumph, Penelope Leskitt! for thou 


[ hast grappled with the enemy and conquered— 
| but not to the loss of any earthly good; no, in- 
; deedl -Miss Penelope would.not lose the gold 
t thimble, qor would she lose Oliver —*q she split 
! the difference. There “had been ho edlot against 
! t oriiing —so, seizing a blank leaf and a convenient 
: pencil, she expressed thereon her perfeot willing¬ 
ness to take Oliver Cramp “for better or for 
| worse, and be unto him a faithful, loving wife 
until death do ns part.” 

Oliver’s dismay was only equalled by the mer¬ 
riment of his sympathizing friendt; and when 
they urged the propriety of sending a reply, he 
railed at the whole coterie, and sullenly retired 
to his own domicil. That tender epistle was to 
him a sentence of banishment; in an Incredibly 
short time he was on his way to Californio, and 
Miss Penelope was left to wear the willow. 

Thus suddenly defeated at the very opening 
of so brilliant a campaign, the deserted one sat 
not like Patience on a monument, but Napoleon¬ 
like, braced herself up firmly with misfortune, 
and turned her attention elsewhere. She was 
now resolved to win the gold thimble at all 
hazards; and alas! for the womenkind of New 
Damascus, Bhe was soon undisputed mistress of 
the field. 

Marvels never come singly; and the next won¬ 
der that startled the people of New Damascus 
was tho sudden, return of Oliver Cramp, who 
found that “travelling didn’t agree with him 
nohow.” 

He redeemed his broken faith, and then settled 
down into a state of hopeless sullenness. So 
Penelope Leskitt was married; and her sister 
Maria reigned in her Btead. 
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THE TBOMISED KISS. 

BY A. L. O T18 • 


mwasTON Amort, a young artist In search 
of the beautiftd, found himself one warm after¬ 
noon, in July, on Higbee’s beaoh, which is about 
an hour’s ride from the fashionable bathing-place 
at Cape May, and is famous for its brilliant peb¬ 
bles of all colors, particularly for one, which is 
oalled the Cape May diamond. 

As he reclined lazily on the sand enjoying the j 
breeie from the bay* and the sailing of the fish-1 
hawks, his thoughts were interrupted by the < 
eager tone of some children’s voices who alighted j 
from a Jersey wagon, and commenced an aotive ; 
search for diamonds. Among them he perceived j 
a little girl, whom he knew, and who always 
attracted the artist’s eye by her grace, whether 
on the green, or at the hops, or in the rough 
waves playing like a baby mermaid. Her name 
was Leonora Kevillo. She was a lithe little 
maiden of nine years, with gloriously large, dark 
eyes, and pretty, rosy lips. 

The children passed Amory without observing 
him, eo eager were they in their searoh, and they 
were soon out of sight; but hardly an hour 
elapsed, before he again heard their exulting 

little voices, as they approached, after having 
met with signal good fortunes. Gaining for the 
first time, some idea of the value of the spoil, 
he glanced carelessly among the pebbles at his 
feet, and saw almoBt immediately, one of the 
largest diamonds ever found there. Upon ex¬ 
amination it proved to be perfectly free from 
flaws, and of- a delicate pinkish tinge, that, com¬ 
bined with its pretty, egg-like shape, made it 
really beautiful. While he was still admiring it, 
he heard one of tho children say, 

“Father will call you Hull Byes, to-day, Leo¬ 
nora, and me Bright Byes, for I have found 
three, and you notone.” ■ 

“And I seven,” “and I five,” “and I four,” 
cried numerous voices., 

“Oh, Leonora, for shame! You never find the 
pretty things. You are always looking after fish- 
hawks, or sand-pups, or sails, and haven’t found 
one diamond, for the ring father promised you.” 

Leonora’s face expressed shame, and vexation, 
sufficient for a disappointed California gold hun¬ 
ter. She began eagerly looking round her, a 
very pretty picture of impatience, and disap¬ 
pointed ambition. 


Amory called tho children to him and showed 
them his diamond, asking to whom he should give 
it, suppCsing the children would, with one voice, 
suggest the unfortunate Leonora. On the con¬ 
trary there were shrill cries of “me,” “give it 
tome.” “No, no, to me!” Leonora being older, 
and somewhat more bashful than the other chil¬ 
dren, restrained her impatienoe to become owner 
of the stone, and only once faintly said, 

“I should like it” 

“Would you like to have it?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, very much, indeed.” 

“Well, will you give me a kiss for it?” 

“Oh, yes, a great many of them.” 

“Stop,” said he, gravely, “I bnly askfor one, 
but you promise me that” 

“Yes,” and she held out her hand for the 
stone, her eyes dancing with joy. 

“And will you pay me when I demand pay¬ 
ment?” 

“I will pay you now.” 

“No, no, thank' you, 1 nad rather have the 
pleasure of anticipation. Will you not promise 
to pay me that kiss, when I shall demand it, 
upon condition of receiving this stone now?” 

“Oh, yes, I promise,” and though those cherry 
Ups, pouting with the long suspense, looked 
sufficiently tempting, Amory gave her the dia¬ 
mond, without taking its price, and saw her run 
off in triumph, surrounded by her companions. 

Tho romantic idea whioh suggested this bar¬ 
gain served as food for Amory’s imagination, till 
ho had painted a little sketch called “ Tho Pro¬ 
mised Kiss,” representing a youth of about his 
own years, eighteen, kneeling to reoeive a touch 
on the forehead, from a rather Madonna-like 
figure, having preposterously large eyes, who 
bent gracefully over him. After this picture, 
which he soon learned to think unbearable, was 
destroyed, all remembrance of the promised kiss 
faded from his mind, till it was recalled many 
years afterward. 

The interim was spent by him in Europe, where 
the young experimenter in colors, became a 
handsome man, of whose artistic skill fame began 
to Whisper wonderful stories. 

Leonora Revillo grew only mote perfectly lovely 
as woman’s charms were added to her childish 
beauty, and she was the belle at Newport the 
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happy summer that saw her nineteenth birth¬ 
day. 

One evening, as she was listlessly submitting 
her luxuriant, dark curls to the skill of the 
delighted hairdresser, her friend Martha Wynd- 
ham oame dancing into the room, and whispered, 

“Set your cap to-night, and set it becomingly, 
for there is a new arrival among the beaux, a 
very handsome millionaire 1 He is to be at the 
ball to-night.” 

« Who is he ?” asked Leonora, 

“A Mr. Somerton from the South, I believe. 
I do liko Southerners 1” 

“You had better set your cap then.” 

“Oh, I shall, assuredly. Don’t you see this 
love of a peach-blossom dress t Is it not becom¬ 
ing ? What are you going to wear ? This pure 
white—this cloud of a dress ? It is charming! 
and the work on it looks like strings and clusters 
of pearls. But only those snow-berries in your 
hair—common things—do wear your silver orna¬ 
ments.” 

But the snow-herrieB matched the dreBS, and 
Leonora looked like a very innocent Venus, 
clothed in mist, with froth-beads still dinging to 
hor, as, with her soft, dark eyes full of pleasure, 
her lips that were'usually prone to repose, break¬ 
ing into a smile, and her motion the very expres¬ 
sion of a dreamy joy, she took her place in the 
dance. 

She was introduced to Mr. Somerton, and 
danced the second set with him, well pleased to 
find the new arrival a very agreeable man, 
besides being a very handsome one, with earnest 
blue eyes, and a golden moustache. 

A few danoeB together at balls, some strolls 
(though in a crowd) by moonlight, some rides on 
horsebaok, and several rainy days spent indoors 
together, made the acquaintance Bpeed rapidly. 
Indeed, Leonora knew that Mr. Somerton loved 
her, though she had given no name to the bliBS, 
which in her own heart made its new found home. 

Several ladies and gentlemen received an invi¬ 
tation, one afternoon, from a resident of the place, 
to come to his house and decide upon the merits 
of a picture whioh had just arrived from Europe, 
painted by an American artist—Mr. Livingston 
Amory. Leonora and Mr. Somerton were among 
the invited. Standing with many others before the 
picture, they gated at it in silence till Leonora 
turned away with tears streaming from her eyes. 
It represented Cleopatra parting from Anthony. 
Among all the admiring remarks made upon the 
pioture, there was bat one that would have satis¬ 
fied an artist Whon Somerton asked in a low 
tone * why the pioture so distressed her, she 
replied, 


“I forgot it was a pioture.” 

“Is Cleopatra so great a favorite with you, that 
you weep over her sorrows?” 

“Cleopatra’s grief is so expressed in that 
painting, that X cannot help feeling with her. 
Why did I never pity her before ?” 

On the way home, Leonora, and Mr. Somerton 
wandered in the Bummer twilight, quite out of 
the town, and in a pleasant green lane, up which 
the glovring evening star shone, the vows they 
exchanged were heard by none but themselveB. 

That evening after tea, the merits of the pic¬ 
ture were still further discussed, and some 
remarks made concerning the speedy return of 
the artist to his native land. Leonora had 
entirely forgotten the kiss she had once promised 
this artist, though she Btill wore as a seal the 
stone he had given her. It was in its original 
state, except that at the large end it was polished 
just sufficiently to receive her initials In a pretty 
lozenge. A band of gold around it and three 
small gold chains attaching it to her watch-gunrd, 
made it one of the very prettiest of those little 
toys ladies call their “charms.” 

About a week after the visit to the picture, a 
rumor was circulated through the ball-room, that 
Mr. Amory would arrive, or had arrived, in New¬ 
port that very evening. While Leonora was 
leaning on the am of Mr. Somerton, she ex¬ 
pressed a strong wish to see the artist who had 
known how to awake with such power the 
deepest feelings of the heart. Mr. Somerton 
was silent, so silent that Leonora stole a glance 
at his face, and bluahod as she imagained she 
read jealousy there. It was flattering to her, 
perhaps, but unworthy of her lover. She wished 
heartily for the immediate presence of the artist, 
that Bhe might show Mr. Somerton how little he 
had to fear. At tins instant a waiter handed 
her a note. 

Astonished at its arrival at such a time, she 
drew her lover to a window recess, near which 
lights were placed, and entirely unconscious of 
his closely watchful eyes, she proceeded to open 
and read the following note: 

“Do you remember receiving from a young 
artist a Btone, worthless in itself, but to him a 
‘pearl of great price?* He has not forgotten 
the promise you mnde on receiving it, nor can 
he forego the fulfilment of that promise. 

“For more than an hour, had he gazed with 
ever Increasing admiration on your peerless 
beauty, ere he recognized in you the very lovely 
child who once captivated his boyish fanoy. This 
recognition was aided by learning yonr name, 
and observing that you wore a pearl-like pebble, 
whioh, notwithstanding its beautiful setting, he 
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knew to be the one of so great import to him. 
As you doubtless remember the bargain, and can¬ 
not wish to avoid paying so just a debt, he will 
find some opportunity this evening of reoeiving 
his due.” 

Indignant amazement flushed Leonora’s brow, 
and turning to Mr. Somerton, she would have 
hastily handed the note to him, had she not been 
struck with the keenness of his glance. It looked 
like distrust, and she despised the feeling. 
Haughtily withdrawing her half extended hand, 
containing the note, she requested her lover to 
lead her from the room, and left him at the foot 
of the staircase without a word. 

In her own room she reflected upon her pre¬ 
sent position. The promise was vividly revealed 
to her mind, and honesty demanded just pay¬ 
ment of the debt she had incurred. Neverthe¬ 
less it could not be done—it was an impossibility. 
Besides, should she even overcome her own 
reluctance, ought she not to tell Mr. Somerton 
all about it, and would not this occasion a 
quarrel ? She determined to find some mode of 
eluding the penalty, and finally wrote the fol¬ 
lowing note, sending it to Mr. Amory with the 
pebble, by the waiter who had brought his to 
her. 

“I return the stone which I find too costly, for 
me to purchase. The price you asked was a 
trifle at the time. Was it generous to demand 
it now when circumstances moke it no longer 

BO?” 

In ten minutes an answer was returned, 
accompanied by the stone. 

“Beturn me what was mine, precisely as it 
was when you received it, or I claim the pay¬ 
ment of your debt, and should you refuse to see 
me this evening, one half hour from now in the 
arbor,'I will remind you of your promise, when 
perhaps its fulfilment may not be so agreeable 
as I should now try to make itl” 

“Despicable creature,” cried Leonora, de- 
Bpairingly—then, with sudden resolve, throwing 
around her a white crape shawl, she hastened to 
the ball-room, and found her lover awaiting her 
at tho door. He glanced uneasily at her pale 
cheek, and whispered, 

“You are not well. Let us go to the garden. 
Yen will'feel bettorfor resting in the arbor, after 
the close air of this room.” 

“Yes, come. J[ have something to tell you. 
Bat no—let ns walk on the pioiza, I can tell you 
the best there.” 

Bending, that he might catch every word, he 
heard from Leonora the whole story, and then 
promised the blushing, trembling girl" that if she 
choee he would be present, yet not interfere with 


| the accomplishment of what her conscience 
represented as a duty. 

She thanked him gratefully, and they proceeded 
at once to the arbor, as it wanted but a few 
minutes of the appointed time. • Arrived there, 

I Leonora began to have serious fears for her lover, 

1 should the dreaded artist be in an angry mood. 

! “ Only do one thing more for me,” she pleaded, 

1 11 stand behind this grape-vine. Come if I call, 

; but for my sake keep quiet if I do not” 

Somerton promised, and before withdrawing 
her hold upon his arm, Leonora leaned her head 
against it, and pressed fervently that beloved pro¬ 
tection. Somerton being concealed, five minutes 
of moat disagreeable suspense followed. Then 
steps were heard approaching, and a man muffled 
in a cloak, so that even his face was concealed, 
stood before Leonora. 

She gazed fearfully at the tall apparition, and 
asked in an almost inaudible voice, 

“Are you Mr. Amory?” 

. “I am.” 

“I am ready to redeem my deeply lamented 
promise,” she faltered—then from terror and 
distress feeling herself fainting, she gasped Mr. 
Somerton’s name, as her eyes closed, and in¬ 
stantly felt herself folded in supporting arms, 
while a voice she loved called her every endear¬ 
ing name, and she felt that the hated fulfilment 
of her promise was not demanded of her. Slowly 
recovering she looked anxiously around for the 
artist. The cloak was enfolding her, yet no one 
was visible but Mr. Somerton. 

“How is it?” she asked, “has he gone?” 

“My cruel deception is at an end,” said her 
lover, “I entreat you to listen to my justification. 
One, whose malice I now know how to appre¬ 
ciate, told me to beware, that I had not yet hod 
an opportunity of seeing your real character— 
that you were, in short, a heartless flirt, to whom 
each new admirer was welcome, and who kept 
faith with none. I had no right to doubt you. 
Can you ever forgive me?” A pleasant smile, and 
gentle pressure assured him of Leonora’s leni¬ 
ency. Still ahe did not understand the matter. 

“I hope you and that hateful artist are not the 
same person,” Bhe said, “his name was Amory;” 

“So was mine dearest. I changed it just 
before leaving England, as a maternal uncle left 
mo a very handsome fortune upon condition that 
I should, take his name, and though I consented 
to bear it in my every day character, I will never 
have my artist’s name any but my own. Writers 
have a 4 nomine de plume,’ why should not I 
have a nomme do brush ? If you have forgiven me, 
dearest, tell me which you will consent to bear?” 

“I can never endure the name of Amory,’’she 
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8^id, “Mr. Amory muy devote himself to Ha pic¬ 
tures, I claim only Mr. Somerton’s devotion.” ■ 

“Leonora, your promise to Mr. Amory is yet 
unfulfilled.” 

“Since Mr* Amory haa not oome to claim it, I 
am absolved from that detestable promise.” 

“Why do you Btill hate poor Mr. Amory? 
Haa he not proved himself a self-denying indi¬ 
vidual? Yes; Leonora, though I had your pro¬ 
mise, and though my love has been deep and 
•warm bb ever lover’s was, you know that I have 
never even touched my lips to the tips of those 
dear fingers, I have not dared to ask it. Yet this 
evening the yearning tenderness of my heart 
toward you, made mo feel that I was denying 
myself too great a privilege, X was about to tell 
you so as you stood by tho window after waltz¬ 
ing, when my pretended friend whispered his 
warning, and the fiendish resolve entered my 
mind to try you; to see how sacred you con¬ 
sidered a positive promise, to know how flattery 
would affect you, and also to discover whether 
you would use concealment toward me. You t 
stood the tost nohly, my Leonora. Can you for- ! 
give me? Remember that I have one excuse to j 
give in palliation of my fault—it was not a long- ! 


premeditated scheme, but a sudden impulse to 
which I gave way, under provocation, for my 
jealousy was roused, and besides, I thought it 
was time -I had that kiss.. Oh, Leonora, prove 
that I am forgiven. Freely give Mr. Amory his 
due.” 

“Not to Mr. Amory, but to Mr. Somerton,” 
persisted Leonora, as* she permitted the last 
named favored individual to take both principal 
and interest of the debt. 

“Leonora, you have uttered sweet words, that 
the artist Amory thrilled to hear. It was At* love 
you won. Had you known how his heart beat 
when you were gaxing at his picture, and turned 
weeping from it, you would have pitied him. 
Oh, you must love the name of Amory, whioh 
now indeed shall be made one of never-dying 
fame I” 

“Never, never bo well as Somerton!” and thus 
finding he could lead the usually timid girl, to 
give utterance to words whioh made music in his 
heart, he never omitted an opportunity of praie- 
t ing Mr. Amory. Mr. Somerton being instantly 
! quoted as the only pattern of manly excellence, 

! and Mr. Amory’s cruel conduct remaining for- 
! ever unforgiven. 
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HOW AUNT EMILY FELL IN LOYE. 


BY TUB AUIHOB 01 “D BIAMIN Q AND WAKIHO.” 


Nnae to the old family mansion was a park, 
thickly studded with Catalpa trees; and half 
buried memories rise, like spirits of the past, at 
the mention of that park. Beautiful aunt Emily! 
Once more let me ue you as you looked in those 
days. 'There is a -vision of fragrant blossoms—a 
perfumed breath of summer air, that comes laden 
With its wreath of sweets—winding paths, that 
writhe amid the soft, velvety greensward—while 
the bright face of my young aunt is mingled with 
the scene, and I rove about in wild enjoyment, 
filling my little India basket with the fallen 
blossoms., Summers were more lovely then than 
they-are now—skies were bluer—and sunshine 
brighter. 

Beautiful aunt Emily! In a white dresB, with 
a half-blown rose in her dark hair, she was the 
queen of love and beauty; half arrayed, and 
lying carelessly upon a couch, as I have often 

seen her in warn weather, she looked a fit im¬ 
personation of the Grecian goddess; standing, 
moving, or sitting, she was beautiful still. My 
oh arming aunt commenced early the career of a 
belle and a beauty, as I have often heard it said 
that she received her first offer when she was 
Only three months old; but the heart then laid 
at her feet would doubtless have proved more 
acceptable had it been made of sugar. Aunt 
Emily, however, remained quite unspoiled by the 
adulation that she received, and thought no more 
of it than of the wind that played with her long 
carls. I used to wonder why she married my 
unole—he was so quiet, and appeared to content 
himself with looking at her; but it happened in 
this wises 

One Sunday afternoon in summer, a young 
gentleman with a fine figure, intelligent coun¬ 
tenance, and one of the sweetest smiles in the 
world, advanced with an irresolute step up the 
avenue of the elm trees that lad up to the.house. 
He walked slowly, as though loath to diminish 


the awkward position of her bashful admirer. 
This, then, was the youth who had serenaded her 
night after night—-who had sent her Bonnet* of 
original poetry that were really beautiful, for 
Walter Mardell was as talented as he was bash¬ 
ful—who had avoided looking at her whenever 
| they met, and gazed fondly at her shadow in the 
! distance—about to undergo the fearful ordeal of 
a first appearance in the house of his ladye-lovc. 

Now it so happened that my grandfather by 
no means approved of lover* or love-making, and 
considered aunt Emily a Billy child who contrived 
to make a great deal of trouble; he, therefore, 
took upon himself the post of dragon, and kept 
a watchful eye upon everything that approached 
the premises in a hat and coat. 

Walter’s timid lifting of the great brass knocker 
was answered by the old gentleman with a sud¬ 
denness that startled him; and not finding him 
disposed to apeak, my grandfather led the way 
into the parlor. Walter dropped into a seat 
without waiting for an invitation; and after some 
time, he observed in an embarrassed tone, that 
“it was a very fine day. 11 

“Very,” said my grandfather, drily. 

Another painful pause; during which the old 
gentleman looked os inflexible as a Roman father, 
and the expression of Walter’s face would almost 
have extorted pity from a savage. But it ex¬ 
torted none from my grandfather. 

“Did you wish to see any one in particular?” 
he asked, with a grim smile. 

“I—I—came to see you/” stammered the un¬ 
fortunate youth. 

“Very much obliged,” replied his tormentor. 

Walter could stand it no longer. He had 
twisted his eyes into all sorts of painful corners 
to avoid my grandfather’s fixed stare; and sud¬ 
denly, as one plunges into a cold bath of a winter 
morning, he jerked out the question: 

“Is Miss Emily at home ?” 


the distance between himself and the door; and 
as he proceeded his eyes glanoed furtively around 
as though seeking something to prop his failing 
courage. 

Aunt Emily had at this time scarcely emerged 
from childhood; and with a girlish feeling of . 
mischief, she sat quite concealed by a thicket of ] 
elm branches that reached her window, enjoying i 


“I hope so,” was the discouraging reply. 

The room was swimming around him, and 
he made a hasty retreat. As he was rushing 
through the avenue of elms, an nnlnoky step 
brought him in contact with a gnarled root that 
grew out into the path; and aunt Emily liughed 
involuntarily as she saw him stretched on the 
graveled walk. 

9A7 
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It only needed this to render his mortification 
complete. With a reproaohfol look at his un- 
sympathixing idol, he shook off the dost from his 
feet, and left the inhospitable premises. * * * * 

Annt Hilsbury always said that “she never 
mode bat one match, and that was the happiest 
one that she ever knew.” She certainly did not 
make that, but if she made no others it was not 
for want of trying, for so notorious were her 
matoh-making propensities, that I really believe 
every animal on her farm had its better half. It 
was. oertainly owing to her door-step that the 
match in question progressed so rapidly; and as 
annt Emily always declared that she was caught 
in a trap, and made the viotim of a previously 
arranged plot, perhaps the old lady was more 
guilty than the jury of her relations were dis¬ 
posed to pronounce her. 

Aunt Hilabury had firmly made up her mind 
to dispose of the beauty of the family; she had 
cast approving eyes upon a young lawyer of her 
acquaintance, handsome, talented, and fascinat¬ 
ing; and nothing remained but to bring them 
together. 

Aunt Hilsbury’s house was a delightful place 
for a country party, except that the door which 
opened from the entrance hall into the parlor 
was provided with a Btep that seemed expressly 
intended to entrap the unwary. There were 
legends attached to that step almost as worthy 
of remembrance as thoso connected with any 
haunted castle, or anciont trysting-place. There 
many a bashful lover had found himself prema¬ 
turely brought to his knees bofore his cruelly 
mischievous lndye-love—there many a staid dig- ! 
nitary had picked himself up with an awful j 
frown and a bruised shin—and downfalls and 
tumbles innumerable commemorated the spot. j 

Aunt Hilsbury, having superintended the! 
adornment of her beautiful niece, was eBoorting j 


her to the parlor in triumph to preside over 
one of those social gatherings for whioh country 
villages are proverbial. 

“Take care of the stepl” she exclaimed, but 
the warning came too late; and surprised and 
frightened, aunt Emily fell, not to the ground, 
but into the hands of a young gentleman who 
advanced most opportunely to her resoue. 

“In such, a hurry to he introduced,” he ob¬ 
served, with a smile, “that I have almost upset 
Miss Hammersford.” 

No one notioed her mishap, and aunt Emily 
looked up in a state of grateful surprise. The 
voioe was Bomewhat familiar, and when annt 
Hilsbury introduced him she fully reoognixed 
Walter Mardell—but how altered and improved I 
Every trace of bashfulness had vanished; and 
the eyes that formerly sought the . ground in 
painful confusion were now beaming with intel¬ 
ligence and respeotful admiration. 

Aunt Emily ceased her somewhat protracted 
survey with a smile and a blush, as she whis¬ 
pered, 

“You were very kind—how oan l ever thank 
you?” 

“ Those who have fallen themselves know how to 
feel for others,” was the reply. 

Years had passed since that Sunday afternoon, 
hut aunt Emily now saw the whole scene, and 
the reproachful look seemed bent upon her still. 
She knew not what to do with her eyes; but 
finally she looked just where she would have 
given worlds not to look, and both laughed. 

Having both fallen in love, to aunt Hilsbury’s 
great delight, they were married; and being of 
tender years, my sentiments upon the ocoasion 
were: “Happy are those who marry and are 
given in marriage,” because I supposed that 
married people were always eating wedding- 
oake. 
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LOVE AND MANOEUVRING. 


By MISS MABY 

CHAPTER I. 

Two ladles were sitting, one fine summor day, 
in a pleasant room in tho country-houso of Mr. 
Montfort. 

The younger of the two, a girl of seventeen, ! 
was ensconced in the depth of a huge arin-ohair, j 
luxuriously cushioned; her feet rested upon a ; 
stool, and her hand held a book with which she j 
seemed intently occupied. Seen thus, with her j 
hair put carelessly away from her forehead, and J 
her blue eyes fixed upon the page before her, ! 
she was a pretty object enough; not brilliant nor ! 
striking, but youthful, fair, and sweet. Her j 
companion was in tho very prime and splendor of j 
beauty; it seemed as though nature must have ] 
exhausted herself in producing such a master- j 
piece, and have fashioned nought but the plainest j 
womankind for a twelve-month afterward. There j 
was light enough in tho dark eyes of Clara j 
Castleton to illumine half a dozen faces of the 
ordinary mould, while tho rich bloom of her 
cheek, and the grace of her slight, but rounded 
form, would have made her charming, had they 
been her solo attractions. It was not easy to 
guess her age; yet it could be seen that she had 
passed the limits of girlhood, and of early youth. 
She too was reading, though, ns it appeared, 
without much interest, for her glanco often wan¬ 
dered from the page to the ceiling, tho window, 
and the girl in the arm-chair. 

“Well, Ella,” she asked, rather impatiently, 
“how are you progressing?” 

“I have almost done—only a few pages more.” 

Soon the last word was read; EUa laid clown 
the volume with a sigh, and fell into a reroric. 

A young man now appeared at the half open 
door. 

“Come in, Charlos,” said tho beautiful Clara; 
“I make you heartily welcome; I am quite deso¬ 
late for wont of company. Our little cousin 
here has hardly bestowed a word upon me during 
the whole morning.” 

“Here is my excuse,” said Ella, holding up 
her book, “Lea Confidences” of Lamartine. 

‘“Confidences,* indeed 1” cried Charles, “poured 
into the sympathizing bosom of any one who will 
pay fifty cents for them I and a precious set of 
secrets they are that he entrusts to us l” 


ANN PABKEB. 

“Oh, don't say a word against them!” inter¬ 
posed Clara. “Ella has risen from their peru¬ 
sal, quito penotrnted with the conviction that the 
author is the noblest, most sensitive, refined and 
exalted of human beings.” 

“You exaggerate a little,” said Ella, amiling, 
“but I certainly did think the book displays 
great talent, and exquisite sensibility,” 

“Poor child!” observed Charles, compassion¬ 
ately; “and you believe in the reality of the 
emotion that spreads itself out on paper for the 
whole world to gaze upon? and you did not see 
tho egregious vanity that pervaded every lino 
and paragraph?” 

“Indeed, I did not,” Ella answered, briefly. 

“I regret having road that book,” continuod 
Charles, (for so we may aa well call him, though 
ho was generally known as Mr. Montfort, a 
young gontlcmnn of fino porsoa and large estate,) 
“Louis Blano’s magnificent description of Lamar¬ 
tine, and his own course during tho Revolution, 
won my admiration and reverence in a great 
degreo. But Raphael and ‘Les Confidences,’ 
cured mo completely.” 

“If you admired his course,” said EUa, “Ido 
not understand how this record of events, which 
occurred years before, could alter your opinion.” 

“Simply becauso it betrays such vanity that 
it makes me believe his whole life an attempt at 
self-glorification. During the Revolution the 
eyes of Christendom were fixed upon him, and 
ho acted in the way best calculated to secure 

applause.” 

“For shame 1” cried the young girl, with gener¬ 
ous indignation—“did you never hear that 
those who are most conscious of base motives 
in themselves are quickest to suspect them in 
others ?” 

Charles colored. “I admit tho charge,” he 
said; “I am not conscious of very exalted 
motives for any of my actions, I do what pleases 
me, without reference to other matters. Selfish¬ 
ness is thus, you see, my besetting sin; 'tie a 
miserable vice, but universal, as you will find 
if you live long enough, my little cousin: will 
she not, Clara?” 

“Witnesses are not required to criminate them¬ 
selves,” returned Miss Castleton. 

“I should be sorry to believe the whole world 
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actuated merely by selfishness,” said Ella; “I 
would fain think you the exception, not the rule, 
cousin Charles.” 

“ That is not fair, I insist; I am no worse than 
the rest of my kind. Perhaps, however, you 
took my assertion too literally—there are, doubt¬ 
less, occasional examplos of heroic self-denial. 
But, generally speaking, it is chaeun pour toi 
meme in society. This sort of selfishness is not 
very dreadful; it is under tho restraint of cer¬ 
tain conventional modes of thinking, and forms 
of politeness; it does not interfere with the 
practice of perfect civility and good breeding; 
so it is a very harmless matter, after all.” 

^Nothing is harmless,” said Ella, “which 
makes ua pursue our own pleasure, regardless of 
the rights of others.” 

“Oh, you little moralist I But were you not 
reading away very selfishly just now, while poor 
Clara sat here devoured by ennui f” 

“Not at all,” said Miss Castleton; “I had just 
commenced this novel when she came in from 
the garden, and was so absorbed that I hardly 
looked up to greet her, so she very naturally 
sought amusement in her own way. My atten¬ 
tion soon flagged, however; it is only young 
girls like you, dear Ella, that can go through a 
book with unabated interest; when you reach 
my ago you will find tho most brilliant novel 
tedious after the first hour’s reading.” 

“Wbat a world-weary, misanthropic pair!” 
said Ella, laughing. “Well, X will leave you to 
relate your mutual experiences, while I give 
Mrs. Ball directions about tho dinner. We are 
to have guests, perhaps you know—two gentle¬ 
men from Boston.” And sho departed, “on hos¬ 
pitable thought intent.” 

“Charles,” Baid Miss Castleton, when they had 
been alone a few minutes, “may I give you a 
pieco of valuable advice?” 

“Speak! I am all attention.” 

“Well, then—if you will pardon the liberty— 
you do not take the best means of getting on with 
Ella.” 

Tho young man colored, but answered, “In 
What do I err?” 

“In speaking of human nature in such a cyni¬ 
cal, suspicious manner.”. 

“My dear Clara, what have I said of that kind 

to-day” 

“Not much to-day, I grant; but generally 
you show such a distrust of men, and such a con¬ 
tempt for those who do not think with you. Now 
Ella is young—only seventeen—and has all the 
beautiful trust bo natural at her age. If it be a 
weakness or a mistake, it is surely an enviable 
one, and not worthy of contumely or ridicule, 


| such as you generally bestow upon it. You 
! will make her dislike you thoroughly if you 
■ persist.” 

“ Then I will abandon it at once.” 

| “ That was well said 1 There is some comfort 

in giving advice to you, you follow it so readily. 
If you were talking to some one like me, 
instead of Ella, your manner, bo full of a benevo¬ 
lent contempt of your hearer’s inexperience, 
would be quite flattering.” 

“ Why so? I do not understand.” 

“ Because it would imply that you thought her 
very young, when she was in fact, decidedly 
passte.” 

“As if you were pattte^ Clara 1 Pshaw, you 
are—I will not say what, for fear of offending 
you.” 

“Do not,” she answered, gravely; “I was not 
seeking to draw forth a compliment. Apart from 
the matter, as effecting Ella’s feelings toward 
you, has sho not time enough to learn such bitter 
wiBdom? for that it is bitter you well know. Is 
it not far happier to be often deoeiyed than 
always suspicious? I think, too, that your feel- 
; ings are carried to excess; in early youth, per¬ 
haps, you trusted fully, and were betrayed—and 
now you avenge yourself by suspecting evil in 
all you meet. You ought, on the contrary, to 
preserve a calm neutrality, thinking neither well 
nor ill of any one till you have seen him proved. 
This is the difference between you and Ella— 
you are walking together in the garden, and sho 
plucks a rose, admiring, the while, its perfect 
loveliness of form and color— you at once pick it 
to pieces to discover the worm, which, you fanoy, 
is at the core—and are even a little disappointed 
if you do not find it there. Let Ella go on; let 
tho rose be to her the queen of flowers—the world 
the home of goodness, honor, all heroic attri¬ 
butes—she will learn the truth soon enough. 
And now, having bestowed my valuable counsel 
upon you, I must go and dress for dinner.” 

When Clara reached her own room, she sank 
into a chair by the window, instead of proceed¬ 
ing to tho duties of the toilet. “Matters aro 
in a very fair way,” she thought; “I have put 
him completely off his guard by showing him 
that I know of his attachment to Ella; after that 
of course, he will never dream that I have any 
designs upon him. It was a good idea to speak 
as I did about his want of faith in human nature. 
The poor youth fancies himself so wonderfully 
bUue, and the subject of suoh melancholy expe¬ 
riences 1 Ab if he, at twenty-two—for he cannot 
be older—knew anything of the world I How¬ 
ever, it suits my purpose to agree with him, I 
think I have a fair prospect of success. To be 
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sore Ella has sweet blue eyes, and an innocent, 
confiding look that is very captivating; but I am 
as attractive in my own way, and I know his 
tastes, and oan adopt myself to them. As for 
Ella’s feelings, I don’t believe Bhe cares for him— 
and even if she did I should not feel many Bcruples 
of conscience. She is bo young, and would soon 
recover from the disappointment—and then with 
her splendid fortune she may have her choice of 
husbands, while poor I must look out for myBelf. 
Yet I wish it were otherwise,” she added; I do 
hate this soheming, for it is most unwomanly. Oh, 
that some respectable man, not absolutely old 
enough to be my grandfather, and with a nice, 
comfortable income, would loose his heart to me! 
I would make him an excellent wife, I know I 
would!” 

Do not be too greatly shocked, dear girls, at 
this specimen of the fair Clara’s reveries—we 
fear that the musings of many a bright beauty 
in her boudoir would look no better, if taken 
down verbatim by a correct reporter. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mb. Montjort, Ella’s father, and the uncle 
of Miss Castleton and Charles, had formerly been 
a New York merchant, in which position he was 
noted for business talent and Btrict integrity; 
qualities which, combined with the favor of the 
blind goddess, had secured to him the ample for¬ 
tune he now enjoyed. He was a widower, Mrs. 
Montfort having died when Ella was but thirteen. 
He had been exceedingly attached to his wife, 
and showed his regard for her memory, not by 
marrying again within a year, (ns some aver that 
a man -will do who has found matrimony a 
pleasant state,) but by devoting himself to her 
child. Ho comforted Ella in all her girlish 
troubles, listened indulgently to her merry talk, 
encouraged her in study; in short, was a tender 
and loving father to his motherless child. As 
she grew older, there was a perfect friendship 
and sympathy between them; and if Mr. Mont¬ 
fort had ever planned to take unto himself a 
second partner, it is possible that he and Ella 
would have talked the matter over and agreed 
upon the person most suitable to fill the place. 
Alas, that she, the loving, petted daughter—but 
we will not anticipate. 

Clara Castleton had been left an orphan at an 
early age, with just sufficient means to keep her 
from being dependant on her relations, and had 
been received into the family of a rich cousin, 
who had numerous children and a kindly heart. 
She was admired whferever Bhe appeared—the ■ 
belie of every company—-yet she hod lived to 


behold her six plain cousins, Jane, Susan, Ann, 
Sophia, Sarah, and Eliza, make advantageous 
matches, while she remained in stately maiden¬ 
hood. She was tired of this position of affairs, 
and when Mr. Montfort invited her to visit 
Mb delightful place upon the Hudson, she ac¬ 
cepted, in the hope that something might there 
occur to change her dostiny. Charles Montfort, 
Ella's cousin but not her own, was staying in the 
house when she arrived. She found him an 
agreeable person, he found her the most beautiful 
woman he had yet encountered. Their mutual 
relationship to Ella formed a passport to a more 
unreserved and cordial intimacy than often exists 
between those not connected by ties of blood. 
Clara had at first no thought of bringing her 
charms to bear upon this new friend, he was too 
young, she thought, to be available—but when 
some weeks passed by and no “party” more 
eligible appeared, Bhe turned her attention, as 
we have seen, to the conquest of bis heart, and 
the winning of his hand. 

On the day in question she came down dressed 
for dinner some time before Ella, who had been 
much occupied, made her appearance. She was 
richly and gaily attired, for she liked bright 
colors, and they became her well; something 
about them harmonized with the glow of her 
brown complexion and the dark lustre of her 
eyes. Two gentlemen were conversing with her 
uncle when she entered. They were quite wonder- 
struck at her beauty, and had hardly recovered 
from the surprise when Mr. Montfort presented 
them as Mr. Herbert and Mr. Clarke. “The 
two gentlemen from Boston, I suppose,” thought 
Clara; “I had forgotten their existence.” 

Ella now came in, looking very sweetly in a 
dress of clear blue muslin. She gave a little 
start on seeing Mr. Herbert, but welcomed him 
with ease; Mr. Clarke was an old friend, and she 
shook hands with him very cordially, inquiring 
after Mrs. Clarke and the little ones, “So he is 
married,” observed Clara, in her own mind. At 
the very last moment Mr. Charles Montfort made 
his appearance, en grande tenue; he being one of 
those blases described by Thackeray, who still 
keep up sufficient interest in mundane affairs to 
be well dressed on all occasions. 

“Glad to see you,-Herbert,” he exclaimed, 
“it is quite an unexpected pleasure ; when did 
you arrive ? and how have you been Bince that 
delightful month we spent at Rockaway last 
summer?” 

“At Rockaway!” said his uncle, turning to 
Ella, “ why you were there too, were you not, my 
child?” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, with a slight blosh; 
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“I recognized Mr. Herbert at once, but he did 
not remember me." 

“Very likely—you have grown a good deal 
since then, and I do not suppose he took muoh 
notice of a little Miss like you, even at the 
time.” 

“You ore quite mistaken,” Baid Mr. Herbert, 
“I know Miss Montfort at once, but waited to 
soo whether she remembered our acquaintance 
beforo I presumed to mention it.” 

Dinner was announced—Mr. Montfort took 
out Clara, Ella followed with Mr. Clarke—Mr 
Herbert and Charlos brought up the rear. At 
table Mr. Clarko sat noxt to Clara—he was a 
lively little gentleman, and entertained her very 
well. Charles was at his cousin’s side, and now 
and then addressed her in a rather low and con¬ 
fidential tone. Mr. Herbert nnd his host kept 
up an animated conversation. Clara glanced 
at thorn occasionally, and seeing Mr. Montfort, 
bo portly, so genial, so eminently respectable, as 
he presided at his own table, she wished in her 
heart that he were anything but her uncle. Her 
neighbor, meanwhile, talked assiduously; ho had 
ju3t been visiting his friend Herbert’s place on 
tho Merrimao, and dwolt with cntlmsaism on its 
beauties. 

“It is o true Garden of Eden,” ho said; “my 
wlfo and I often tell him that it only needs an 
Evo to mako the resemblanoe perfect; but ho is 
incorrigible—a confirmed old bachelor, Miss 
Castloton.” 

At theso words a light broke in upon Clara’s 
mind; she had been so occupied in contempla¬ 
tion of her moming’B project that Mr. Horbort 
had received but passing notice from her— -she 
now honored him with a more close examination. 
Ho was not young—near forty, apparently; 
neither was ho handsome, but be looked gentle¬ 
manly and agreeablo. And then ho was well- 
established in the world, of course; for poor 
people do not own paradises on tho Merrimac, 
(or any other river.) Clora’B reflections lasted 
through tho remaining courses of the dinner, and 
whon tho cloth was removed, and dessert upon 
the table, her mind Was niado up. She aband¬ 
oned Charles for Mr. Herbert. “It is a great 
deal better plan,” she thought, “Charles was 
ridiculously young for mo. But if Mr. Herbert 
Bhould be engaged, or in love? I don’t believo 
he is—I’ll run the risk, at any rate.” She was 
hero aroused from her reverie by hearing Charles 
exclaim, “I don’t quite credit your account, 
Herbert-^yoii make the Senoritft'ft little too 
obliging.” ' 

“What is it?” inquired Clara. 

“Herbert has been telling a stoiy of his Rio 


experience. He was dining with somo one of the 
dignitaries of the town, and they were speaking 
of the Opera joat brought out—he mentioned 
some Bong in it whioh he particularly admired, 
and the hostess, turning to her daughter who sat 
near, requested her to sing it The young lady 
finished the mouthful she was eating, laid down 
her knife and fork, and sang the air deliciously— 
she then resumed the implements of warfare, and 
finished her dinner.” 

“It actually happened,” said Mr. Herbert, 
“and I was enohanted with the Senorita’s filial 
obedience as well as with her voioe—which was 
delicious, as you say.” 

“Fancy a New York belle requested to do such 
a thing,” Baid Mr. Montfort—“oh, the excuses 
wo should hear. ‘Mamma, you hnoio I never 
sing that ’—or ‘I should be glad to oblige you, 
but I’m so hoarse that I can hardly sing a note.’ 
Charles, ask your cousin for ‘Summer Night,’ 
this evening, and she will go through tho whole 
vocabulary of excuses—and she is not half as bad 
as Clara.” 

Dinner over, Mr. Montfort proposed a walk 
about the grounds, and the party was distributed 
very much in accordance with Clara’s wishes; 
Charles and Ella strayed away by themselves, 
Mr. Clarke and his host walked leisurely along, 
discussing horticultural matters, and Mr. Herbert 
offered his arm to Clara. Self-possessed as she 
usually was, she felt no little embarrassment at 
finding herself thus alone with a person on whom 
she had designs of such importance, and she could 
hardly find a word to say. Her attendant was 
likewise quietly disposed, and they passed, almost 
without a remark on either side, through the 
green alleys of the garden. At length they came 
to the brow of a hill, whence a fine prospect of 
the adjacent country, with its fields of waving 
grain, its smiling meadows, and forests in all 
their summer glory met the eye—while, through 
tho midst, flowed the broad Hudson to the sea. 
Clara uttered an exclamation of delight, and the 
face of her companion brightened. 

“I wonder why this prospeot pleases us so 
much better than tho garden itself,” ho observed. 
“The latter is certainly better kept, embellished 
too with a profusion of beautiful flowers, and all 
its fine points worked up with care and taste; 
but in looking at it we feel that there is some¬ 
thing wanting. Here, on the contrary, the eye 
takes in the scene with perfeot satisfaction. 
That distant range of hills—the blue river— 
those woods, with their dark, thick foliage—how 
glorious they are! Why is it that extent is so 
desirable in a landscape? It pleases me, but I 
cannot analyze tho pleasure.” 
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“Perhaps because it suggests ideas of grandeur 
and sublimity,” said Clara—“a vast rang© for 
the eye leads to a vast range of thought, in an 
untrammeled mind.” 

“You have Been the ocean?” inquired Mr. 
Herbert 

“Oh, yes, often, at Roekaway and Newport” 

<‘1 do not mean in that way precisely,” he 
replied, with a smile, “you only looked at it 
there, you did not really see it or, if you did, it 
was only with the outward sense. To see the 
ocean really you must not go down to the beach 
with a bathing party, or drive along the sands 
with a gay company—no, you must be alone. 
Twilight is the best time—you stroll down to the 
water’s edge, and looking out upon the limitless 
waste, give yourself up entirely to the emotions 
which it awakens.” 

“And are they pleasant?” asked Clara. 

“Yes, but saddening—the wild expanse of 
waters, whose bounds the eyo seeks in vain, 
images Eternity, and makes our little life seem 
so poor, so insignificant. I think if Napoleon 
ever felt the vanity of his achievements and his 
glory, it must have been when, as an exile at St. 
Helena; ho gazed upon the sea.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Clarke, who had come 
up unperceived. “Napoleon was not a sentimen¬ 
talist like you, but a practical, common-sense 
man. When he looked at the ocean ho fancied it 
swarming with ships-of-the-line, and thought if 
it were so, how soon he would consign Sir Hudson 
Eowe to the imperial prison quarters.” 

“Perhaps so—we’ll not dispute the point; but 
is not this a magnificent view? You don’t get it 
where you are standing—come forward—a little 
to the right. There! what a’sweep of vision.” 

“Exactly so—and so cunningly devised, too,” 
said Mr.Clarke. “The trees and tall shrubbery 
quite shut you in till you reach the destined 
spot, and there the whole thing breaks upon yon 
at once. Your uncle is a man of taste, Miss 
Costleton.” 

“He is a man of wealth,” responded Clara, 
laughing. “In these days of landscape-gardeners 
we may purchase taste if we do not chance to 
possess it naturally.” 

“That is a libel, Clara,” Baid Mr. Montfort, 
who now joined the group. “I need not ask the 
advice of Downing, or any one else, in laying out 
my grounds. To prove it, just look to the left, 
and see how nicely I contrived to bring that little 
summer-house, covered with roses, into view. 
You would never suspect that it was a summer¬ 
house; it looks like a hanging-garden on a small 
scale.” His hearers of course admired it pro¬ 
perly. “But where are Charles and Nelly?” he 


continued—“those two children have certainly 
a remarkable faculty for straying away by them¬ 
selves.” 

Mr. Clarke laughed heartily. “It is a very 
common faculty among young folks of their age,” 
he observed. 


CHAPTER III. 

Claiia was very well impressed with the endu- 
rablenets of Mr. Herbert, and her own prospects 
of success. During the afternoon they had con¬ 
versed much together, and he was interested, and 
evidently Bought to draw her into a free expres¬ 
sion of her sentiments and feelings. “I see my 
way clearly,” thought she; “I must be deeply 
imbued with a love of nature and of the beau¬ 
tiful; rather reservod, in general, about giving 
voice to my opinions, but occasionally betrayed 
into an enthusiastic forgetfulness of all but the 
subject under discussion; I must have the deepest 
reverence for all that is great, and good, and true. 
I understand my role, and shall play it well.” 

Alas! poor Clara! a certain glance which Mr. 
Herbert gave toward Ella that night, as, in her 
sweetest tones, she sang “Auld Robin Grey,” 
convinced her that the road to conquest was not 
so easy as she had imagined. Instead of marching 
forward to the citadel of Mr. Herbert’s heart, and 
taking undisputed possession of those quarters, 
she had a rival to dislodge. “And such a rival, 
too!” she mentally ejaculated; “I wonder why 
Ella need have been made so pretty—surely her 
fortune is attractive enough for one person.” 

Miss Castleton was much too wise, however, to 
allow her inward discomfiture to become appa¬ 
rent; she was unusually animated, and looked. eo 
beautiful, that Charles Montfort could not help 
saying to Mr. Herbert, os they stood a little apart 
from the company—“The loveliest woman I ever 
beheld in my life!” 

Mr. Herbert smiled at this enthusiasm, and 
replied, “The handsomest, perhaps —not the love¬ 
liest.” 

When Clara entered the breakfast-room the 
following morning, she found it already tenanted 
by her cousin, who sat in the broad window-seat, 
engaged with a book. 

“As usual 1” said Clara, laughing. “My poor 
child, your head will be completely turned. Your 
imagination needs something to quiet, not to 
stimulate it. You should read history, or works 
on Political Economy, or one of Mr. Emerson's 
essays, instead of these delusive romances.” . 

“Each in its proper place, my dear mentor,” 
replied Ella; “you forget that I jam only just 
released from school, where for seven long year^ 
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history has been daily drilled into my unwilling 
brain. Do allow me a little relaxation.’* 

“You find novels charming, do you not?” in¬ 
quired Clara. 

“Many, I hardly care to glance at—a few 
delight me beyond expression— I can read them 
again and again with new pleasure.” 

“I wonder if you ever feel as I did in my 
young days,” observed Miss Castleton, “when 
the hero and heroine aro having an interview, 
and the author says, * He will not repeat what 
followed; lovers’ conversations are rarely interest¬ 
ing to any but themselves,’ or something of that 
sort. Did you ever feel disappointed that he did 
not give their tender passages, word for word?” 

Ella blushed slightly, as young girls will when 
the great subject is alluded to—“I will confess 
to the feeling,” she said. “When the hero and 
heroine aro rational, intelligent people, ono is 
naturally curious to know what they have to say 
to each other.” 

“It is surprising,” continued Clara, “that 
novelists can have the audacity to pourtray love 
as they do—love in man, particularly. Tho hero 
of a story ought to be called ‘the fictitious per¬ 
sonage in it, par excellence ” 

“Why so?” 

“Oh, ho is represented ns such a devoted 
being; so impressed with the exaltod state of 
the fair croature whom he adores, and so dis¬ 
trustful of his claims upon her notice. And 
then when she returns his passion, he is so eter¬ 
nally grateful, so tender, so constant through 
trials and tribulations of ovory description.” 

“Well?” Baid Ella, (who in her heart thought 
all this very natural.) 

“Tho truth is just as different as you con 
imagine. A man commonly thinks well enough 
of himself to believe that women think well of 
him too, and is rarely troubled with the slightest 
diffidence about recommending himself to any 
lady who may Btrikc his fancy—I will not Bay 
touch his heart. If he proposes, and meets with 
a refusal, it does not hurt him much; if he is 
accepted, he is pleased for a while—perhaps, if 
it is a short engagement, tho enchantment lasts 
a little beyond tho honeymoon. But if a year 
intervene between acceptance and the time fixed 
for marriage, he Is very apt to change his mind, 
to be struck by some new face, throw himself at 
tho feet of somo new idol. None of your novel 
constancy for me, Ella doar; I don’t believe in 
it, I have seen too much to the contrary.” 

“What a dreary place you and Charles would 
make out this world to be,” said the girl—“are 
there no such things, think you, as real love, real 
truth?” 


“There may be,” said Clara, “but I have 
never chanced to meet with them. It is my 
private opinion that the present state of society 
is too frivolous for the growth of any very per¬ 
manent sentiment Once in on ago we find a 
warm, young heart like yours, my cousin, full of 
faith and devotion—it becomes cold and skep¬ 
tical, however, after a few years experience. 
Men of the world like nothing better than some 
such freah, innocent nature to try their Bkill upon. 
Do you carry yourself with caution during your 
first season, Ella, or you will find your heart 
stolen before you know it, by some one who has 
had no other thought than to amuse himself with 
your pretty looks and artless interest.” 

She spoke these words with some bitterness, 
though in a light tone; Ella looked at her in sur¬ 
prise. “You wish to warn me particularly,” Bhe 
said; “you think then that lam in danger? You 
would not have me suffer—as you have suffered, 
perhaps.” 

Clara understood the implied question. “If 
I havo suffered,” she replied, “it is past; I did 
not and I do not complain. For you, dear girl, I 
only say—bo prudent Do not trust too readily 
to affection that does not declare itself. Here 
are the gentlemen,” she added, hurriedly—“we 
have had an odd conversation, while waiting here 
for breakfast, have we not?” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Clarke was to leave this morning, but 
Mr. Herbert was easily persuaded to prolong his 
stay. Days—even weeks—went by, and still he 
lingered. During this time ho was much with 
Mibs Castleton; Ella avoided him, and sought 
Charles Montfort’s society Instead. Further 
acquaintance proved him to be what Clara had 
at first supposed; a man of Bense and taste, with 
a good deal of latent enthusiasm, and a deep 
religious sentiment. 'With such a person she 
could not sympathize to any extent; they could 
admire together tho beauties of nature or of 
art; they could talk of mutual acquaintances, 
of operas they had heard, and places they had 
visited—but they went no further. Her non¬ 
chalance was a cheok upon the full expression 
of his feelings—his religious allusions made her 
feel awkward and uncomfortable* 

Mr. Herbert’s long stay began to create no 
little gossip in the country roundabout. People 
Who knew nothing of the antagonisms in his 
and Clara’s characters, who saw that they rode 
together, talked together, walked and drove out 
together, and liked each other’s society, said it 
would be a match; and when Mr. Herbert actually 
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took a house in the neighborhood, and declared 
his intention of purchasing -whenever an oppor¬ 
tunity offered, the matter was looked upon aa 
settled. 

“I should think Rawson’s place would suit 
him exaotly,” said young Norbert Glover, “and 
R&wson would be glad to sell, I know. Poor 
fellow, he has never been the same person since 
his wife died.” 

“Don’t he in haste about Mr. Rawson’s sell¬ 
ing,” said his amiable sister, a young lady on the 
shady side of thirty? “such violent grief never 
lasts long. He will be about as inconsolable as 
widowers generally are, and will need his place 
for a new bride before the year is over.” 

“He deserves a wife, and a good one, too,” 
said Norbert, “so let him keep Green Park if he 
needs it, though Miss Castleton would make a 
splendid mistreBS for it. Fancy her moving 
along in her stately way under those Buperb old 
trees. I tell you, Virginia, that woman has put 
me quite out of conceit with the rest of your sox, 
and I shall write myself down a bachelor till I 
meet another like her.” 

“How absurd you ore, Norbert! She is very 
well-looking, rather striking in appearance, per¬ 
haps, and dresses with some BkiU, but to think 
of calling her beautiful!” 

“I am not the only one, my dear. Langford 
and Crawley, and even your particular favorite, 
Rensselaer Cobb, are wonderfully taken with 
her. Mr. Herbert is a fortunate man, and there 
are plenty to envy him.” 

“Indeed! I should think there might be as 
many to envy her! I do not call it Buch a re¬ 
markable piece of good fortune for a man of his 
wealth to get a penniless girl, even if Bhe were 
as handsome as you Beem to think her.” 

This little conversation is a very fair sample 
of the remarks which were made far and near, 
about the forthcoming match; the gentlemen 
praising the lady, the ladies praising the gentle¬ 
man, and secretly thinking that he might have 
done quite as well to secure the fair hand of one 
of their number. 

Clara, meanwhile, had been slow to believe 
that Mr. Herbert had any such intentions as 
were generally attributed to him. She felt that 
his manner toward her, though kind, was far from 
lover-like, and was convinced that the attraction 
which drew him to her uncle’s house, day after 
day, was Ella, not herself. As weeks passed on, 
she was compelled to change her opinion. He 
never Bought Ella—if he entered a room where 
they were together, it was to her Bide that he 
came, to her that he addressed himself.' His 
manner toward the young girl was simply polite— 


and heris to him was quiet and reserved, though 
not unfriendly. So that Clara, after all, began 
to think herself mistaken, and to believe that 
people were right when they said Mr. Herbert 
wiBhed to marry her. 

Hero waa a person of good family and good¬ 
breeding; one of whom Bhe need never be 
ashamed, no matter where he were placed—a 
man of sense and refinement—and last, not least, 
of large estate. Was not this the matoh for 
which sho had longed, to which she had looked 
forward as the ultimatum of her hopes and de¬ 
sires? What had Bhe to do but to give her 
adorer an opportunity of offering himBelf, and 
then to accopt him gracefully and cordially, and 
with a thankful heart? 

Instead of this she dreaded to be left alone 
with him—she avoided a walk or a tete-a-tete in 
a quiet corner, lest he should speak the very 
words which she had once been so anxious to 
hear from his lips. What had changed her? 

To tell the truth, Clara was in love—vory truly 
and sentimentally in love with her cousin’s 
cousin, Charles—or, as he was more generally 
called, Charley. How this change in her feelings 
came to be accomplised is more than we can tell. 
There is an odd perversity in our fancies about 
such matters, and we are very apt to fix our 
affections just where it is most inconvenient and 
uncomfortable for them to repose. We know 
that writers on the subject, and old ladies in 
general, affirm that a woman never should love 
a man till he has shown that he is in love with 
her, and that there is a great lack of feminine 
delicacy in caring for a person who does not care 
for you; but this, we suspect, is a mere matter 
of theory, and it is more than likely that these 
same old ladies had, in their youth, some 
cherished romance du cceur that never saw the 
light. Be that as it may, Clara was now com¬ 
pletely changed from a manoeuvring, calculating 
girl, into a loving, unhappy woman. A few words 
spoken by Charles, as they stood on the piaaza 
one moonlight evening, a few flowers which he 
had given her, were dearer than Mr. Herbert’s 
numerous expressions of interest, more cherished 
than his most rare and beautiful bouquets. 

Perhaps there can be no sadder feeling than 
that which Bent a pang through Clara’s heart 
when Bhe caught a glimpse of her cousin’s white 
dreBS through the trees, and knew that Charles 
was with her. At snoh times her eyes filled with 
tears, aid she turned from the window in utter 
despondency. “It might have been so differ¬ 
ent,” Bhe thought. “Mr. Herbert liked Ella at 
first, and she would have liked him if I had not 
: interfered between them. I should then at 
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least, hare been spared the misery of seeing 
Charles devoted to another. I even think he 
might have loved me, for we are alike in many 
things—but that is all past now, and I have only 
myself to blame. I am rightly punished for 
seeking to degrade marriage to a mere matter of 
convenience, and for Belfiahly putting out of 
mind the happiness of others in the pursuit of 
my own weak, wicked plans. Mr. Herbert, too— 
if I had involved no happiness but my own in 
this wretohed business I should not feel bo badly, 
but to deceive a man of so much real worth”— 
hero she paused. It happened, strangely enough, 
that she could not present Mr. Herbert to her 
mind in the light of a despairing lover. 

Things were in this condition when Clara 
received a lotter from her cousin Sarah, (who had 
married a millionaire) urging her to join their 
party at Saratoga. “You mast be very dull from 
your long seolusion in the country,” she wrote, 
“and it will do you good to drink the water and 
see the people here. Saratoga was never fuller— 
every house crowded, and now arrivals every 
hour. Isn’t it delightful? Anne is with ub; she 
came in the lost Bteamer, and hurried on here 
without waiting to unpack her trunks. She has 
brought you some beautiful presents from Paris— 
the most elegant set of amethysts I ever saw, 
among other things. But you must como and 
Bee for yourself.” 

Clara laid down the letter with a aigh, and 
some sentimental ideas about “ gems” and “ ach¬ 
ing hearts” passed through her mind. A post¬ 
script to the epistle now caught her eye. 

“If all I hear be true, I suppose you will have 
a certain person iu your train. Ah, Clara, you 
have been very sly, but I forgive and congratu¬ 
late ; it is an excellent arrangement on all hands. 
Make my compliments to le beau choise 

“How vexatious!” she cried, “I will go, 
though, if only to contradict this absurd report. 
It will save me the awkwardness of an explana¬ 
tion with. Mr. Herbert for the present, and per¬ 
haps ho will have changed his mind before we 
meet again. It may bo a healthful diversion to 
my own feelings—but I fear it will not prove a 
cure.” 

When her intention of quitting them was 
announced, tho whole party was loud in expres¬ 
sions of regret, and endeavored to persuade her 
to remain—but no, she was convinced that it was 
Wisest to go, and withstood their solicitations. 

“Our attractions cannot weigh against those 
of Saratoga, of course,” said her uncle, “yet I 
flattered myself that we had made time pass 
pleasantly for you, even in this quiet spot.” 

“You have, indeed,” Bhe answered,.her eyes 


filling with tears in spite of the cheerful manner 
whioh she tried to assume; “I have enjoyed 
myself exceedingly, but Sarah is anxious that 
I Bhould join her, and Anne has brought me 
suoh pretty things from Franoe, that it is rcnlly 
worth a short journey to see them. So, with your 
good leave, I depart to-morrow morning.” 

“When do you return?” inquired Charles 
Montfort. 

“I do not know if at all,” she answered, care¬ 
lessly; “Sarah will have some exoursion planned 
by the time she is tired of Saratoga, and will 
wish me to accompany her.” 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Montfort, disrespectfully, 
“what claim has Bhe upon you? You must come 
here, to be sure, whensver you leave the Springs, 
and that will bo soon; a week or two at such 
places is enough. Let us expect you, my dear— 
well, we will say three weeks from to-day, at tho 
farthest” 

“I cannot promise,” she replied, “but if it 
can be arranged, I will come.” 

“And you will find our present party un¬ 
broken,” said her uncle. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Thronged as Saratoga was with belles of all 
varieties, Clara’s arrival nevertheless created 
some exoitement among the assembled votaries of 
fashion. So celebrated a beauty was on object 
of interest, to both gentlemen and ladies. All 
were anxious to seo her, and all, when she 

became visible, acknowledged the perfection of 

her loveliness. It was unanimously agreed that 
she was by far the most beautiful among the 
many beautiful women who thea graced the 
noted watering-place. 

Of course she had plenty of attention; the 
social position of her friends would have secured 
it had her charms been far less brilliant In 
ordinary times Clara enjoyed such things; she 
liked admiration, provided it wero not too evi¬ 
dent for good taste; she was fond of dress, and 
of opportunities to display her boauty. But 
now she was lonely in the midet of hundreds; 
dispirited, when all around was gaiety and 
animation. 

A languid and uninterested manner was the 
natural result of this Btate of feeling. People 
who now met her for the first time thought her 
very dull, and those who had been most enrap¬ 
tured, with her beauty were compelled to admit 
that she was “rather tame,” 

“A perfect incubus, I say!” exclaimed Kitty 
Vaughn, a lively little ooquetto of eighteen; “I 
suppose that is what you call high-bred repose 
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of manner ; I shatl never be able to attain it, and 
I am not sorry, either.” 

“My dear, in what way has Misa Castloton 
offended?” 

“Why, I at first was inclined tobe very friendly, 
and to admire her and not be jealous in the least, 
but she repelled me in tho coolest way imagin¬ 
able. Not that Bhe said or did anything rude, 
but she showed very plainly that she took no 
more interest in me or in my concerns than in 
those of the lady of the Great Mogul. And 
Charlotte Brinsley and Kate Morville have mot 
with much the Bame treatment.” 

“ Mortified vanity 1 it will do you good, every 
one of you!” 

Long before the stipulated three weeks was 
over, Clara longed to be again at the pleasant | 
country-seat on tho Hudson. When tho appointed 
day arrived, she was in better spirits than when 
sho received the Bplendid set of amethysts, or 

listened to the graceful compliments of Lord-, 

then the cynosure of female eyes at Saratoga. 

“Good-bye,” said cousin Sarah, “and don’t 
get moped to death in that dull house; tho time 
yon have spent there already has told upon you. 
I wish we had any way of getting you clear of 
your promise to the old gentleman; it would bo 
so delightful for you to visit the Mammoth Cave; 
something eo now and striking in tho way of a 
tour.” 

“You must he as gay as you can without me,” 

replied Miss Castloton, whose smiling face by no 

means betokened that ennui awaited her at the 
end of her journey. 

“Foolish creature that I am 1” she thought, 

“I am so delighted to go back. And why? What 
shall I meet there? They will bo glad to see mo, 
certainly, but Charles and Ella will be wrapped 
up in each other, and I shall be only a witness to 
their happiness. No matter, though—I will be 
happy in seeing him this once, and will not even 
remember that bo belongs to another.” 

Pleasant anticipations cheered Clara on her 
way, and made tolerable even the dust and heat 
of tho railway-car, and tho crowded cabin of the 
steamboat. At the landing sho found the car¬ 
riage with Charles, Ella, and Mr. Montfort in 
waiting. They wore delighted to see her; Ella 
kissed her affectionately, Mr. Montfort with pa¬ 
ternal benignity—Charles looked on, and would 
have liked to kiss her too, we dare aver, but did 
not say so. 

“Where is Mr. Herbert?” ashed Clara, as they 

came in sight of his lodgings. 

“Oh, you must ask Ella —she knows,” said Mr. 
Montfort. 

“He returned to Boston’ the day before yes¬ 


terday,” said Ella, gating Bteadily out of the 
window. 

Clara looked inquiringly at Charles and Mr. 
Montfort, and they returned her glance by an 
expression of mystery and amusement. 

“Shall I tell your cousin all about it, my 
dear?” asked Mr. Montfort. 

“Dear papa, do be quiet,” sho entreated, put¬ 
ting her hand on his lips, and blushing like a 
peony. 

Clara considerately forbore all questioning till 
alone with Ella; then she said, “To-night, deaf, 
shall I have tho solution of this wonderful mys¬ 
tery?” 

“Yes, if you care about hearing it” 

“Of course I care about what interests you,” 
returned her cousin. 

When tho little group dispersed, after a pleasant 
evening, Clara Boated herself by the window in 
expectation of Ella. Soon the young girl entered 
timidly, and betook herself to a low stool in a 
dark corner of the room. 

“Now then,” said Miss Castleton, “wo are to 
hear all about Mr. Herbert Draw a little nearer, 
my child—here, 1 will put out the light, and then 
your blushes will be invisible.” 

So Ella sat there, with the moonlight streaming 
over her like a glory, and unfolded her tale. 
Tho attachment between herself and Mr. Herbert 
was of long standing, having lasted more than a 
year before it was revealed on either side. A 
mutual impression had been made at Rockaway, 
during the previous Bummer, but with her it was 
only a girlish fancy, and ho had thought it so 
ridiculous for a man of his age to caro for such 
a mere child, that ho kept assiduously out of her 
way, in hopes of extinguishing the sentiment. 
He was unsuccessful, however, as people gene¬ 
rally are in such attempts, and at last made up 
his mind to seek the young girl, and endeavor to 
make himself as dear to her as she had become 
to him. 

“You remember, Clara, what you told me that 
morning in the breakfast-room about men of the 
world amusing themselves with women’s feel¬ 
ings?” (Ay, Clara did remember it; with a pang 
of self-reproaah and self-contempt) “I did not 
really believe so unworthily of him, but I thought 
I would be very cautious and completely on my 
guard; bo I always chose Charles for my com¬ 
panion. It appears that Mr. Herbert was quite 
jealous, and fancied me indifferent to him, when 
I was thinking of him all the’ time. I do not 
know that we should ever have understood each 
other, had it not been for a chance-meeting in 
the rose-tree arbor, a day or two after yqa went 
to Saratoga. I do hot know how it fcappeAed^- 
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but it all came out—a few words explained every 
thing. And I am very happy, and bo is Mr. Her- 
| berfc, and we havo made all aorta of good resolu¬ 
tions — and I hope if you Bee us twenty years 
from to-night, you will find us loving each other 
oa much as we do now.” 

“I hope so, too, my darling, and can believe 
it. Mr. Herbert is worthy of you and will make 
you happy, I am sure. When is the important 
ceremony to take place?” 

“In five or six weeks; Mr. Herbert has gone 
to Boston to arrange some necessary business, 
and after he returns w must begin to prepare 
for the wedding. Papa objected at first to our 
having such a short engagement, but William— 
Mr. Herbert that is—said that it had lasted more 
than a year in reality, and papa was obliged to 
yield.” 

“Which side of the argument did yon espouse?” 

“Neither—I remained perfectly neutral, and 
left them to decido as they could. After all, it 
makes but little difference, since we ore to remain 
with papa. I shall not havo to leave my old 
home or my old friends—is not that pleasant?” 

“Very,” said Clara, kissing her—“hut it is 
growing late, and you will have pale cheeks to¬ 
morrow if I let you sit up longer. Good night, 
my lovo, and pleasant dreams—of course they 
will and must bo pleasant.” 

Each sought her pilltfw; Ella was soon elum- 
boring in the full enjoyment of those roBy visions 
whioh are bora of youth, and hope, and love; but 
Clara lay awako through the long hours, her mind 
full of unquiet thought. She was inexpressibly 
relieved to find that Mr. Herbert and Ella wero 
engaged; she believed them fitted for each other, 
and had often feared, of late, that Ella Buffered 
from his coldness. Now, at least, she was free 
from all dread of unhappy consequences spring¬ 
ing from her plans, and rejoiced more over their 
entiro failure than she had over done over tho 
prospect of success. Then her heart bounded at 
tho recollection that Charles bad smiled when 
his uncle rallied Ella, and through the evening 
had betrayed none of the symptoms of a disap¬ 
pointed lover. “No, he does not care for her,” 
she said—“but then he cares just ns littlo for 
mo”—and between sorrow, regrot, and longing, 
tho poor heart was sadly torn. One thing sho 
felt most deeply; that, though Charles was free, 
Bhe should never try to gain his admiration, nor 
induce him to marry her. Manoeuvring to get 
him was revolting to her, now that Bhe truly 
loved. 

She rose early, and finding none of the house¬ 
hold yet astir, took a quiet stroll through the 

garden. A slight shower had fallen daring the 


night, refreshing the herbag^and tho flowers; 
every leaf and spray glittered in the beams of 
the newly-risen sun. The perfect stillness, the 
fresh, puro air, soothed Clara’s perturbed Bpirits; 
in that sweet, peacefnl atmosphere grief seemed 
out of place, and hope but natural. Weary at last 
with walking, Bhe eat down in the rose-tree arbor 
and fell into a mood of contemplation, in which 
pleasure predominated largely over Badness. 

“Clara, Clara,” called a voice, which brought 
the blood to her cheeks; “nay, don’t rise; I have 
something to show you.” 

“What is it, pray?” she answered, with an 
effort at composure, as Charles appeared, “any 
thing very rare or beautiful?” 

“You shall be the judge,” he said—and drew 
forth a small locket, exquisitely wrought; it 
opened with a spring, and revealed the “counter¬ 
feit presentment” of his own hnndsomo features. 

: It was not one of your shabby daguerreotypes, 
(which we marvel much that any youth should 
ever give his chosen) dark, indistinct and scowl¬ 
ing—but a miniature painted on ivory, and doing 
justice to the good looks of its original. There 
; was tho bright brown hair—the blue eye, full of 
intelligence, and a careless bonhommit —all the 
points that joined to form a very pleasing coun¬ 
tenance. 

“It is an admirable likeness,” observed Clara; 
“how much your mother will value it.” 

“Aheml” said Charles, whose customary non¬ 
chalance had quite deserted him. “I do not 
intend it for her.” 

“For your Bister then?” 

“Nor for her,- either—oh, Clara, dear, beloved 
Clara, con you not guess-•” 

Wo will not repeat the rest of his remarks; 
people do not generally have “their wits about 
them” sufficiently at such times to bo very 
coherent or sensible—though they usually con¬ 
trive to make themselves understood. And Clara 

did understand—with what a blessedness of heart 
only those who havo suffered like her can com¬ 
prehend—that she was all to Charles, as ho had 
long been all to her. 

“But about Ella?” she said, at last, rather 
doubtingly—“you oared for her at one time, I 
am sure?” 

“Never,” he answered, confidently. “You re¬ 
collect that morning when you told me that I 
was not taking the best way to get on with her? 
How I longed then to show you that my heart 
was only yours l” 

“I am glad you did not," she said, quickly; 
“but why were you so much with her lately? I 
certainly believed that you were deeply in lote 
with her.” 
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“And I as certainly believed that you were 
engaged to Mr. Herbert Feeling os 1 did, it 
was not agreeablo to meet you in his presence. 
I preferred solitude, or Ella’s company.” 

“I am too happy,” said Clara, after a pause; 
“it cannot last. Oh, Charles, are you sure that 
yon will always love me as now?” 

The young gentleman uttered all manner of 
enthusiastic protestations that she never, never 
would be less dear than at that very moment 

“I do not feel worthy of you,” continued 
Clara, humbly; “and I am so old. By-and-bye 
you may regret it and wish that you had chosen 
a younger wife. Oh, that would break my heart!” 

“Wo will Bet that matter at rest immediately,” 
he answered, with a smile—“how old are you, 
Clara?” 

“I was twenty-nine on the tenth,” Bho said. 
(Some women are never over twenty-eight but 
she was not of their order.) 

“I never should have guessed it from your 
appearance—and how old do you take mo to be ?” 

“Twenty-two, or three—possibly twenty-four.” 

“Ah! I was twenty-eight on the tenth—our 
birthdays are the same. What is a year? You, 
who have so much the advantage in beauty and 
goodness can well afford me that one year.” 

A great deal of lover-liko discourse followed 
this Bober comparison of dates, but wo do not 
intend to waste our own time and try our readers’ 
patience by reporting it. Suffice it to say, that 
when the Montforts, father and daughter, met at 
the breakfast-table, their guests wore nowhere 
visible. A search through the grounds ensued, 
and resulted in the discovery, of the pair. Keen¬ 
eyed old Mr. Montfort did not lot the crimson 
cheeks of Clara, and tho half embarrassed, half 
defiant manner of Charles escape his notice. He 


forbore comment, however, and they all went in 
to breakfast That meal once over, Ella and 
he were duly enlightened—Mr. Monfort in his 
library by Charles— Ella, in tho deepest recesses 
of her own room, by Clara, who showed all the 
blushing timidity of a girl of sixteen. Both 
approved tho match, and were not very much 
surprised to bear of the “intention.” Such 
matters are usually more obvious to spectators 
than to tho interested parties. 

A few weeks later, Ella and Clara resigned 
their maiden names, and gave their hands where 
their hearts had gone before. A day or two 
before tho double wedding, Clara tremblingly 
confessed to her fiance the deceit and selfishness 
of which she had been guilty in manoeuvring, 
and he magnanimously forgave her, declaring that 
be loved her better than ever for tho courage and 
frankness which led her to confido in him. 

Both the wedded pairs aro fortunate—in their 
different ways. Mr. Herbert and Ella lead a 
useful, unostentatious life, happy in their chil¬ 
dren, their father, their home—happiest in the 
favor of tho Great Being whom they love and 
serve, and whom they daily bleBS for all His 
goodness to them. 

It is ten years since Charles and Clara took 
their marriage vows. She has not faded in the 
least—is as brilliantly beautiful, and looks as 
young as on tho suramef 1 morning when we first 
made her acquaintance. Sho makes a splendid 
fine lady —presides with grace at her luxurious 
table—is the handsomest woman at the opera. 
She lives in a complete whirl of balls and parties, 
and loves them, and loves admiration, yet still 
keeps a warm corner in her heart for tho hus¬ 
band, who is just as fond and proud of her as ia 
their honeymoon. 
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BY PHIL 

No, no, little one, you didn’t think, as those 
quivering lips and wet eye-lashes testify. No, 
you didn't think, and in the tremulous tones with 
which you utter the words, we know that you 
plead for forgiveness, and it is granted you with 
a pardoning kiss upon your dimpled cheeks, and 
a caressing touch upon your golden curls. And 
you didn’t think as you Bprang from those 
gentlo arms, with smiles dancing in your still 
tearful eyes, what fearfully true and solemn 
words, you in your childish grief had uttered. 

The young mother, as she watched your innocent 
gambols, and noticed all your playful, winning 
ways, and felt in her heart tho holiest and 
deepest of all earthly loves, a mother’s love —she 
didn’t think that far away in the dim impenetra¬ 
ble future, you might bring sorrow to her heart, 
and lines of grief on her brow, by becoming a 
wild, wayward, reckless youth, a sinful, Belfish, 
wretched man. You, over whom she had watched 
in your innocent infancy, and whose head sho had 
pillowed upon her bosom for many a weary hour, 
with a prayer in her heart for you, the sinless 
sleeper. You, whom she so potted, so loved. 
Sho nevor thought that when her footsteps fal¬ 
tered, her hair becomo tinged with Bilver, and 
her voice feeble and tremulous with age, that 
you would Bmile at her infirmities, laugh at her 
prayers, and leave her alone to go down tho hill 
of life into the land of shades, with no earthly 
arm to lean upon, instead of the strong, manly 
one that should tenderly support her. But if she 
didn’t think thero would be so much grief, so 
many trials, so much anguish of heart before 
life’s weary race was ended—she did think that 
when her earthly dreams were finished, thero waB 
a land of peace, and joy, far away beyond the 
grave, “where tho wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.” 

Joyous, bdautiiful maiden, you with the jetty 
curls, nnd long, dark eye-lashes, or you with the 
smiling bluo eyes, and sunny golden hair, you 
didn’t think when tho world smiled upon you, 
petted you, and called you beautiful, that there 
was but such a little way between you and the 
darksome grave. When carelessly weaving fra¬ 
grant flowers, and half-unclosed buds in your 
shining hair; and when the lids drooped over 
those liquid, earnest eyes so softly, and modestly 
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veiled their sweet love-hght; you didn’t think 
how soon those banda of silken hair would be 
folded gently back from the cold, damp brow; 
and those soft tresses laid away where the sun¬ 
light would never fall on them; and the death- 
angel’s kiss rest heavily on the quivering lids, 
pressing them down closely over the dimming 
eyes. When bounding with a lightsome tread 
through the shadowy dance, or stealing away 
beneath the waving trees, on which tho dew lay 
glistenmgly, as the moonbeams were silvering 
over the leaves and resting upon the slender 
spears of bright green grass like rays of glory; 
you didn’t think that ere the moon smiled upon 
the earth again so brightly, and lovingly, you 
would be laid where the wakeless lie. That 
loving hearts and trembling hands would do their 
last for you, and folding your little white hands 
calmly over your throblesa heart, give you up to 
the “sleep that knoweth no waking.” That 
tearful eyes would look their last upon your 
sweet, beautiful face, and then oIobg the coffin-lid 
over you forever. No, you never thought the 
angels would call you home bo soon, Ivhen earth 
looked so bright and sunny, and life’s dearest, 
sweetest hopes were all unfulfilled. But they 
waved their shining wings over you, and whis¬ 
pered beautiful thoughts to you of the Eden- 
land afar off, and you went to join them, leaving 
sorrow here. 

Blushing, trembling bride, who knelt by the 
altar leaning upon the strong, manly arm of him 
whom you had ohosen, how subdued and low 
were the tones in which you whispered tho vows, 
that bound you and him together forever: and 
promised a love that must never grow cold, or 
weary—never! You, with your gentle smiles, and 
fair spiritual face, and earnest, thoughtful,loving 
heart, when resting your hand confidingly in his, 
and gazing trustingly into the face of him who 
had promised solemnly to cherish and protect you 
all your life long, how hopefhlly and smilingly 
you looked adown the future, and to your eye 
the stream on which your life-bark was sailing 
was smooth and sunny, with flowers of hope, and 
love, and joy growing all along beside it; and 
overhead the sky seemed blue and tranquil; and 
the angels of peace and love nestled away in 
your heart’s purest cloisters, and fanned your 
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brow with their joy-woven wings. Oh, that 
sorrow's darker ones should ever overshadow 
them, causing theirs to fold in silence and de¬ 
spair! Oh, that storm-clouds should ever sweep 
athwart the sunlit sky of your existence, and 
your life-stream grow rough and troubled with 
dark, tempestuous waves beating against your 
frail bark, and wailing winds go mooning, sigh¬ 
ing by it, oh, how sadly! 

No, no, you didn’t think it could ever be thus; 
for you didn’t think he whom you so loved, bo 
trusted, for whom you had given up so much, 
would ever prove false to you—false to himself— 
false to his God. You didn’t think that ho who 
seemed so pure, noble, and generous, could fall, 
that his brilliant intellect could bo shrouded in 
such terrible darkness. Oh, what hours of anguish 
were thine, when he first staggered homo to you 
a drunkard, with tho fire of insanity burning in 
his eyes, and his manly face red and distorted. 
You, liia wife, the companion of his bosom, to 
see how ho had fallen. All through tho lonely 
watches of that first sorrowful night, God only 
knows what you suffered, as you knelt by tho 
inebriate husband's bedside, with pallid brow, 
clasped hands, eyes dim with tears, and heart 
almost crushed and broken. That night was but 
the prelude of other and more soul-sickening 
ones. In vain you knelt, and with pleading, 
imploring tones, besought him to como homo 
again—discard tho cup in which larked ten 
thousand demons, and dark, fiendish spirits—and 
for tho sake of tho olden-time love and joy, for 
tho sake of you, his broken-hearted wife, be 
again a kind, tender husband. In vain! The 
little white cottage with its honeysuckles, and 
woodbines, and climbing rosea was given up for 
a low, cold hut scarcely tenantable. 

But sometimes, when the fire in his bosom 
burned low, and his poor, shattered mind would 
regain something of its original tone, he would 
realize tho extent of your misery, and would 
part the hair from your weary brow, and gaze 
into your pale, wasted, sunken face, with such a 
remorseful, repentant look, and would kies yon 
with bo much of the olden tenderness, that some¬ 
thing very like a hope would spring up in your 
heart; but oh, how soon to be blighted. And at 
last the closing up scene, whern he, to whom you 
had clung through so muoh wretchedness, was 
prostrated with a slow fever that finished his 
earthly career forever. No, poor, weary, heart- 
crushed mourner, you didn’t think your heart's 
idol would fall from the pedestal, on whioh you 
had placed it, shattered and broken. You didn’t! 
think what a life of hopeless anguish and dark-1 
ness was before you, and how the dearest hopes, i 


and sweetest dreams of life would be wrecked 
and blighted. But, stricken one, there is a land 
where tho “mourner looks up and iB glad,’’ and 
where the care-worn and the weary of earth find 
a resting-place. 

Proud, impulsive, faithless youth, who with 
love-tuned words, won to thyself a gentle, trust¬ 
ing heart, with its wealth of love and tendorness, 
how easy a thing it is for you to grow cold, and 
negligent, and careless of tho heart that beats for 
you. How easy it is for you to forget as you 
think. How lightly you can put away all 
memories of her from your heart, and not feel a 
singlo pang. It is only a “first love,” and you 
must have a half a dozen, at least, before you 
think of wedding one, and keeping tho vows your 
lips have so often uttered. It is manly to toy 
with the affections of a warm, loving heart, and 
you carelessly brush back tho curling hair from 
your temples with a smile of satisfaction. You 
didn't think that she whose young lifo was bound 
up in your truth and love, whoso dearest and 
holiest heart-feelings were given to you, would 
fado and wither like tho autumn flowers, when 
the rudo blight of an unfriendly wind sweeps 
over them. You didn’t think her shrinking, 
sensitive heart would bo crushed, and its overy 
string severed and broken. You didn’t think 
how sho would linger over tho golden hours of 
tho past, and cherish memories of them, which 
could only perish with her, or how wearily and 
longingly she waited for tho angola to come for 
her. 

They told you there was an ominous, brilliant 
flush on her snowy cheek, and a strange, un¬ 
earthly brightness in her eyes; but you didn’t 
: think she would die. Not until tho spirit had 
left tho beautiful clay, and tho gates of Paradise 
were opened for another angel to pass over their 
golden thresholds, did you dream* tho death- 
angel was flapping his dusky pinions over her, 
and whispering, “She was wanted in hcavon.” 
And they laid her in her last resting-place, and 
the damp earth was placed over her motionless 
breast, heavily. And it was cold, and lonely, and 
chill, down low where they put her with her 
broken heart; but on the green turf that was 
placed over her, the sunbeams rested ever so 
warmly and brightly, and the birds hovered near 
it on noiseless wing, and,angels kept invisible 
vigils over it. And, you, in your pride, smiled 
on, and words foil from you lightly and joyously 
as ever: but there was a remorseful pang in your 
heart, which you thought would soon pass away. 
You didn’t think how many Borrowful, repentant 
hours, how many regretful moments, how many 
agonizing thoughts, and heart-pangs you had laid 
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up for yourself in the dim, shadowy future. No, 
you didn't tkink J 

Old man with wrinkled brow, tottering foot¬ 
steps, bending form, and dim, faded eyes, that 
look yearningly toward tho land of glory; when 
youth was thine and earth seemed so bright and 
beautiful, you didn’t think how soon youth would 
depart, and the bright spots in life become dim 
and obscured. You didn’t think how many shadows 
there are to fall on one’s pathway, how many 
storm-clouds to chase away the sunbeams. You 
never thought how soon your budding hopes 
would wither and fade, or you learn how far 
away Eden-life lies beyond the grave. You 
didn't think those cherished friends, the loved of 
yoars, would fall away one by one, and you 
be left alone going tremblingly, and with grey 
head adown the dim road that leads to death. 


j You didn’t think in early life what a little way 
it was to “three score years and ten,” and how 
soon your years would be numbered, and your 
life be but “as a tale that is told,” even the last 
ohapter in it finished. You didn’t think life 
could be such a brief, troubled dream. 

And is there one among the many children 
who make earth-land their home: who dwell in 
its shady and Bunny spots, by its murmuring 
rivers, and whispering Btreamlets, among the 
fragrance-breathing flowers, the warbling birds, 
or in crowded cities; who gaze on the clouded 
heavens, and hear the wailing winds: but have 
often said, and can say as every year turns oyer 
now leaves in their histories—with, oh, how much 
of truth and sincerity —I didn't ihink! no! I 
didn't think I 
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BY JANE 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Huston to his young wife, 
as he rose from the breakfast-table, “I wish you 
would mend my over-coat pocket. Tho day is 
pleasant, so that I can leave the coat off without 
inconvenience.” 

“Very well, my love,” was the reply, and, a 
moment after, tho front door closed on tho bus- j 
band, who departed to the store, where he filled j 
tho placo of a responsible clerk. j 

Mrs. Huston rose to attend to her domestic j 
affairs, and occupied in them soon forgot the torn | 
pocket. About noon, she had finished her work, ! 
and having a spare hour before dinner, she sat! 
down and took up a late novel. In this way she 1 
continued to overlook the torn pocket, until the j 
meal was over, and her husband had again left J 
the house, when going to look for the over-coat, 
she found that Mr. Huston had put it on, the 
weather having grown colder. 

“Oh! well, it will do to-night,” said tho wife. 
“I suppose he’ll scold, when he finds I forgot it; 
but it can’t be helped now.” 

Tho truth was, Mrs. Huston was what is called 
“a good, easy woman;” that is she never inten¬ 
tionally harmed any one, but was only thought¬ 
less and forgetful: her sins were those of omission 
instead of commission. So Bho found no difficulty 
in dismissing all uncomfortable thoughts con¬ 
cerning the torn pocket; and resuming her novel, 
was soon deep in the miseries of the heroine. 

About dusk there come a violent ring at the 
bell. It was a magnetic ring, as it were, and 
expressed anger, or great tribulation, if not both. 
It made the somewhat nervous Mrs. Huston start 
with a little shriek. She stopped reading, and 
listened. 

Directly the servant opened the door, and tho 
step of her husband was heard, but heavier and 
quicker than usual. Her heart unaccountably 
began to beat faster. “Oh! dear,” she cried to 
herself, “whatcan bo the matter?” 

She was not long left in doubt. Her huBband 
came at once into the sitting-room, emotions of 
rage and suffering alternating perceptibly in his 
face. Frightened at demeanor so unusual, the 
wife looked up, her lips parted in terror, and 
unable even to welcome him as usual. 

“See what you have done,” oried Mr. Huston, 
passionately taking off his over-coat, turning the 


WEAVER. 

torn pocket inside out, and throwing the garment 
into his hearer’s lap, “you have ruined mo with 
your negligence.” 

“What, what, have I done?” gasped his wifo 
at last, as ho sternly regarded her. “Has any 
thing happened!” 

“Anything happened? Didn’t I tell you I was 
ruined? I’ve lost five hundred dollars, and been 
discharged because I lost it: and all because you 
didn’t mend my pocket. Nor is it the first time, 
as yon know, that you have neglected to do what 
you ought. You are always forgetting. I often 
told you you’d rue it some day.” 

“But how did it happen? Can nothing be 
done?” timidly said the wife, after a while. 

“How did it happen? In the most natural 
way possible. I had a note to pay for the firm, 
and as tho bank lay in this part of the town, I 
brought tho money up to dinner; and, on going 
out, put it into my over-coat pocket, supposing 
you had mended the rent. When I reached the 
bank, tho money was gone. It was then nearly 
threo o’clock. Almost frantic, I came back, to 
within a few steps of the door, hoping to find tho 
money on the pavement. It was madness, as I 
might have known: but I looked again and again, 
asking everybody I met. At Inst I went back to 
tho store. But the news had preceded mo. The 
notary had already been there to protest the 
note; and my employers wouldn’t hear a word 
of excuse:—I was discharged on the spot.” 

As he ceased speaking, he threw himself on a 
chair by the table, and buried his face in his 
hands. His discharge was, indeed, a terrible 
blow. Without fortune, or anything but his cha¬ 
racter to depend on, he saw, in his loss of place, 
and the consequent refusal of his employers to 
recommend him, a future fall of disasters. And 
all for what? All because his wife conld not 
remember the simplest duty. 

No wonder, in this hour of trouble, that he 
turned away from her, and buried his face in his 
hands. No wonder he felt angrily toward her, 
the author of all this evil. 

For a while, Mrs. Huston knew not what to do. 
The tears ran down her cheeks, but she feared 
to approach her husband. “He will drive me 
away,” she said to herself. “But I have deserved 
it all, I have deserved it all.” 
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At last she ventured to approach him, and at 
last he -was induced to listen. TVith many tears, 
she promised never to be neglectful again: “it 
lmd been a lesson to hor,” she saijl ; “which she 
would never forget.” 

Nor has sho forgotten it. Years have passed, 
and the Hustons are now comparatively well off; 


for, after a while, Mr. Huston obtained another 
situation, and finally became a partner in the 
house. 

But to this day when the wife sees either of 
her daughters negligent, she calls the offender to 
her, and tells, as a warning, the story of the 

TORN POCKET. 
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ADA LESTER’S SEASON IN NEW YORK. 

BY CABBY 8 TAN LB Y. 


PART II. 

New Yoek, March 5th. 

Tms time of the singing of birds has come, 
dear Maggie, and here lam yet, with no indica¬ 
tions about me of the new life which is springing 
into existence, except the shop windows filled with 
summer goods. I know how difficult it is with 
you. I know of the patches of snow here and 
there, coming out white and glistening, against 
the rich, brown earth; of the vivid green that a 
sheltered grain field is wearing; of the swelling 
red maple buds; of the bed of golden, and purple, 
and white crocus, peeping up at the sitting-room 
window; of the kind of Sabbath Btillncsg that 
everything wears, at this time of year; and I’m a 
wearying for it all, dear Maggie, Pm a wearying 
for it. 

And not a letter from home for a week either. 
What are they all about? Pray, jog mamma’s 
memory, will you, in my behalf? 

But I promised to tell you about the party at 
Mr. Vernon’s, did I not? 

Well, my toilet on that Thursday night was 
finished much to my satisfaction, as far os my 
appearance went, though with a somewhat sad 
heart. You know, Maggie, for I have before 
confessed my weakness in that respect to you, 
that I am Yery proud of my hair; it is the 
“crowning glory” of my person. Thercse has 
often said that mine was tho only head she ever 
saw that would be spoiled under a hair-dresser’s 
hands; so it was with a good deal of interest that 
she arranged it for me on that night, half after a 
fashion of my own, and half after tho present 
approved style. She brushed it till it was almost 
purple in its blackness, and coiled it around 
my head in large, Bhining bands, arranging the 
flowers which composed my head-dress in the 
most artistio style. A bunch of the crimson 
trumpet creeper, with long, golden stamens, fell 
down behind the bandeaux on ono side, and a 
cluster of green leaves, half concealing a flower, 
nearly touched my shoulder on the other. But 
after all, when I came to pnt my dress on, I was 
a good deal provoked. Madame Deschampe was 
determined to have half her own way at least; a 
kind of a compromise, she made it, between 
fashion and decency; for the corsage itself had 


not been altered at all, but she had placed a 
narrow blonde laco around the edge, which though 
it was very becoming, did not suit my notions of 
propriety. Uncle, in his goodness, sent up to my 
room, just before I had finished dressing, a mag¬ 
nificent cameo bracelet, cut out of a fine, large 
piece of coral, and surrounded by diamonds. 
Dear, kind uncle, I was more grateful for the 
good-will, with which it was done, than for the 
intrinsic value of the present, though it corres¬ 
ponded most admirably with my dress, and was 
the only piece cf jewelry which I wore. I was 
in tho drawing-room, and had just resumed my 
wraps, after undergoing a laughing inspection 
from uncle, when Mr. Blanchard entered. He 
brought with him three most beautiful bouquets, 
one of wbicb be gavo to each of us. By the way, 
do you know that the present fashionable way 
of arranging bouquets, is after tho Hindoostan 
style ? In reading a work on India lately, I found 
that flowers of each distinct color were put in 
circles by themselves. Mine, on Thursday night, 
was a kind of flattened pyramid, with a fine 
crimson Camilla at the top; then around it was a 
circle of white rose-buds; beneath and around 
those again, a row of crimson Camillas; then a 
row of white Camillas; and beneath and around 
all, was a circle of delicious heliatrope; all con¬ 
tained in a white glazed paper, with a lace edge 
as if in a cup. 

The hall of Mr. Vernon’s house, from the front 
door to tho staircase, and on tho landings, was 
lined on each side with superb exotics in full 
bloom. Gushes of music, and the fragrance of 
the flowers, were making tho air heavy as we 
entered. Even the mantels and toilet-tabloB of 
tho dressing-rooms were filled with bouquets and 
baskets of flowers. "White gloved servants, with 
pompous reverence, met you at every turn; and 
the nimble fingers of the dressing-maids, whipped 
off rigollcttes, cloaks, and carriage shoes, almost 
before you wero fairly in the room. The whole 
of the immense house, which is what is here 
termed a “double one," that is with a hall in 
the middle, and drawing-rooms on each side, was 
thrown open, and in a perfect blaze of light. 

Uncle and Mr. Blanchard were waiting for us 
at tho door of the gentlemen’s dressing-room 
when we issued from ours, and Mr. Blanchard 
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stepped forward as Louise and myself went out, 
and was about offering each of us an arm, when 
my cousin said, “Ada, you had better go with 
papa, as you are a stranger.” 

Not exactly knowing what might bo the eti¬ 
quette on such occasions, I gave my place to 
Ella, and went down to the drawing-room with 
uncle and aunt. 

Mr. Blanchard looked hack with a half comic 
smile, when we reached the foot of the staircase, 
and said, 

“You see, MiBs Lester, how modest Miss Hin¬ 
ton is, she is afraid she has not dignity enough 
to introduce you to Mrs. Vernon.” 

Louise replied Bharply, “I did it to prevent 
Ada feeling awkwardly; mamma is certainly a 
more proper person than myself to introduce hor 
to Mrs. Vernon.” 

“Thank you, Louise,” answered I, “but as I 
never felt awkwnrd in my life, your fears were 
groundless,” and with this little skirmish, WO 
entered the room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon were standing by the 
drawing-room door, receiving their guests with 
the easy politeness of persons accustomed to 
good society all their lives. You need not raise 
your eyebrows, Maggie, when you read that, as 
if it was a matter of course, for it is by no means 
tho peoplo hero, who give large parties, and 
“faro sumptuously every day,” that are accus- 
tomed to good society. I have seen instances of 
purse-proud arrogance and vulgarity among the 
parvenuu of Now York—tho aristocracy that 
sprang into existence but yesterday—which 
would shamo sorao of the poorest people in 
C-. 

Thero was a band of music hidden behind 
the large, flowering shrubs in tho conservatory; 
and in both drawing-Tooms, gay waltzers, in 
light dresses and flashing jewelry, were floating 
around, and threading in and out, “like a swarm 
of fire-flies, tangled in a silver braid.” The draw¬ 
ing-rooms were also heavy with the perfume from 
tho many vases and baskets of flowors scattered 
about. None of these, I suspect, camo from Mr. 
Vernon’s own conservatory. They were purchased, 

I have no donbt, of a florist; for it is customary, 
when giving largo parties here, to hire the flowers 
which decorate the halls and staircases, 

In the tea-room, back of one of tho drawing¬ 
rooms, a refreshment table was laid, decorated 
with bouquets, at which coffee, light wines, 
oyBters, sandwiches, &o., were served throughout 
the evening. The rooms soon becamd most un¬ 
comfortably warm, and after dancing a plain 
quadrille with Mr. Blanchard, and waltzing a 
plain Walti with Ella, I took my stand in the 


comer as a looker on. Louise and Ella were 
both waltzing with all their might. Waltzing is 
almost the only thing, I believe, that New York 
ladies do with energy; and it would be much 
better to be left undone altogether. 

Really, Maggie, these fashionable waltzes 
are disgusting; they begin with tome show of 
decency; but before they have taken a dozen 
turns, the lady’s head is completely pillowed on 
| her partner’s shoulder, and his arms are encir- 
; cling her much more closely than is necessary 
for support. Tho license given to an unprinci- 
! pled man is terrible, and one that nearly all avail 
J themselves of. What would a father or brother 
think, should they enter their parlor Borne morn¬ 
ing, and seo an utter stranger, thus embracing a 
daughter or sister? It would cause a duel or 
horse-whipping before the day was over. Yet, 
in a crowded room of an evening, such things 
are sanctioned, because everybody does them. 
Moreover, to my uninitiated eyes, most cf the 
fashionable waltzes are supremely ridiculous. 
Tho waltzers reminded me of lame chickens 
hopping about on ono foot. 

“You seldom waltz, I believe. Miss Lester,” 
said Mr. Blanchard, who was standing by me. 

“Never,” replied I, impatiently, for I was 
thinking nil these things, “except with a lady.” 
i “I am glad of that,” he answered, so energeti¬ 
cally that I looked up in surprise. I should 
really like to know what reason ho has to be 
glad. 

As nearly every article of furniture is removed 
from the saloons at a party, thero were but few 
scats in tho room, and these were chiefly occu¬ 
pied by dowagers in all the glory of satins, 
velvets, diamonds, and turbans; so Mr, Blanchard 
proposed that we should try the library, which 
being somewhat removed from the music, was 
free from dancers, and consequently was neither 
crowded, nor likely to be. People, who do not 
dance themselves, always congregate to look at 
thoso who do; so wo left Louiso silently floating 
around with swon-like grace, in tho arms of a 
mouBtached.foreigner, and Ella chatting away to 
a premature juvenilo, who in every respect aped 
those older but not wiser than himself. 

The library was comparatively empty, and we 
easily found seats. Away from the excitement 
of the ball-rooms, the sad feelings which hnd 
haunted mo in the early part of the evening re¬ 
turned. After a Bilence, I do not know how long, 

I looked up suddenly, and found Mr. Blanchard 
watching mo attentively. Ho Beems of late quite 
inclined to do tho only rudo thing I ever knew 
him guilty of, to stare mo out of countenance. I 
felt somewhat uncomfortable under the scrutiny > 
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bat laughingly asked to -what conclusion he had 
come. 

“I rather pride myself,” I added, “upon my 
unreadable character.” 

“Why?” replied Mr. Blanchard, “I never saw 
one more easily understood, if one could but take 
the pains to find it out.” t 

I was rather provoked, for you know that I do 
pique myself upon being so reticent; and said, 
“But you must acknowledge that I am undemon¬ 
strative.” 

“Naturally undemonstrative, I’ll allow,” was 
the answer, “and not at all enthusiastic, I judge 
from what I have seen at the opera, and have 
heard you say about poetry, scenery, aud so on,” 
and the sentence was finished with a half kindly, 
half ironical smile. 

After a few moments of Bilence he resumed. 

“But I was just thinking what a New York 
face you wear to-night. Your dress is very 
charming. Pray is it that which has cost you so 
much study?” 

“It is that which has given me such a ‘New 
York face,’ I Buspect,” I replied; and before I 
was aware of it, I had his arm, and was pro¬ 
menading up and down the library, pouring poor 
little Anna Richards’ Btory into his ear, with an 
earnestness that, in spite of me, made my voice 
tremble, and the tears come into my eyes. 

“I knew how such a thing must Btrlko you, 
Miss Lester,” said he, “but God forgive us, wo 
are so used to similar incidents that they make 
no impression on us. Slaves in Louisiana, Sand¬ 
wich Islanders, and Hottentots, whoso miseries 
are vastly inoreosed by distance, claim much more 
of our sympathy than these poor creatures at our 
doors. You cannot know of the crime, produced 
by want and desperation, in this city. I doubt 
not but it would be better for that poor child, 
that she should be peacefully laid to sleep now, 
in her grave, than that she should live to grow 
np to Buffer as too many of your sex, who are 
Bitnated as she is.” ^Then, after a moment’s 
pause, he added, more calmly, “will you do me 
the kindness, Miss Lester, to call upon me should 
you need assistance for your protegee?” 

I have an indistinct recollection now, dear 
Maggie, of seeing persons come and go about the 
room, and being watched with some curiosity; 
bat I was not fairly awake to my whereabouts 
till I heard Louise say, 

“I would give a good deal, ma leXU to wine, 
to be able to look interesting, and in tears on 
as short a notice as you do. It is vastly be¬ 
coming.” 

“Miss Lester’s tears do her so much honor, Miss 
Hinton, that they cannot fail to be becoming,” 


replied Mr. Blanchard, politely offering Louise 
his other arm. 

You cannot tell how grateftil I felt to my com- 
.panion; it was the second time, that night, he 
had shielded me from Louise’s sarcasms; and I 
felt really willing, strong-minded woman as yon 
say I am, for the first time in my life to be pro¬ 
tected, so kindly was it done. 

“Ada, you must admit,” said Louise to me, 
more graciously, “with all your country preju¬ 
dices, that a party like this is enchanting.” : 

“I do not deny that,” was my reply, “but you 
New Yorkers seem to think that parties are so 
enchanting , that you have no home-life at all.” 

“That is just the bane of all European society, 
and is fast becoming the curse of New York,” 
said Mr. Blanchard. “Miss Hinton, do you know 
that I really envy your brother George, he lias 
such a companion in his wife, and bids fair to 
enjoy a greater share of domestic bliss than any 
man I know.” 

“I am glad that Gertrude is adapted to 
domestic life,” replied Louise, thoroughly out 
of temper, “for with her antecedents, she cannot 
suit a fashionable one; and it would be a pity 
that George should have married'a woman fit for 
neither one, nor the other.” 

“I ask your pardon for differing from yon,” 
was the reply, “but there was not a lady, either 
in London or Paris, more admired for elegant 
manners, or beauty of mind and person, than 
Mrs. George Hinton.” 

“Do try then, Mr. Blanchard, to find a wife 
liko her,” said Louise, leaving us, and joining a 
group of acquaintances, who stood near the door. 

“I shall take your advice,” was the laughing 
reply, as Mr. Blanchard bowed to her. 

At twelve o’clock tho supper-room was thrown 
open, and the guests, many of whom pride them- 
selvoB upon the elegance of their manners, rushed 
in pell mett, very much as Borne four-footed ani¬ 
mals, that wo know of, rush to a trough. The 
poor, starved beggars of the “Five Points” would 
not havo scrambled harder for a missionary din¬ 
ner, than did these well fed, well dressed mem¬ 
bers of the “upper ten.” 

Tho decorations of the table were superb. A 
pyramid of the choicest flowers In the centre 
reached from the table to the chandelier, with 
tiers of tiny moss baskets filled with flowers 
depending from it; whilst a half dozen other 
bouquets, each superb, were scattered about The 
candy temples, which decorated each corner of the 
table, cost over a hundred dollars a piece. Luxu¬ 
ries, which you and I never even knew the name 
of, in our quiet country home, were put oh here in 
wasteful extravagance; and the fifteen hundred 
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dollars spent on this Hupper, dear Maggie, is but 
a type of the suppers at fashionable parties, and 
not by any means a rare example. Champagne 
flowed plentifully, and the few wits that most of 
the gentlemen had before, seemed to desert them 
after supper. 

I heard a person near me—I judge a retired 
merchant, who has made his money by close cal¬ 
culations —Bay that the bouquets and flowers for 
this party must have cost three hundred dollars, 
ns they were of the choicest kind, and from the 
quantities of Camillas, which at this season are 
seventy-five cents a piece. Just imagine l sevonty- 
fivo cents foT one flower 1 The peaoocks* brains, 
which graced the feasts of the Roman Emperor, 
were inexpensive compared with this. 

The wine seemed to havo affected the feet as 
well as the heads of both ladies and gentlemen; 
for after the Bupper, the waltzing was really 
furious ; and without being at all what they 
would call intoxicated, there were many ladies 
whose load laugh would havo shocked them, 
could they have hoard it from another, in the 
quiet of a morning drawing-room. 

Mr. Blanchard is universally courted wherever 
he goes, but much more for his fine person, posi¬ 
tion, and wealth, I suspect, than for his noble 
heart and cultivated mind. 

After supper, the company thinned off so much 
that the drawing-rooms were only comfortably 
filled, and the dancing was much more ogreeable 
than earlier in the evening. I waltzed with 
Louise and Ella, and wont through a plain quad¬ 
rille with Mr. Blanohardj the latter of which 
annoyed me, as I think he was diainolined for 
dancing, and only did it out of kindness to mo, 
for ho didn’t dance with any one else during the 
evening. 

His attentions, Maggie, are absolutely womanly 
L* their kindness, he would not permit us to 
leave till we were entirely cool after dancing; 
and as I was getting into the carriago he doubled 
my cloak over my broaat to prevent me from 
taking cold. 

It was three o’clock when we reached home, 
and though I am quito ftcoustomed to New York 
hours, somehow my rest was broken with dreams 
all night, and in them little Anna Richards, and 
the gay party, and Mr. Blanchard, were jumbled 
together in strange confusion. 

I am ashamed of the length of this letter, 
•Maggie, but you wanted me to tell you all about 
the party, and I have only half done it, so what 
would a fuller description have been? You say 
that I have scarcely mentioned a party to yoti 
since I have been here, but I have told mamma 
all about them, and I knew that you saw all of 


my letters to her. Don’t forget to remind them 
at home that I am olive. 

Yours ever. Ana Lxsteh. 

Nbw York, March 12th. 

A WHOXB budget of newB from home and your¬ 
self, mi amic t has put me in excellent spirits 
to-day. Mamina seems at last to begin to appre¬ 
ciate the blessing she has in such a daughter as 
I am, and to long to see me. It’s very comforting 
to one’s vanity, to be sure, but uncle vows I Bhall 
not leave here till the last of April, or if I do, 
that it will be without him, and that then I shall 
only go with a husband. I believe he thinks that 
all a girl lives for is to get a husband. 

You ask about little Anna Riohards and her 
mother. Did I not tell you of my visit to them, 
dear Maggie? I intended to do so, at least. 
Well, I bought some muslin and linen, which I did 
not at all need, and took them to Mrs. Richards 
to make up for me; for somehow, I have not the 
knack of giving alms in the matter-of-course 
manner that does not wound a person’s feelings, 

I fear; and really one feels some delicacy in 
offering money to a woman who has never asked 
for it; so I knew of no other way than to give 
her work and pay her well for doing it There 
is no romance in their history, dear Maggie, but 
a great deal of sad reality. I found Mrs. Rich¬ 
ards in a small room, in a miserable house in 
Anthony street. Her particular part of the tene¬ 
ment was very neat, and I was much pleased with 
horaelf. Sho looks like what she is, a woman, 
who has struggled with Borrow all her life; for 
one after another has she laid her little children 
in the grave, beside her husband, who died of 
consumption; and now her whole soul is centred 
in poor little Anna, with the strength belonging 
only to those who have suffered, and have but 
one hope in the world to live for. I havo been 
two or three times sinoe my first visit, ostensibly 
about my work, but really because of the interest 
I feel in the mother and daughter; *and have paid 
for part of the things in advance, under the plea 
of the necessity of her purchasing needles, cot¬ 
ton, &c. 

By the way, did I ever tell you what Madame 
Desobampe charged for the making and trimming 
my party dress? including flowers, of course; 
why, thirty-five dollars, and aunt and the girls 
informed me that it was quite a moderate price. 
Verily, one should have the purse of Fortunatus, 
to live in New York. It is not to be wondered 
that the saloons of a fashionable milliner or dress¬ 
maker almost rival the drawing-room of a Fifth 
Atetrae millionaire. 

It is so late in the season, that all the large 
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parties are ovor; but as they cannot live here 
without exoitoment of soma kind, musio parties 
and reunion* are now all tho rage. Those I like 
muoh better than the crowds we have been going 
to, particularly the music parties, only it never 
seems to be from love for the art, as much os 
from love of show that they are given. Much 
brilliant, diifioult musio is played and sung, but 
with an air which says, “ Is not that astonishing ?” 
rather than with a heartfelt enjoyment, and a 
gushing out of the voice ns if one could not help 
it, and as if tho music was its own recompense. 

Louise has a remarkably fine voice, with a 
thorough knowledge of music, and is considered 
one of the finest amateur performers on tho harp, 
in New York; but although I appreciate the 
accuracy of her playing and singing, it does not 
gratify me, for it goes no farther than the ear, 
never touching the heart. It seems to me to 
want feeling and expression. 

My ballad Binging would be considered quito 
anti-diluvian, in the present state of musio here, 
and consequently I never venture upon it, except 
to please uncle when wo are alone, for ho BayB he 
would rather have my “Auld Robin Gray ” than 
all Louiso’s brilliant variations. Ho generally 
selects the hour immediately after dinner and 
in the gloaming, with the bright grate fire, the 
only light in the room, throwing out warm hues 
on the parlor wall. I sing him to sleep very often, 
I suspect. 

Mr. Blanchard is kind enough to say that he la 
exceedingly fond of ballads, and when he has 
happened in, as he frequently does now, he some¬ 
times joins me. That I like very much, for his 
voice seems to support me so, and I always catch 
some of the depth of feeling whioh so pervades 
his singing. 

Louise preserves a contemptuous silence with 
regard to all this, except now and then to say that 
since Sontag sung “Homo,” “Cornin’ thro* tho 
Eye,” “Katy Darlin’,” &o., aYL higher kinds of 
musio willbecome unfashionable. Mr. Blanchard 
answers that he hopes it will, and with a little 
temper, for whioh the piano has to suffer, I give 
the keys an extra thump and leave it. Maggie, 
my porcupine quills are growing every day. 

By the way, this reminds me of something 
which occurrod yesterday morning. It makes 
me laugh to think of the anti-magnetic power 
which my stately cousin exercises over me. I 
am always ready for resistance, and preserve a 
dogged kind of obstinacy, which though perfectly 
quiet,I know eho feels.- It is “Greek meeting 
Greek,” I assure yon. Well, there was to be a 
musio party here in the evening, and, of coarse, 
Louise wished her voice to be in fine order, so as 


It was a blustering, windy day, and she wanted 
to practice, she did not take her usual drive in 
the morning. I desired to write to mamma, and 
hod on interesting book to finish, so I also staid 
at home; and I believe that Ella did not go out, 
because we did not; so, strange to say, a dear 
day fonnd ns all congregated in the boudoir. 
Louise practised till she was tired, and then 
either from ennui or real indisposition she con¬ 
cluded to play the sick fine lady. As it was not 
“reception” day, eho could not have expected 
visitors, but she nevertheless put on a beautiful, 
white cashmere wrapper, with an elaborately 
embroidered jupon, and a dainty little Brussels 
lace cap trimmed with rose-colored ribbons; and 
she throw herself on the lounge, with her crimson 
camel’s hair shawl, for which she paid a thou¬ 
sand dollars, falling in soft drapery about her. 
I could not but admire her as she lay there, so 
statuesque did sho look, every fold of hor dress 
seeming to fall in its proper place, and her foot 
which is beautiful, just peeping from beneath her 
Bkirt, encased in its embroidered slipper. 

My letter and book were both finished, so I had 
picked np a volume of Elizabeth Barrett Brown¬ 
ing’s poems, Mr. Blanchard was kind enough to 
send mo yesterday; when Ella, who vowed that 
crooheting put her eyes out, and was looking 
around tho boudoir for dmployment, happened to 
think that my hair would make a fine plaything. 
I was seated in a low sewing-chair, and let her 
twist it into all tho fantastio shapes which she 
fancied, reserving to myself tho privilege of ex¬ 
claiming when she pulled too hard. At last she 
tumbled it all down around my person, exclaiming, 
“ Oh I Ada, how funny you look. Don't Bho, Mr. 
Blanchard?” 

I was still reading, with my hair on my face, 
but at tho mention of Mr. Blanchard’s name, I 
atarted to my feet in astonishment, and looked 
toward the door. 

There was Mr. Blanchard sure enough, stand¬ 
ing in the doorway, entirely unnoticed, by Louise, 
who was deep in the sorrows of a French novel, 
or myself, who was aa deep in Mrs. Browning, 
till Ella looked np and seeing him, addressed that 
question to him. 

“Ella, how childish you are,” said her sister, 

angrily. 

“Ada, if you tculi to do up your hair, you will 
find brushes in my room.” 

The emphasized “trftA” called out all my feel¬ 
ings of resistance, and ns I found she was annoyed 
by it, I quickly thanked her, gave my hair a ooil 
around the back of my head, fastened it with my 
comb, and then going into tho next room I washed 
my hands and returned to the boudoir. 
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"Well, Miss Ada,” said Mr. Blanohard, (I 
am Miss Ada 'with him now, instead of the for¬ 
mal Miss Lester) “bo I judge you like Mrs. 
Browning from the total oblivion you were in, 
with regard to everything around you.” 

“Oh, yes,” and here followed a discussion, 
during which Louise resumed her novel, and Ella 
crocheted vigorously. 

“Have you read this, ‘The Cry of the Hu¬ 
man?’ oh, you must hear it,” he said. At this, 
Louise laid down her book, and Ella her work. 
When it was finished there was not a dry eye in 
the room. Such is the magnetism of his voice, j 
that the refrain to each verse, “Be pitiful, Oh, 
God,” oame out like an earnest supplication. I 
think wo were all the better for it. Elltv was 
quieted down, Louise more amiable, and X felt as 
if tho rough edges of my temper were being 
ground off. 

The music party passed off very woll Mr. 
Blanohard sang several times with Louise, infus¬ 
ing somo of his own spirit into her voice. 

I hope to bo at home by the last of April, dear 
Maggie, and glad enough shall I bo too. Uncle 
is already proposing my accompanying them to 
Saratoga, and though I Bay but little, I mil not 
do it, that is just the whole of it. 

Yours truly, Ada Lester. 

New York, March 2nd. 

Lear Maggie, I can think of nothing but the 
sad termination there is likely to be of my 
interest in little Anna Richards. 

A week ago to-day, I awoke in tho morning, 
and found it storming torribly. The Bleet, and 
snow, and howling wind, combined to make it one 
of tho most dreadful tempests of the season. 
The very whispering of tho gale made me shiver 
In my warm room. Scarcely a oreature was to 
be seen abroad. ’ All through tho day I was 
haunted by the recollection of Anna Richards, 
on the night of Mr. Vernon’s party. I kept 
wondering to myself whether the poor little 
errand girl was facing all this, with her hollow 
cough and raoking pains; and my anxiety made 
the day scarcely endurablo. X could not go out, 
Maggie, for I never saw such a storm; and all 
night long I lay listening for a lull in tho tem¬ 
pest ; but none camo. I determined that I would 
go in tho morning in spite of anything. But the 
morning was no better, save that the wind was 
not quite so high. The sidewalks, however, were 
like sheets of glass. I could not ask for the 
carriage and horaos in Buch a case, and it was 
as rauoh as my life was worth to venture out on 
foot, and for such a long walk too, so I had to 
endure another day of suspense. At night when 


t the voice of the tempest had lulled me to sleep, 
my dreams were still tinged with the anxieties 
of the day. I Baw little children with their dying 
I eyes cast up to the heaven which seemed to shut 
| them out forever; stiffening fingers that played 
j with Bnow-wreaths, that had soarce known the 
• touch of living flowers; little hands that were 
drawing snow-shrouds about them, as if under 
the white folds they would find warmth at last; 
supplicating voices calling out above the tem¬ 
pest, “I am sick and cold, my mother, oh, my 
mother;” all these with utter powerlessness on 
my part to help them, made it a night of agony. 

I awoke the next morning to find what seemed 
to me to bo the bluest Bky and brightest sun¬ 
shine I ever saw. Every tree and shrub, every 
twig, was as if encased in flashing diamonds. 

Before breakfast was well over, somo friends 
of my cousins called to take them sleighing; the 
gay world will have its pleasure, Maggie, and 
tho snow lasts but a few hours at this season. I 
knew that my visit to Anthony street would be 
positively objected to, if known, bo I put on my 
walking dress, and was just hurrying off, when 
Mr. Blanchard’s light sleigh and splendid horses 
came dashing up to the door. 

“Just caught you in time,” said he, as ho 
jumped out, and threw tho reins to the servant, 
“ this snow will all be gone by three o’clock, so 
we must make the most of it.” 

I am ashamed to confess it, but for a moment 
I was sorry that I felt it my duty to go to Mrs. 
Richards’. It was only for a moment though, 
and with a voioe, in which, I think, thero was not 
a regret lingering, I declined the invitation, at 
the same time giving my reason. 

“That is all right,” said he, in his kind way, 
“I will drive you down there, and after you have 
accomplished your mission, there will still bo 
plenty of time for a fine ride.” 

This arrangement satisfied me entirely, so in a 
few moments we were whirling along; and I, with 
my usual impetuosity, was pouring out my 
troubles of the last two days and nights. In on 
inoredibly short time we reached Anthony street. 
Mr. Blanchard handed me out, and said, that ns 
his horses waa warm ho would drive around for a 
few squares, and then call for me again. I as¬ 
cended the stairs and knocked at Mrs. Richards’ 
room door. She opened it herself with a face 
perfectly leaden with trouble. She did not give 
me time to ask a question, but glonoed with such a 
heart-broken look, toward the bed, that I shall 
never forget it, Maggie. There lay little Anna, 
with her breath coming pantingly through her 
parted lips, her blue, sunken eyes intently fol¬ 
lowing every motion of her mother, and her thin, 
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white fingers drawing the scanty covering closer 
around her throat. I loaned over and spoke a 
few words to her, before I noticed the strange, 
damp chili of the room. The little stove, almost 
insufficient for comfort at the best of times, was 
dark and cold, and looked as if it had not known 
a fire for days Oh 1 Maggie, to think that whilst 
I had drawn back from silken-curtained windows 
to a glowing grate fire, shivering with cold, this 
mother had broken up part of her furniture 
to burn, and when that failed, had taken off 
her own clothing and spread it on the bed to 
keep a little warmth in the body of her dying 
child. 

“Have you had a doctor?” I asked, hurriedly. 

A hopeless “No,” was the reply. 

“Forgive me, Mrs. Richards, but this is no time 
for false delicacy, you are in want of almost every¬ 
thing, ain’t you?” 

“She has not tasted a mouthful since this time 
yesterday,” said the mother, glancing to the bed, 
and great tears came to her eyes. 

I rushed down stairs, and found a littlo boy 
making snow-balls at tho door. With the pro¬ 
mise of a shilling on his return, I got him to go 
and buy an armful of wood, which is kept at 
small shops in neighborhoods like this, and re¬ 
tailed out at high prices; I went myself for a 
loaf of bread, some tea and sugar, and was just 
going in the door with them when Mr. Blanchard 
drove up. 

“I can't go with you,” said I, hurriedly, “littlo 
Anna is dying, and there is neither firo nor food 
in the house. I’ve ju3t sent for an armful of 
wood.” 

The bright look with which he had driven up 
died away, and a moisture crept over his fine 
eyes, but without saying a word, ho jumped in 
the sleigh, seized the reins and drove away. 

Tho boy by this time had returned with tho 
wood. Such a grateful look as beamed from the 
face of both mother and child. With tears fall¬ 
ing, Mrs. Richards knelt down to kindle the fire, 
and I went into one of the neighboring rooms, 
occupied by an uncouth but good-natured woman, 
to see if boiling water could be obtained. A slight 
remuneration made the woman very accommo¬ 
dating, and I soon returned with a pot of tea. 
Maggie, it would almost have broke your heart 
to have seen the eager, famished look with which 
Anna followed me, as I prepared a cup of it, and 
some bread for her. With a hurried, trembling 
motion, she endeavored to raise herself on her 
elbows, forgetting the acute pain in her lungs, in 
the acuter pain of hunger. I took off my cloak, 
and threw it around her, and then supported her 
whilst I fed her. Her mother was anxious to do 


it, but I knew that she was nearly starved too, 
and made her eat something herself. 

God, in His mercy, keep me from ever seeing 
again the ravenous, almost wolfish look, of a 
dying, starving child. 

Every mouthful, which Anna took, mado her 
cough, yet with an eager, trembling clutch, she 
seized the cup, which I did not raise fast enough 
to her lips. I told her that she must not eat too 
much at a time, but that in a little while she 
should have more, when with a strength of which 
I thought her incapable, she grasped the cup, 
nor would she reloaso it till tho last drop was 
drained. 

I had just laid her back on the pillow, covered 
her up warmly, and knelt down to replenish tho 
stove, whioh poor Mrs. Richards, in her anxiety 
to eke out her treasuro, had heated with miserly 
care, when thero came a knock at the door. I 
looked up from tho fire, which I was blowing 
with all my might, to see Mr. Blanchard enter. 

‘<1 thought I might help you, in some way,” 
he said, coming right up to me, “and so returned. 
Let mo do that,” he continuod, “I am better 
fitted for such work.” 

I cannot convey to you, dear Maggie, an idea 
of his delicate kindness, of his unobtrusive, yet 
sincere sympathy; I felt as if his few cordial 
words to Mrs. Richards, carried more balm with 
them, just then, than all the sermons ever de¬ 
livered from tho pulpit. This is the man that 
ambitious mothers, and gay daughters arc court¬ 
ing, not for theso fine traits which so ennoble 
human nature, but for his wealth and position. 

After his departure, a well filled purse was 
found on tho table; and subsequently a ton of 
coal and other needful things come anonymously. 
But I felt sure who had sent them. And they 
testified, dear Maggie, that works, as well as the 
faith of which he had been Bpeaking to Mrs. 
Richards, was a part of his religion. 

I staid till quite late, in order that the poor 
worn-out mothor might get some rest if possible, 
and I learned for the first time that day, how 
thousands and thousands live in groat cities. 
How fine ladios rolling in luxuries, cheapen the 
sowing-woman’s work, and then neglect tho pay¬ 
ment for weeks; how delicate children, fortunate 
in getting employment, are overtasked beyond 
their years and strength; how, through driving 
storms, and pinching cold, and scanty raiment, 
and disease, and hunger, and breaking hearts, 
the poor are pitilessly driven on, till they lay 
down their burden by the edge of the grave. 

They talk of “woman’s mission,” Maggie; I 
stand up for it now, her true “mission,” heart 
and soul. There is so much in this great world 
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to accomplish, and so few, I fear, to do it The 
chimerical idea, I used to entertain, of reforming 
the world wholesale, has entirely deserted me; 
but I do feel that every time woman has it in her 
power to lighten the burthen of some of her eex, 
or to speak tho few kind words that may Btay 
the faltering resolution of some weaker sister, 
she is acting out her real mission. 

Just before I left Mrs. Richards', a grave, kind¬ 
looking old gentleman came in, who said he was 
Dr. Franklin, and having heard of Anna’s sickness, 
had called. Another kind act of Mr. Blanchard’s, 
I know. The physician gave but little hopes of 
Anna's recovery, but promised to call frequently 
to see her. 

When I returned home, and told annt of my 
day’s occupation, she said, ** Oh, dear how dread¬ 


ful;” ran over a list of dainties whioh I knew 
the sick child conld not tonoh; bade me ask the 
housekeeper for anything I should want; declared 
her nerves could not Btand the sight of suffering; 
and then, in ten minutes, seemed to have for¬ 
gotten all about it. “It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

I have called every day to see Anna. She is 
evidently very near her end, growing weaker 
almost hourly. Mr. Blanchard has frequently 
accompanied me there, and thanks to him, her 
last moments are made most comfortable. 

I was going to write to mamma to-night, but 
am too tired, bo show her this, if you please, and 
she shall hear from me in a day or two. 

Yours truly, Ada Bestkr. 
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